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* Kinc Henxy VIII.] We are unacquainted with any dramas - 
tick piece on the ſubje of Henry VIII. that preceded this of 


Shakſpeare; and yet on the books of the Stationers' Company 
appears the following entry: Nathaniel Butter ] (Who was one 
of our author's printers) Feb. 12, 1604, That he get good al- 
lowance for the enterlude of King Henry VIII. before he begin to 
print it: and with the wardens hand to yt, he is to have the ſame 
for his copy. Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue to this play, 
obſerves from Stowe, that Robert Greene had written ſomewhat on 
the ſame tory, STEEveNs. | 

This hiſtorical drama comprizes a period of twelve years, com 

mencing in the twelfth year of King Henry's reign, ( 1521.) and 


ending with the chriſtening of Elizabeth in 1533. Shakſpeare has 


deviated from hiſtory in placing the death of Queen Katharine before 
the birth of Elizabeth, for in fact Katharine did not die till 1536. 

King Henry VIII. was written, I believe, in 1601. See An At- 
tempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. II. 

Dr. Farmer in a note on the epilogue obſerves from Stowe, that 
„% Robert Greene had written ſomething on this ſtory; but this, 
I apprehend, was not a play, but ſome hiſtorical account of Henry's 
reign, Written not by Robert Greene, the dramatick poet, but by 
fome other perſon. In the liſt of “ authors out of whom Stowe's 
Annals were compiled, prefixed to the laſt edition printed in bis 
life time, quarts, 1605, Robert Greene is enumerated with Robert 
de Brun, Robert Fabian, &c. and he is often quoted as an authority 
for fads in the margin of the hiſtory of that reign, MALONE, 


— 
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PROLOGUE. 


I come no moreto make you langh; things now., 
That bear a weighty and a ſerious brow, _ 
Sad, high, and working, full of ſtate and woe, 


Such ngble ſcenes as draw the eye to flow, 


We now preſent. Thoſe, that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear; 

The ſubject will deſerve it. Such, as give 
'Their money ont of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. Thoſe, that come to ſee 


Only a ſhow or two, and ſo agree, 


The play may pals; if they be till, and willing, 
I'll undertake, may fee away their ſhilling 
Richly in two ſhort hours. Only they, 

That come to hear a merry, bawdy play, 

A noile of targets; or to fee a fellow 

In a motley coat,“ guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceiv'd : for,” gentle hearers, know, 
Jo rank our choſen truth with ſuch a ſhow 
As fool and fight is, 7, beſide forfeiting 


2? —— or to ſee a fellow 

In à long motley coat, | Alloding t. to the fools and Buffnons, in- 
troduced in the plays a little before. our author's time: and of 
whom he has left us a ſmall taſte in his own. THEOBALD, 

In Marfton's 1oth Satire there is an allufion to this kind of 


' dreſs : 


« The long foote's coat, the buge flop, the lugg'd boot, 
us From mimick Piſo all doe claime their roote. 

Ta alſo, Nathe, in his epiſtle Dedicatory to Have with you 15 
Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, 1596: *%* —— fogles, 
ye kyow alwaies for the moſt part (eſpeciallie if they bee naturall 
Poe]: are luted in long coats.” STEEVENS. 

3 —— ſuch a ſhow 

As | fool and fight is,] This is not the only paſſage in which 
Sbakipeare has diſcovered his convidion of = impropricty of 
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(To make that only true we now intend, #) 
Will leave us never an underſtanding friend. 


battles repreſented on the ſtage. He knew that five or ſix men 
with ſwords, gave a*very unſatisfadtorv idea of an army, and there- 
fore, without much care to excuſe his former pra dice, he allows that 
a theatrical fight would deftroy all opinion of truth, and leave him 


never an underflanding friend. Magnis ingeniis & multa nikilaminus © 


habituris ſimplex conventt errotis confeſſo. Yet I know not whether 
the coronation ſhown in this play may not be liable to all that 


can be objedted againſt a battle. JOHNSON, 


4 


the opinion that we bring, EY 


ntend,) ] Theſe lines I do not 


To make that only true we now in 
uption, I believe we may 


underftand, and ſuſpe& them of corr 
better read thus: ; 
—— the opinion, that we bring 

Or make ; that only truth we now intend. JOHNSON. 
To intend in our author, has ſometimes the ſame meaning as to 


pretend. So, in King Richard III: 


© The mayor is here at band: Inteid ſome fear ——.“ 
Again: 1 
© Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
„% Intending deep ſuſpicion. '” STEEVENS. _ 
If any alteration were neceflary, I ſhould be for only changing 
the order of the words, and reading: 
That only true fo mate we now intend : 
i, e. that now we intend to exhibit only what is true. . 
This paſſage, and others of this Prologue, in which great ſtreſs 


is laid upon the truth of the enſuing repreſentation, would lead one 


to ſuſlpe&, that this play of Henry the VIIIth. is the very play 
mentioned by Sir H. Wotton, [in his letter of 2 July, 1613, 
Relig. Wotton, p. 425, ] under the deſcription of ++ @ new play, 
[ ated by the king's players at the Bank's Side] called, All is True, 
repreſenting ſome principal pieces of the reign of Henry the VIII 
The extraordinary circumſtances of pomp and majefly, with which, 
Sir Henry ſays, that play was ſet forth, and the particular incident 
of certain cannons ſhot off at the king's entry to a maſque at the Cardinal 
Wolſey's houſe, (by which the theatre was ſet on fire and burnt to the 
ground, ] are ſtridly applicable to the play before us. Mr. Chamber- 
laiue, in Winwood's Materials, Vol. III. p. 469, mentions, ** the 
burning of the Globe, or playhouſe, on the Bankfide, on St Peter's= 
day [ 1613, ] which, (ſays he fell out by @ peale of chambers, that 
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„ ᷣ is 


Therefore, for goodneſs' ſake, and as you are known 
The firſt and happieſt hearers of the town,“ 

Be ſad, as we would make ye: Think, ye ſee 
The very perſons of our noble ſtory, * 


1 know not on what occaſion were to be uſed in the play.” Ben 
onſoh, in his Execration upon Vulcan, ſays, they were two poor 
chambers. [See the ſtage-direſtion in this play, a little before the 
king's entrance. Drum and trumpet, chambers diſcharged." | The 
continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, relating the ſame accident, p 1003, 
ſays expreſsly, that it happened at the play of Henry the VITIth. 

In a MS, letter of Tho, Lorkin to Sir Tho, Puckering, dated 
London, this laſt of June, 1613, the ſame fad is thus related: 
„% No longer fince than yeflerday, while Bourbage his companie 
were aQing at the Globe the play of Henry VIII. aud there ſhooting 
of certayne chambers in way of triumph, the fire catch'd,” Kc, 
MS. Harl. 7002. TyYRWHITT. 


I have followed a regulation recommended by an anonymous 
correſpondent, and only included the conteſted line in a paren- 
theſis, which in ſome editions was placed before the word beſide, 
Opinion, I believe, means here, as in one of the parts of King 
Henry IV. charafler. — Thou haſt redeem'd thy loft opinion,” 
King Henry IV. Part I. Vol. XII. p. 399. ] To realize and. fulfil 
the expeQations formed of our play, is now our object. This 
ſentiment (to ſay nothing of the general ſtyle of this prologue, ) 
could never have fallen. from the modeſt Shakſpeare. I have no 
doubt that the whole prologue was written by Ben Jonſon, at the 
revival of the play, in 1613. MALONE. 


5 The firſt and happieſt hearers of the town, ] Were it neceſſary 
to ſtreugthen Dr. Johnſon's and Dr. Farmer's ſuppoſition (See 
notes on the Epilogue) that old Ben, not Shakſpeare, was author 
of the prologue before us, we might obſerve that happy appears 
in the preſent inſtance to have been uſed with one of its Roman 
ſignifications, i. e. propitious or favourable: „ Sis bonus O, felixque 
tuis!“ Virg. Ecl. 5. a ſenſe of the word which wuſt have been 
unknown to Shakſpeare, but was familiar to Jonſon. STEEVENS. 

8 Think, ye ſee ee 

The very perſons of our noble flory, ] Why the rhyme ſhould 
have been interrupted here, when it was ſo eaſily to be ſupplied, 
I cannot conceive, It can only be accounted for from the neg- 
ligence of the preſs, or the tranſcribers; and therefore I have made 
no ſcruple to replace it thus : | | 

| —— Think, before ye, THEOBALD. 
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o 


As. they were living; think, yon ſee them great, 


And follow'd with the general throng, and ſweat, 


Of thonſand friends; then, in a moment, ſee 
How ſoon this mightineſs meets miſery! 
And, if you can be merry then, I'll ſay, 

A man may weep upon his wedding day, 


This is ſpecions, but the laxity of the verſification in this pro- 
logue, and in the following eve, makes it not neceſſary. 


IJonxsox. 
Mr. Heath would read: 


—— of our biltory. STEEVENS., 
The word oy was not intended to make a double, but merely 


a fingle rhyme, though, it muſt be acknowledged, a very bad 


one, he laſt ſyllable u, correſponding in ſound with ſee, I thought 
Theobald right, till I obſerved a couplet of the ſame kind in the 
epilogue : 

© For this play at this time is only in 

, The merciful conſtrudion of good women. 
In order to preſerve the rhyme, the accent muſt be wad on the laſt 
ſyllable of the words women and ſtory. 
A rhyme of the ſame kind occurs in The Knight of the ne 

Peſile, where Maſter Humphrey ſays: 

„ Till both of us artive, at her req ueſt, 

© Some ten miles off in the wild Waltham foreſl. 

| M. MASON. 


PERSONs repreſented. 

King Henry the Eighth. | 
Cardinal Wolſey. Cardinal Campeins. 
Capycius, Ambaſſador from the Emperor, Charles V. 
Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Buckingham. 
Duke of Suffolk. Earl of Surrey. 
Lord Chamberlain. Lord Chancellor. 
Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Abergavenny. Lord Sands, 
Sir Henry Guildford. Sir Thomas Lovell. 


Sir Anthony Denny. Sir Nicholas Vaux. 
Secretaries to Wolſey. N 


Cromwell, Servant to Wolſey. 


Griffith, Gentleman -· Iſher to Queen Katharine. 
Three other Gentlemen. 


Doctor Butts, Phyſictan to the King. 
Garter, King at Arms. 

'Survezor to the Duke of Buckingham. 
Brandon, and a Serjeant at arms. 


Door-keeper of the Council-Chamber, Pore, and his 
Man. 


Page to Gardiner. A Cryer. 


2 Queen Katharine, wiſe to King Henry ; ; afterwards 
divorced. 


Anne Bullen, her maid of honour; afterwards Queen. 
An old Lady, Friend to Anne Bullen. 
Patience, Woman to Queen Katharine. 


= > 


Several Lords and Ladies in the dumb ſhows; Women 


attending upon the Queen; Spirits, which appear to 
ner; Scribes, Officers, Guards, and other Attendants, 


SCENE, chiefly i in London, and Weſtminſler ; once, 
at Kimbolton. 


/ 


KING HENRY VIII. 


AT I. 80 E NE I. 
London. An Antechamber in the Palace. 


Enter the Duke © of NorroLK, at one door ; at the 


other, the Duke of BuckiNcHam, __y the Lord 
ABERGAVENNY, * ; 


Buck. Good morrow, and well met. "How bave 
ou done, | 
Since laſt we ſaw in France? ; 


Nos. . I thank your proce 
Healthfal; and ever ſince a freſh admirer 
Of what I ſaw there. | 


Buck, An nntimely agne 
Stay'd me a priſoner | in -my chamber, when 
Thoſe ſuns of glory,* thoſe two Ughts of men, 
Met in the vale of Arde. 


Tord Abergavenny. } George Nevill, who married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. Reep. | | 
. 4 freſh admirer ax An admirer untired ; an adwirer ſtill 
feeling the impreflion as if it were hourly renewed. Jonuxsox. 
1 Thoſe ſuns of glory, That is, thoſe glorious ſuns. The editor 


of the third folio plauhbly enough reads — Thoſe ſons of glory; 


and indeed as in old Engliſh books the two words are uſed indiſ- 
criminately, the luminary being often ſpelt ſon, it is ſometimes 
difticult to determine which is meant ; ſun, or ſon. However, the 
ſubſequerit part of the line, and the recurrence of the ſame ex- 

reſhon afterwards, are in favour of the reading of the original 
copy. MALONE, 


Pope has borrowed this phraſe in his Imitation of Horace's Toute 
to Auguſtus, v. 22: 


b 85 ſuns of glory not till they ſet. STEEVENS. 


* 


3 
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Non. | _ *Twixt Guynes and Arde;* 
I was then preſent, ſaw them falute on horſeback : 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; * 
Which had they, what four thron'd ones could 
have weigh'd 
Such a compounded - one? 


Buck. All the whole time 
I was my chamber's priſoner. 
Nor. Then yon loſt 


The view of earthly glory: Men might ſay, 
Till this time, Nath was ſingle; but now marry'd 
To one above itle Each following day 


—— Guynes and Arde :] Guynes then belonged to the Engliſh, 
and Arde-to the French; they are towns in Picardy, and the valley 
of Arden lay between them. Arde is Ardres, but both Hall and 
Holinſhed write it as Shakſpeare does, REzD. 


+* —— os they grew togetber;] So, in All's well that ends well: 
« I grow to you, and our parting is as a tortured” body. Again, 
in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: So we grew together.” 


STEEVENS, 


—— as they grew together : ] That is, as if they grew together, 
We have the ſame image in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
„ a ſweet embrace; 
% Incorporate then they ſeem; face grows to face. 
MALONE, 
5 Till this time, pomp was ſingle; but now marry'd 
To one above itſelf. ] The thought is odd and whimſical ; and 
obſcure enough to need an explanation, — Till this time ( fays the 
ſpeaker) Pomp led a ſingle life, as not finding a huſband able to 
ſupport her according to her dignity; but ſhe has now got one 


in Henry VIII. who could ſupport her, even above her condition, 


in hnery. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton has here diſcovered more beauty than the author 
intended, who only meant to ſay in a noiſy periphraſe, that pomp 
was encreaſed on this occaſion to more than twice as muck as it had 
ever been before. Pomp is no more married to the Engliſh than 


ro the French king, for to neither is any preference given by the. 


ſpeaker. Pomp is only married to pomp, but the new powp is 
greater than the old. Jonson. 
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Became the next day's maſter, till the laſt | 
Made former wonders it's: * To-day, 'the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like * aha gods, 
Shone down the Engliſh; and, to-morrow, they 


Made Britain, India: every man, that food, 


Show'd like a mine. Their dwarfiſh pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt: the madams too, 

Not us'd to toil, did almoſt ſweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very. labour 
Was to them as a painting: now this maſk 
Was cry'd incomparable; and the enſuing night 
Made it a fool, and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in luſtre, were now beſt, now: worſt, 


As preſence did preſent them; him in eye, 


Still him in praiſe: * and, being preſent both, 
"Twas ſaid, they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure.“ When thele ſuns 


Before this time all pompous ſhows were exhibited by one prince 
only, On this occaſion the Kings of England and France vied with 
each other. To this circumſtance Norfolk alludes. M. MASON. 

$.—— Each following day - 2 

Became the next day's maſter, xc. ] Dies diem docet. Every day 
learned ſomething from the preceding, till the concluding day 
collected all the fplendor of all the former {hows. N 

7 All clinquant, ] All glittering, all hining. Clarendon uſes this 
word in his deſcription of the Spaniſh Fuego de Toros. 

; 1 JonnsoN. 

It is likewiſe uſed in 4 Memorable Maſqud, &c, performed be- 
fore King James at Whitehall in 1613, at the marriage of the 
Palſgrave and Princeſs Elizabeth : 

© —— bis buſkins clinquant as bis other attire." 
| a STEEVENS. 

5 —— him in che, h | 
Still kim in praiſe: ] So, Dryden: 

„Two chiefs 

© So match'd, 28 each ſeem'd worthieſt when alove. 

of | OHNSON. 

9 Durfl wag lis tongue in cenſure. ] Cenſure for determination, of 
which had the nobleſt appearance. WARBURTON. 

See Vol. IV. p. 179, u. 5. MALONE, 


* 
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8 ſo they phraſe them, ) by their heralds chal. 
leng'd 
The noble {pirits to- arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought's compals : that former fabulons 
ſtory, © 
Being now ſeen poſlible enough, got eredit, 
That Bevis was believ'd.“ 
Buck. O, you go far. * 
Nos. As I belong to worlhip, and affect 
In honour honeſty, the tract of every thing“ 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 
Which action's ſelf was tongue to. All was royal; 
To the diſpoſing of it nought rebell'd, 
Order gave each thing view; the office did 
Diſtinctly his full function. 
Buck. Who did guide, 
I mean, who ſet the body and the limbs 
Of this great ſport. together, as you gueſs? 


® That Bevis was brlieo'd. 1 The old romantic legend of Bevis 
of Southampton. This Bevis (or Beavois ) a Saxon, was for his 
proweſs created by William the Conqueror Earl of Southampton: 


of whom Camden in his Britannia. THEOBALD. 


3 —— the traft of every thing &c,] The courſe of theſe triumphs 


and pleaſures, however well related, muſt loſe in the deſcription 
part of that ſpirit aud energy which were expreſſed in the real 
ation. Jonson. 


—— All was royal; &c.) This ſpeech was given in all the 


N to Buckingham; but improperly. For he wanted in- 
formation, having kept his chamber during the ſolemnity. I have 
therefore given it to Norfolk, WarBURTON, | 

The N had already been made by Mr. Theobald. 


MALONE. 
HEART © office did 4 


Diftinfly his full function.] The commiſſion for regulating this 
feſtiviiy was well executed, and gave exactly to every particular 
voy and adion the proper place. JOHNSON. 
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Non. One, certes, that promiſes no element” 
In ſuch a buſineſs. 


Buck. I pray vou, who, my lord? 


Nos. As this was order'd by the good diſcretion 


Of the right reverend cardinal of York. 


Buck. The devil ſpeed him! ng man's pie is 


_ free'd 
From his ambitious finger. * What had he 
To do in theſe fierce vanities? 9. I wonder, 
That ſuch a keech* can with his 9780 bulk 


4 


6 —— cerlts,] An obſolete W Ggvifying — n 
truth. So, in The Tempeſt : 
« For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland," 
It occurs again in Othello, Act I. ſc. i, STEEVENS, 


7— element — No initiation, no previous practices. Elements 
are the firſt principles of things, or rudiments of knowledge. The 
word is here applied, not without a calacarghs, to a perſon. 


Jonuns0N. 


— 20 man's pie is free'd 


From his ambitious finger, | To have a finger in the pie, is a 


proverbial phraſe. See Ray, 244. RExp. 


French fer for proud, unleſs we ſuppoſe an alluſion to the mimical 
ſerocity of the combatants in the tilt. Jounsox. 


It is certainly uſed as the French word ſer. So, in Ben Jonſon's 


Bartholomew Fair, the puritan ſays, the hobby horſe is a fierce 


and rank idol. STetvens. 


Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: | | 
| „% Thy violent vanities can never laſt. 1 8 
In Timon of Athens, we have — 


„O the fierce wretchedneſs that glory. brings ! 


MALONE, 


Flat t ſuck a keech — ] A keeck is a ſolid: lump or maſs, A 
cake of wax or tallow formed in a would, is called yet in " owe 
Places, a eech. JOHNSON. 


There may, perhaps, be a ſingular oreoriety in this term of 
contempt. Wolſey was the ſon of a butcher, and in the Second 
Part of King Henry IFs a butcher's wiſe is called — Goody Keeck. 


5 GTLEVENGs 


fierce vanities? | Fierce is here, I think, uſed like the 
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Take up the rays o' the beneficial fan, Pi 
_=& And keep it from the earth, | 
| | NoR. Surely, fir, If 
There's in him ſtuff that puts him to theſe ends: 4 


For, being not propp'd by anceſtry, (whoſe grace 
Chalks ſucceſſors their way,) nor call'd upon 
For high feats done to the crown; neither ally'd 


To eminent afliftants, but, ſpider-like, wW 
Out of his felf-drawing web,“ he gives us note,* + * 
The force of his own merit makes his way; 0 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys T 
A place next to the king. H 

ABER. I cannot tell kj 


What heaven hath given him, let ſome graver eye 
Pierce into that; but I can fee his pride 


9 Out of his ſelf-drawing web, ] Thus it ſtands in the firſt edition. 
The latter editors, by injudicious corredion, have printed: 
Out of his ſelf-drawn web, JOHNSON. 


* —— he gives us note, ] Old copy — 0 gives us, &c. Corrected 5 s 
by Mr. Steevens, MALONE, the 
3 A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. ] It is evident a word or two in 1 
ſentence is miſplaced, and that we ſhould read: 
85 A gift that heaven gives; which buys for him 
A place next to the king. WARBURTON. £01 


It is full as likely that Shakſpeare wrote: 
—— gives to him, 


which will ſave any greater alteration. JOHNSON, 3 1. 
I am too dull to perceive the neceſſity of any change. What 2 

he is unable to give himſelf, heaven gives or depoſits for him, aud 1 

that gift, or depoſit, buys @ place, &c. STEEVENS, ſuc 

I agree with Johnſon that we ſhould read: the 


A gift that heaven gives to him: 
for Abergavenny ſays in reply, ; 


« F cannot tell * 
© What heaven hath given lim: by 
which confirms the juſtneſs of this amendment, I ſhould other« de 


wife. have thought Steevens's explanation right, M. Masox. 
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that? 7 ha 

If not from hell, the devil is a niggard; 
Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himſelf. | 

Buck. Why the devil, 
Upon this French going-out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o' the king, to appoint _ 
Who ſhould attend on him? He makes up the file? 
Of all the gentry; for the moſt part ſuch 
Too, whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon: and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out, | 
Muſt fetch him in he papers. | 


Peep through each part of him:* Whence has he 


by 


* 


I con ſee lis pride 


Peep through each part of him: ] So, in Troilus and Creſſida: ö 
„ her wanton ſpirits Joe out | "58 
« At every joint and motive of her body.” STEEVENS, 


* £— the file — ] That is, the lift. JornSON. | 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : „The greater file of the ſubjeQ held 
the duke for wiſe.” Again, in Macbeth: 
4 —— 1] have a file” | 

© Of all the gently ——. STEEVENS. 


5 —— council out,] Council not then ſuting, JOHNSON, 
The expreſſion rather means, all mention of the board of 
council being left out of his letter. STEEVENS. | 


That is, left out, omitted, unnoticed, unconſulted with. RIrsox. , = 

It appears. from Holinſhed, that this expreſhon is rightly ex- 
Plained by Mr. Pope in the next note: without the concurrence of 
the council, The peers of the tealme receiving letters to prepare 
themſelves to attend the king in this Ez and no apparent 
neceſſarie cauſe expreſſed, why or wherefore, ſeemed to grudge that 
ſuch a coſtly journey ſhould be taken in hand — without conſent of 
the whole boarde of the Counſaille. Malo. 


7 Muſt. fetch kim in be papers. ] He papers, a verb; his own lettet, 
by his own ſingle authority, and without the concurrence of the 
council, muſt fetch in him whom he papers down, — | don't un- 
| derftand it, unleſs this be the meaning. POPE. | | 
Wolſey publilhed a LR of the ſeveral perſous whom he bad - 


\ 


= 
N 
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AkER. : I do know. 
| Kinſmen of mine, tures at the leaſt, that have T 
By this ſo ſicken'd their eſtates, that never | 1 
They ſhall abound as formerly. | 
BUCK. O, many Al 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them A 
For this great journey.” What did this vanity, In 
But miniſter communication of by D 
A moſt poor iflue?* _ T 
appointed to attend on the king at this interview. See Hall's Chro« F. 
nicle, Rymer's Fæ dera, Tom. XIII. Xc. STEEVENS, 0 
7 Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. ] In the ancient Interlude of Nature, bl. I. 1 
no date, but apparently printed in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
there ſeems to have been a ſimilar ſtroke aimed at this expenſive 
expedition : 2 
2 % nde. I am 1 I ſe it well, | | A 
« For the expence of myne apparell _ 5 
„ Towerdys this vyage — 
« What in horſes and other aray 
« Hath compelled me for to lay 
' « All my land to mortgage. STEEVENS. * 
So, in King Joln: | l * 
„ Raſh, inconſidetate, fiery voluntaries, hz 
% Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, h. 
« Bearing their birth-rights proudly on their backs, au 
; „% To make a hazard of new fortunes here. He 
Again, in Camden's Remains, | 1605: „ There was a nobleman fo 
merrily conceited, and riotoully given, that having lately fold a b. 


mannor of an hundred tenements, came ruffling into the court, 


ſaying, am not I a mighty man that beare au hundred houſes on p1 
my backe?” MALONE, be 


Sce alſo Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays, edit, 1780, vol. V. 
p. 26; Vol. XII. p. 395. Reev, ' 


So alſo, Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy: is an or- E 
dinary thing to put a thouſand oakes, or an hundred oxen, into a hu 
ſute of apparell, to weare a whole manor on. his back. Edit. 

2634, p. 482. WHALLEY, 

* What did this vanity, 


But minifter &c.] What effe& had this pompous ſhow, but 
the prodytion of a wretched concluſion, Jounso0nN, 


30 


ut 


The coſt that did conclude i it. 
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Nor. P Grievingly 1 think, | 
The peace between the French and us not values 
Buck. Every man, 25 
After the die ſtorm that follow'd, “ was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, —That this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 


'The ſudden breach on't. 


"Now: Which is budded out; 


| F or France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 


Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. 


ABER. Is it hehe 
The ambaſſador is filenc'd? 45 | | 
Nor. - _ _ Marry, is't. 


ABER. A proper title of a 8 and purchas'> 
At a ſuperfluous rate! 


\ 


9 Every man, 1 | | 
After the hideous florm that follow'd, &c.] From Holinſhed: 
« Monday the xviii. of June was ſuch an hideous florme of wind 


and weather, that many conjectured it did prognoſticate trouble and 


hatred ſhortly after to follow between princes.” — Dre. Warburton 
has quoted a fimilar paſſage from Hall, whom he calls Shakſpeare' 8 
author; but Holiuſhed, and not Hall, was his author; as is proved 
here by the words which I have printed in Italicks, which are not 
found ſo combined in Hall's Chronicle. This fa@ is indeed proved 
by various circumftances. MALONE. 


* The ambaſſador is filenc' 421 Silenc'd for recall d. This being 


proper to be ſaid of an orator ; and au ambaſſador or public minifter 
being called an orator, he applies filenc'd to an ambaſſador, 


WARBURTON, 


I underſtand it rather of the French ambaſſador reſidiug in 
England, who, by being refuſed an audience, may be ſaid to be 
ſilenc' d. JoOnnsON. 

4 WP bo title of a peace 5] A fine name ofa peace, Ironically, 


1 
So, in Machetk : 


O proper” ſtuff! 
4% This is the very7paintivg of your fear.“ STEEVENS. 


Vol. XVI. | C 


5 
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dock. Why, all this buſineſs 


Our reverend cardinal carry'd. * 
Nos. Like it your grace, 


The ſtate takes notice of the private difference 

Betwixt you and the cardinal. I adviſe you, 

(And take it from a heart that withes towards 
ou 

Honour and plenteous ſafety,) that you read 

The cardinal's malice and his potency 

Together : to conſider farther, that 

What his high hatred would effect, wants not 

A miniſter in his power : You know his nature, 

That he's revengeful ; and I know, his {word 

HFath a ſharp edge: it's long, and, it may be ſaid, 

It reaches far; and where 'twill not extend, 

Thither he darts it. Boſom up my counſel, 

You'll find it wholeſome. Lo, where comes that 

rock, ? 
That I adviſe your ſhunning. 


Enter Cardinal WoLsEy, (the purſe borne before him,) 
certain of the guard, and two Secretaries with 
papers. The Cardinal in his paſſage fixeth his eye 
on Buckingham, and Buckingham on him, both full 


of arſdain. 


Wor. The duke of Buckingham' s ſurveyor? ha? 


Where's his examination? 
1. SECR, Here, ſo pleaſe you. 


— this buſineſs 
Our reverend cardinal carry'd. ] To carry a buſineſs was at this 
time a current phraſe for to conduQ or manage it. So, in this AQ: 
„% he'd carry it fo, 
„% To make the ſcepter his.” Reev. 


comes that rock,] To make the rock come, is not very juſt. 
Jouns@N. 


„ H 


* 


% 
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Wor. Is he in perſon ready ? 


1. SECR, : Ay, pleaſe yout grace. 
Wor. Well, we fhall then know more; and 
Buckingham. 3 


Shall leſſen this big look. | 
© [| Exeunt WorsEy, and train. 
Buck. This butcher's cur * is venom-mouth'd, 
OY __ | | 50 
Have not the power to muzzle him; therefore, beſt 
Not wake him in his lumber. A beggar's book 
Out-worths a noble's blood.“ 
Nor: WES ns What, are you chaf'd? 
Alk God for temperance; that's the appliance 
only, 
Which your iſcaſe requires. 
Buck. . I read in his looks 
Matter againſt me; and his eye revil'd 
Me, as his abject object: at this inſtant 


6 —_— butcher's car—)] Wolley is ſaid to have been the fon of 
a butcher, JOHNSON, = | 


Dr, Grey obſerves, that when the death of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was reported to the Emperor Charles V. he ſaid, „The 
firſt buck of England was worried to death by a. butcher's dog. 
Skelion, whoſe ſatite is of the groſſeſt kind, in Why come you not 
fo Court, has the ſame refledion on the meanneſs of Cardinal 
Wolſey's birth: 

„% For drede of the boucker's dog. N | 
„% Wold wirry them like an hog.” STEEVENS. | 


92 beggar's book Hy | Ep 
Out-worths @ noble's blood. ] That is, the literary qualifications 
of a bookiſh beggar are more prized than the bigh deſcent of 
hereditary greatneſs. This is a contemptuous exclamation very 
naturally put into the mouth of one of the ancient, unlettered, 
martial nobility, JOHNSON, 


It ought to be remembered that the ſpeaker is afterward pro- 
=gunced by the king himſelf a learned gentleman. RITT ox. 


Q's. 


\ 


\ 
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He bores me with ſome trick : * He's gone to the 
king; 


I'll follow, and out- ſtare him. 


Nor. Stay,' my lord, 
And let your reaſon with your choler queſtion 
What tis you go about: To climb ſteep hills, 
Requires flow pace at firſt: Anger is like 
A full-hot horle; ? who being allow'd his way, 


| Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 


Can adviſe me like you: be to yourſelf 
As you would to your friend, _ 
Bu ck. I! II to the king; 


And from a mouth of honour * quite cry down 


This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence ; or proclaim, 

There's difference in no perſons. _ 
Nor. 5 Be advis'd; 

Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 

That it do ſinge yourſelf: * We may outrun, 


He bores me with ſome trick; ] He ſtabs or wounds me by ſome 
artifice or fiction. JOHNSON. 
So, in The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1602: 
„% One that kath gull'd you, that hath bor'd you, fir.” 
| STEEVENS, 
9 Anger is like : 
A full-hot horſe! } So, Maſſinger, in The Unnatural Combat: 
„% Let paſſion work, and, like a hot-rein'd horſe, 
„ "Twill quickly tire itſelf.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
% Till, like a jade, ſelf-will himſelf doth tire,” 


MALONE, 


—— from a mouth of honour —] I vin eruſh this baſe· boru 
fellow, by the due influence of my rank, or ſay that all diſtinc- 
tion of perſons is at an end. JOHNSON. 


3 Heat not a furnace &e.] Might not Shakſpeare allude to 
Dan. iii. 22.? „ Therefore becauſe the king's commandment was 


urgent, and the furnace exceeding hot, the flame of fire flew 


thoſe men that took up Shadrach, Męſhac, and Abednego,” 


CRY ESERLIEAT prong "ST 


STEEVENS« 


© el } Wd Wl, 7 +, hd 
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By violent ſwiftneſs, that which we run at, 
And loſe by over- running. Know you not, 
The fire, that monnts the liquor till it run o'er, 
In ſeeming to augment it, waſtes it? be advis'd: 
I ſay again, there is no Engliſh ſoul 
More ſtronger to direct you than yourſelf ; 
If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion.“ 
Buck. Sir, 
J am thankful to you; and I'll go along 
By your preſcription :—but this top-proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From ſincere motions,*) by intelligence. 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We lee each grain of gravel, I do know 
To. be corrupt and treaſonous. 
Nos. Say not. treaſonons. 
Buck. To the king I'll ſay't; and make my 
vouch as ſtrong 
As ſhore of rock. Attend.' This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, ( for he is equal ravenous,* 
As he is ſubtle; and as prone to miſchief, 
As able to perform it : his mind and place 
Infecting one another,“ yea, reciprocally, ) 


« If with the ſap of reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paſſion. ] So, in Hamlet: 

«© Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 

„ Sprinkle cool patience.” STEEVENS. 
—— ſincere motions,)] Honeſt indignation; warmth of in- 
tegrity, Perhaps name not, ſhould be blame not. 
Whom from the flow of gall T blawe not. JOHNSON. 
for he is equal ravenous, ] Equal for equally. Shakſpeare 
on: + utes adjedives enn See King Join, Vol. XI. 
p. 466, n. 6. MALONE. . 

7 —— his mind and place 


Tnfefling one. another, ] This is very ſatirical, : His wind h? 


C5 
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Only to ſhow his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, ſuggeſts the king our maſter * 
To chis laſt coſtly treaty, the interview, — 
That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
Did break i' the rinſing. , 
Nos. Faith. and ſo it did. 
Buck, Pray, give me favour, fir. This cunning 
cardinal | . 
The articles o' the combination drew, 
As himſelf pleas'd; and they were ratify'd. 
As he cry'd, Thus let be: to as much end, 
As give a crutch to the dead: But our count-car- 
dinal ? | 
Has done this, and 'tis well; for worthy Wolſey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, 
(Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 


To the old dam, treaſon,) - Charles the emperor, 


Under pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 

(For 'twas, indeed, his colour; but he came 
To whiſper Wolfey,) here makes viſitation: 
His fears were, that the interview, betwixt 
England and France, might, through their amity, 


Breed him ſome prejudice; for from this league 


Peep'd harms that menac'd him: He privily * 


repreſents as highly corrupt ; and yet he ſuppoſes the contagion of 
the place of firſt minifter as adding an infeQion to it. 
| | WARBURTON, 


—— ſuggeſts the king our maſler — ] Suggeſls, for excites. 
| WARBURTON, 


. 


So, in King Richard TT: | 
„ Suggeſt his ſoon- believing adverſaries.” STEEVENS. 


9 —— our count cardinal —] Wolſey is afterwards called king 
cardinal, Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read— court-car- 
dinal. , MALONE, 


* he privily _.] He, which is not in the original copy, 


was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, 


A) neee 


had head 


tw 


pf 


Deals with our cardinal; and, as 1 trow.— 


7 — 
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Which 1 do well; for, I am ſure, the emperor 


Pay d ere he promis d; whereby his ſuit was granted, 


Ere it was aſk'd but when the way was made, 
And pav'd with gold, the emperor thus deſir' d: 
That he would pleaſe to alter the king's courſe, 
And break the foreſaid peace. Let the king know, 
(As ſoon he ſhall by me,) that thus the cardinal 
Does buy and ſell his honour as he pleaſes,* - 
And for: his own advantage. 

Non. | I am ſo 
To hear this of him ; and could wiſh, he were 
Something miſtaken in't.“ 

BUCK, No, not a ſyllable; 
I do pronounce him in that very ſhape, * 
He ſhall appear in a 


Enter BRANDON; a Sergeant at arms before him, and 
two or three of the guard. 


BaAN. Your office, ſergent; execute it. 
SERG, Sir, 
My lord the duke of Backingham, and earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 


3 —— thus the cardinal | 
Does buy and ſell his honour as he pleaſes, }) This was a pro- 
'erbial expreſſion, See King Rickard III. Ad V. ſc. iii. 


MALONE, 


The ſame phraſe occurs alſo in King Henry VT. Patt I: 
66 from bought and ſold lord Talbot. "4 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors: „ It would make a man as mad 
33 a buck, to be ſo bought and * STEEVENS. 
4 


—— ke were - | 
Something miſtaken int.] That is, that he were ſomatbiog dif- 
ferent from what he is talen or ſuppoſed by you to be. MALONE. 
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Arreſt thee of high treaſon, in the name 

Of our moſt ſovereign king. a 

_ Buck. Lo you, my lord, 
The net has fall'n upon me; : I ſhall periſh 
Under device and practice.“ 

BRAN. I am ſorry 
To ſee you ta'en from liberty, to look on 
The buſineſs preſent :* Tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
You ſhall to the Tower. 

Buck. ; It will help me nothing, 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whitelt part black. The will of 

heaven 
Be done in this and all things I obey. 
O my lord Aberga'ny, fare you well. 
Bran. Nay, he maſt bear you company :— The 
king [To ABERGAVENNY. | 
Is pleas'd, you ſhall to the Tower, till you know | 
How he determines further. | 


ABER. _ As the duke aid, 
The will of heaven be done, and the king's plea- 
ſure 
By me obey'd, 
BRAN. Here 1s a warrant from 


The king, to attach lord Montacute; and the bodies 


6 praflice,)] i. e. unfair ſtratagem. So, in Othello, AR v. 
s Fallen in the practice of a curſed flave.” 
And in this play, Surry, ſpeaking of Wolſey, ſays: 
4 + How came his prafilices to light?” RIED. 


6 I am ſorry 
To ſee. you ta'en from liberty, to look on 


The bufineſs preſent: ] I am ſorry that I am obliged to be 
preſent and an eye-witneſs,of your loſs of liberty, JOHNSON. 


1 —— lord Montarute; ] This was Henry Pole, grandſon te 
| Fu Duke of ITO and eldeſt brother to Cardinal Pole. 
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- 


Of the duke's confeſſor, John de la Court, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor, — 


. So, ſo; | 
Theſe are the limbs of the plot : No more, 1 hope. 


Bran. A monk o' the Chartreux. 


Buck. O, Nicholas Hopkins ?* 

BRAN. A 3 

Buck. My ſurveyor is falſe; the o'er- great car- 
dinal | 


Hath ſhow'd him gold: my life is ſpann'd already: 
I am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham; 


He had married the Lord Abergavenny's daughter. He wag 
reſtored to favour at this junQure, but was afterwards executed for 


another treaſon in this reign, REED, 7” 
e | - | | 
F | e Fokn de la Court,] The name of this monk of the 
. Chartreux was Jokn de la Car, alias de la Court. See Aolinſhed, 
p p- 863. STEEVENS. 


* 9 One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor, ] The old copies have it— 
his counſellor ; but I, from the authorities of Hall and Holivſhed, 
changed it to chancellor. And our poet himſelf, in the beginuing 

* of che ſecond act, vouches for this corredtion: 
«At which, appear'd againſt him his ſurveyor, 
++ Sir Gilbert Peck, his chancellor,” THEOBALD, 


I believe [in the former loflance ] the author wrote — 4nd 
Gilbert Kc. MALONE. 


—— Nicholas Hopkins? ] The old copy has—Michae! Hopkins. 
Mr. „ made the emendation, conformably tothe Chronicle : 
” „% Nicholas Hopkins, a monk of an houſe of the Chartreux order, 
beſide Briſtow, called Henton.” In the MS. Nick, only was * 
bably ſet down, and miſtaken for Mick. MALONE. 


3 —— my life is ſpann'd already :] To ſpan is to gripe, or incloſe 
in the hand; to ſpan is allo to meaſure by the palm and fingers, 
The meaving, therefore, may either be, that hold is taken of my 


be life, my life is in the gripe of my enemies; or, that my time is mea» 
' ſured, the length of my life is now determined, JOHNSON. 

te Man's life in Scripture is ſaid to be but a ſpan long. Probably 

1 therefore it means, when tis /pann'd * tis ended, Ruup. | 
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Whoſe fignre even this inſtant cloud puts on, 
By dark'ning my clear ſun. *—My lord, farewell. 
| 8 I Exeunt. 


an the ſhadow of poor Buckingham ; 
Whoſe figure even this inflant cloud puts on; | 
By dart ning my clear ſun, ] Theſe lines have paſſed all the 
editors, Does the reader underftand them? By me they are in- 
explicable, and muſt be left, I fear, to ſome happier ſagacity. If 
the uſage of our author's time could allow figure to be taken, as 
now, for dignity or importance, we might read: 
Whoſe figure even this inſtant cloud puts out. 
But I cannot pleaſe myſelf with any conjeQure. 
Another explanation may be given, ſomewhat harſh, but the 
beſt that occurs to 'me: 
I am the ſhadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whoſe figure even this inflant cloud puts on, 
whoſe port and dignity is aſſumed by the cardinal, that overclouds 
and oppreſſes me, and who gains my place | 
By dark "ning my clear ſun, JOHNSON, 
Perhaps Shakſpeare has expreſſed the ſame idea more clearly 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Antony and Cleopatra, and King 
Join: 


« O, how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
„% Th' uncertain glory of an April day, 
© Which now ſhows all the beauty of the ſan, 
„% And, by and by, a cloud takes all away. 
Antony remarking on the various appearances aſſumed by the flying 
vapours, adds: b 
© —— now thy captain is 
„% Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony, 
„% But cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave." 
Or yet more appolitely in King John : | 
© — — being but the ſhadow of your ſon 
« Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a thadow.” 
Such another thought occurs in the famous Hiftory of Tho. Stukely, 
1605: 5 
„ He is the ſubſtance of my ſhadowed love. 
There is likewiſe a paſſage ſimilar to the concluſion of this, in 
Rollo, or the Bloody Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
10 is drawn ſo high, that, like an ominous comet, 
„% He darkens all your light." 
We might, however, read—fouts on; i. e. looks gloomily upon. 
SQ, in Coriolanus, AR V. ſc. i: 


- 


F 
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SCENE 1. 
” The Council Chamber. 


Cornets. Enter King Henay, Cardinal WorLsty, the 
Lords of the Council, Sir THOMAS LOVELL, O ffecers, 


and Attendants. The King enters leaning on the 
Cardinals ſhoulder. $I 


k. Hen. My life itſelf, and the beſt heart of it.“ 


Thanks you for this great care: I ſtood i the level 


\ 


14 —. then 


„% We pont upon the morning, are unapt 
„10 give, or to forgive.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, AR III. ſc, iii: 
© Thou pont , upon thy fortune and thy love.” 

Wolſey could only reach Buckingham through the medium of 
the King's power. The Duke therefore compares the Cardinal to 
a cloud, which intercepts the rays of the ſun, and throws a gloom 
over the obje& beneath it. 1 am (ſays he) but the ſhadow of 
poor Buckingham, on whoſe figure this impending cloud looks 
gloomy, having got between me and the ſunſhine of royal favour.” 
* Our poet has introduced a ſomewbat fimilar idea in Much Ado 
about Nothing : : ö 

„= the pleached bower, 

„Where honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
« Forbid the ſun to enter; —like ſevorites 
„Made proud by princes — —." 

To pout is at this time a pbraſe deſcriptive only of infantine 
ſullenneſs, but might anciently have had a more couſequential 
meaning. 

I ſhould wiſh, however, inftead of 

By dark ning my clear fun, 
to read — 
Be-dark'nin clear ſun. 
So, in The 7 / 
tt — — | have be-dimm'd : 
„The noontide ſun.” STEEVENS; 

The following paſſage in Greeue's Doraſlus and Fawnia, 1588, 

(a book which Shakſpeaxe certainly had read,) adds ſupport to Dr, 
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Of a fall-charg'd confederacy, and give thanks 


Jo you that chok'd it.—Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's : 1n perſon 

Tl hear him his confeſſions juſtify ; 

And point by point the treaſons of his maſter 

He ſhall again relate. 


- 


Johnſon's conje&ure: Fortune, envious of ſuch happy ſucceſſe, — 
turned her wheele, and darkened their bright ſunne of proſperitie 
with the miſtie cloudes of miſhap and miſery.” 

Mr. M. Maſon has obſerved that Dr. Johnſon did not do juſtice 
to his own emendation, referring the words whoſe figure to Buck- 
ingham, when in fact they relate to ſhadow. Sir W. Blackſtone 
had already explained the paſſage in this manner. MALONE., 


By adopting Dr. Johnſon's firſt conjeQure, „puts out,” for 

« puts on, a tolerable ſenſe may be given to theſe obſcure lines. 
Jam but the ſhadow of poor Buckingham; and even the figure 
or outline of this ſhadow begins now to fade away, being extin- 
guiſhed by this impending cloud, which darkens (or interpoſes 
between me and) my clear ſun, that is, the favour of my ſovereign." 
BLACKSTONE. 


FF —— and the beſt heart of it,] Heart is not here taken for the 
great organ of circulation and life, but, in a common, and popular 
ſenſe, for the moſt valuable or precious part. Our author, in 
Hamlet, mentions the keart of heart. Exhauſted and effete ground 
is {aid by the farmer to be out of cart. The hard and inner part 
of the oak is called heart of oat, JOHNSON. 


6. —_— flood i' the level - 
Of a full-charg'd Wr To ſtand in the level of a gun 
is to ſtand in a line with its mouth, lo as to be hit by the ſhot. 
„ | | Jonuns0N, 


So, in our author's Lover's complaint : | 
40 not a heart which in his level came 
„Could ſcape the hail of his all hurting aim.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 


Again, in our author's 117th Sonnet : 
„Bring me within the level of your frown, 
„But ſhoot not at me, K&c. 
| See alſo Vol. X. p. 65, u. 4; and p. 85, n. 7. MALONE. 
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The King takes his ſlate. The Lords of the Council 
take their ſeveral places. The Cardinal places 
himſelf under the King's feet, on his right fide. 


A noiſe within, crying, Room for the Queen. Enter 
the Queen, uſhered by the Dukes of NorFoLK and 

SUFFOLK: ſhe kneels. The King riſeth from his 
ſtate, takes, her up, kiſſes, and placeth her by him. 


Q. KaTH. Nay, we muſt longer kneel ; I am a 
ſuitor. 
K. HEN. Ariſe, and take place by us: — Half 
your ſuit | 
Never name to us; you have half our power: 
The other moiety, ere you aſk, is given; 
Repeat your will, and take it. e 
Q. KATH. Thank your majeſty; 
That you would love yourſelf; and, in that love, 
Not unconſider'd leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 
K. Hen. Lady mine, proceed. 
Q. Kart. I am ſolicited, not by a few, 
And thoſe of true condition, that your ſubjects 
Are in great grievance: there have been com- 
miſſions 
Sent down among them, which hath flaw'd che 
heart 
Of all their loyalties : — wherein, although, 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you: as putter-on 
Of theſe exactions, yet the king our maler, 


7 —— 4 putter-on 
Of theſe exaflions,) The inſtigator of theſe exadions; the per- 
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(Whoſe honour heaven ſhield from ſoil ) even he 

| eſcapes not 

Language unmannerly, yea, ſuch which breaks 

The ſides of loyalty, and almoſt appears ch 

In loud rebeliion. | _ 
No. Not almoſt appears, 

It doth appear: for, upon theſe taxations, 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them *longing, * have put off 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 

Unfit for other life, compell'd by hunger 

And lack of other means, in deſperate manner 

Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar, 

And Danger ſerves among them.“ 


* 


ſon who ſuggeſted to the king the taxes complained of, and incitet 


him to exad them from bis ſub bie ds. So, in Macoeth : 
„% — -- The powers above 
« Put on their inftruments,” 
Again; in Hamlet : 
+ Of death put on by cunnipg and forc'd cauſe.” MALONF, 
See Vol. XI. p. 226. n. 8. STEEVENS. | 
® The many to them 'longing;] The many is the meim, the wainy 
the people, Dryden is, perhaps, the laſt that uſed this word: 
„% The kings before their many rode.“ JOHNSON, 


believe the many is only the multitude, the ot . Thus, Co- 
riolanus, ſpeaking of the rabble, calls them: 

„ the mutable rank-ſcented many.” STEEVENS, 
- 9 And Danger ſerves among thim.] Could one eafily believe, that 
a writer, who had, but immediately before, funk ſo low in his 
expreflion, ſhould here riſe again to a beight fo truly ſublime ? 


where, by the nobleſt ſtretch of fancy, Danger, is perſonalized as _ 


ferving in the rebel army, and ſhaking the eltabliſhed government. 

WARBURTON, 

Chavcer, Gower, Skelton, and Spenſer, have perſonified Danger. 

The firſt, in bis Romoune of the Roſe; the ſecond, in his fifth book 
De Conf: ſuone Amaniis ; the third in his Bouge of Court: 

„With chal, anone out ſtart dangere. 
and the fourth, in the 10th Canto of the fourth book of his Faery 
Queen, aud again in the fifth book and the ninth Canto. 


STEEVENS. 


he 
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K. HEN. Taxation! | 
Wherein? and what taxation?—My lord cardinal, 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 

Know you of this taxation? 

Wor. | Pleaſe you, fir, 
I know but of a lingle part, in aught , 

Pertains to the ſtate; and front but in that file* 
Where others tell lieps with me. 

Q. KATH. No, my lord, 
You know no more than others: but you frame 
Things, that are known alike; * which are not 

wholeſome 
To thoſe which would not know them, and yet 
muſt 
Perforce be their acquaintance. Theſe exadtions, 
Whereof my ſovereign would have note, they are 
Moſt peſtilent to the hearing; and to bear them, 
The back is ſacrifice to the load. They ſay, 
They are devis'd by yon; or elſe you ſuffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 
K. HEN. Still exaction! 
The nature of it? In what kind, let's know, 


Is this exaction? 


2. KATH. I am much too venturons 
In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden'd 


9 — front but in that file—] I am but primus inter fares. 
I am but firſt in the row of counſellors, Pansen. 


This was tbe very idea that Wolſey wiſhed to difclaim. It 
was not his intention to acknowledge that he was the firſt in the 
row of counſellors, but that he was merely on a level with the 
reſt, and ſtept in the ſame line with them. M. MASON. 


3 You duo no more than others : Kc. ] That is, you know no more 
than other counſellors, but you are the perſon who frame thoſe 


things which are afterwards propofed, and known equally by all. 
M. MASON. 
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Under your promis'd pardon. The ſubject's grief 


Comes through commiſſions, which compel from 
each 

The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levy' d 

Without delay; and the pretence for this 

Is nam'd, your wars in France: This makes bold 

0 mouths: 

Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts 
freeze | 


Allegiance in them ; their curſes now, 
Live where their prayers did ; and it's come to 


. pals, 
That tractable obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed will.“ I would, your highneſs 
Would give it quick conſideration, for 


T here! is no primer buſineſs. 


4 — traflable obedience Nc. ] i. e. thoſe who are traJable and 
obedient, muft give way to others who are angry. MUSGRAVE. 

The meaning of this is, that the people were ſo much irritated 
by oppreſhon, that their reſentment = the better of their obe- 
dience. M. MASON. 

The meaning, I think, is — Things are now in ſuch a fituation, 
that reſentment and indignation predominate in every man's breaſt 
over duty and allegiance. MALONE. 

s There is no primer buſineſs.) In the old edition : 

There is no primer baſeneſs. 
The queen is here complaining of the ſuffering of the commons; 
which, ſhe ſuſpeQs, aroſe from the abuſe of power iu ſome great 
men. But ſhe is very reſerved in ſpeaking her thoughts concern- . 
ing the quality of it. We may be affured then, that ſhe did not, 
in concluſion, call it the higheſt baſeneſs; but rather made uſe ofa 
word that could not offend the cardinal, and yet would incline the 
King to give it a ſpeedy hearing. I read therefore : 

T here is no primer buſineſs, 
i, e. no matter of ſtate that more earneflly preſſes a diſpatch. 

WARBURTON, 

Dr. Warburton (for reaſons which he has given in his note) 
would read: 

— 70 primer buſineſs: 


* 
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This is againſt our pleaſure. | * 
Wor. 255 And for me, | 


I have no further gone in this, than. by 
A ſingle voice; and that not paſs'd me, but 


By learned approbation of the judges: 


If I am traduc'd by tongues, which neither ku 
My faculties, nor perſon,“ yet will be 

The chtonicles of my doing. —let me ſay, 

Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. We muſt not lint? 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 

To cope“ malicious cenſarers; Which ever, 
As ravenous fiſhes, do a veſſel follow 

That is new trimm'd; but benefit no further 

Than vainly longing. What we oft do beſt, 

By ſick interpreters, once weak ones, is 


but I think the meaning of the original word is rofficiently clear; 
No primer baſeneſs is no miſchief more ripe or ready for redreſs, So, 


in Othello : 


& Were they as prime as goats, as hot as W 
SrEEVEMS. 


17 I an traduc'd by tongues, which neither jonas, | 
My faculties, nor perſon,] The old copy—by ignorant tongues. 
But ſurely this epithet muſt have been an interpolation, the ignoranc⸗ 
of the ſuppoſed ſpeakers being ſufficiently indicated by their knowing 
neither the faculties nor perſon of the Cardinal. I have, therefore, 
with Sir. T. Hanmer, reſtored the meaſure, by the preſent omiſſion. 
STEEVENS. 


1 We muſt not tint—] - To flint i is to Aop, to to retard. Many 
inftances of this ſenſe of the word are given in a note on Romeo 
and Juliet, AA I. ſc. iii. STEEVENS. 

" To cope—] To engage with ; to encounter. The word is 
fill uſed in ſome counties. JOHNSON, 


So, in As you like it: 
« I Tove to cope him in theſe ſullen fits." STrEVENS. 
—— once weak ones,] The modern editors read —or weak 


Vol. XVI. D 
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Not ours, or not allow'd ; What worſt, as oft, 


Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up 


For our beſt act.“ If we ſhall Nand nll, 
In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, 
We ſhould take root here where we lit, or lit 
State ſtatues only 

K. Hen. Things done well, * 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear ; 
Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be fear d. Have you a precedent 
Of this commiſſion? I believe, not any. 
We muſt not rend our ſubjects from our laws, 
And ſtick them in our will, Sixth part of each? 
A trembling contribution ! Why, we take, 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' the timber; 
And, though we-leave it with a root, thus hack'd, 


ones; but once is not unſrequently uſed for ſometime, or at one time 
or other, among our ancient writers. 

So, in the 13th Idea of Drayton : 

This diamond ſhall once conſume to Juſt." * 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: — pray thee, once to- 
night give my ſweet Nan this ring.” Again, in Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth : **.-—If God ſhould take from us her moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty (as once he will) and ſo leave us deſtitute . 
| STEEVENS, 

71 —— or not allow'd;] Not approved, See Vol. V. p. 90. 
n. 5. MALONE, | 

5 —— what worſt, as oft, 

Hitting @ groſſer quality,] The worſt ations of great men are 
commended by the vulgar, as more accommodated to the grollneis 
of their notions. JOHNSON. 

For our beft act.] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of meaſure, we ſhould 
read—adtion. Perhaps the three laſt letters of this word were ac- 
cidentally omitted by the compolitor. STEgvens. 

* Things done well,] Sir T. Hanmer, very judiciouſly in my 
opinion, completes the meaſure by reading : 

T hings that are done well. STEEVENS. 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o' the timber 3] Lop is a 

ſubſtantive, and figuikes ah branches, WARBURTON, 
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The air will drink We ſap. 


33 


To every county, 


Where this is queſtion' d, ſend our letters, wi 
Free pardon to each man that has deny'd 
The force of this commiſſion : Pray, look to't; 


I put it to your care. 
WoL. 


Of the king's grace and pardon, 


CONmons 


Hardly conceive of me; let it be nois'd, 


A word with 1 you. | 


[To the Sectetary, 
Let there be letters writ to every ſhire, 


The griev'd 


That, through our interceſſion, this revokement 
And pardon comes: I ſhall anon adviſe you 


Further in the proceeding. 


Euter 


0. Kar. Tam ſorry, that the duke of Bucking- 


ham 


Surveyor. 


— 


Is run in your diſpleaſure. 25 


K. HEN. 


It grieves many: 


e Secretary. 


The gentlemgn is learn'd, * and a moſl rate ſpeaker, 


4 That, through our interceſſion, be. So, in Holinſhed, P- 894: 
© The cardivall, to deliver himſelf from the evil will of the 
commons, purchaſed by procuring and advancing of this demand, 
afirmed, and cauſed it to be bruted abrode that through his inter= 
ceſſion che king had pardoned and releaſed all things.” 


5 Enter Surveyor. ] It appears from Holinſhed that his name was 


Charles Knyvet. RITSON. 
* The gentleman is learn'd, 


Prologue of the tranſlator,” that the Knyghte of the Swanne, a 
French romance, was tranſlated at the requeſt of this unfortunate 
noble man. Copland, the printer, adds. ——this preſent hiſ- 
tory compyled, named Helyas the Knight of the Swanne, of whom 
linially is deſcended my ſaid lord.“ 


Friday the 179th of May, 1521. 


STEEVENS. 


Ke. We underſtand from « The 


The book * no date. 
D 2 


Ine duke was executed on 


SrEEVENS. 
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To nature none more bound]; his training ſuch, 
That he may futniſh and inſtruc great teachers, 
And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf, ” | 

Yet ſee, N | 

When theſe ſo noble benefits ſhall prove | 
Not well diſpos'd, * the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair, This man ſo complete, 
Who was enroll'd 'mongſt wonders, and when we, 
Almoſt with raviſh'd lif'ning, could not find 


His hour of ſpeech a minute! he, my lady, 


Hath into monſtrons habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 


As if beſmear'd in hell.“ Sit by ns; you ſhall hear 


(This was bis gentleman in truſt,) of him 
Things to ſtrike honour ſad, - Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices; whereof | 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. - 
Wor. Stand forth; and with bold ſpirit relate 
what you, | 
Moſt like a careful ſubje&, have collected 
Out of the duke of Buckingham. | 
K. Hen. Speak freely. 
Surv. Firſt, it was uſual with him, every day 
It would infect his ſpeech, That if the king 


7 And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf.] Beyond the treaſures of 


his own mivd, JOHNSON, 
Read : 
And ne'er ſeek aid out of himſelf. Yet ſee, ——, RITSOx. 
9 noble benefits — — 2 
Not well diſos' d,] Great gifts of nature and education, nod 
joined with good diſpoſitions. JOHNSON. 
9—— is become as black | 
As if beſmear'd in hell.) So, in Othells : 
©. — — Her name, that was as freſh + 
+ As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
« As mine own face,” STEEVENS, 
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should without iſſue die, he'd carry it ſo 

To make the ſcepter his: Theſe very words 

] have heard him utter to his ſon-in-law, 

Lord Aberga'ny; to whom by oath he menac'd 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 

Wor. Pleaſe your highneſs, note 

This dangerous conception in this point.“ 
Not friended by his wiſh, to your high perſon 
His will is moſt malignant; and it ſtretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 


. KaTH. My learn'd lord cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity. | 
K. HEN. Speak on: 


How grounded he his title to the crown, 


t any time ſpeak aught? 
SURV. He was brought to this 
mA a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins.“ 


— he'd carry H—] Old copy —he'l. Correged by Mr, 
Rowe, MALONE. 


4 


3 This dangerous conception in this point.] Note this particular 
part of this dangerous deſign, JOHNSON. 


* By a vain prophecy of Nickolas Hopkins. ] In former edition! 2 
By à vain prophecy of Nickolas Henton, 

We heard before, from Brandon, of one Nicholas Hopkins; and 
now his name is changed into Henton; ſo that Brandon and the 
ſurveyor ſeem to be in two ftories. There is, however, but one 
and the ſame perſon meant. Hopkins; as I have reftored it in the 
text, for perſpicuity's ſake: yet it will not be any difficulty to 
account for the other name, when we come to conſider, that he 
was a monk of the convent, called Henton, near Briftol. So both 
Hall and Holinſhed acquaivt us, And he might, according to 


the place; as Hopkins from his family, TaxzoBALD. 


worth a note. It would be doing too great an honour to the 
players to ſuppoſe them capable of being the authors of it. 
| | STEEV ENS, 
| | | D 3 


pon our fail? to this point haſt thou heard him 


me cuſtom of theſe times, be called Nicholas of Heuton, from 


This miſtake, as it was undoubtedly made by Shakſpeare, is 


. 
3 
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K. Hen. What was that Hopkins? 

Surv, Sir, a Chartreux friar, 
His confeſſor; who fed bim every minute | 
With words of ſovereignty. 


K. HEN. How know thou this ? | 


DURY. Not long before your Kighneſs ſped to 
France, \ 

The duke being at the Roſe, within the pariſh 
Saint Lawrence Poultney,* did of me demand 
What was the ſpeech amongſt the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey: I reply'd, 
Men fear'd, the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king's danger. Preſently the duke 

Said. Twas the fear, indeed; and that he donbted, 

"T would prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk ; that oft, ſays he, 
Halli ſent to me, wiſhing me to permit 
Fohn de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of ſome moment : 
Whom aftef under the con ſeſſion's ſeal® 
He ſolemnly had ſworn, that, what he ſpoke, 


Shakſpeare was perhaps led into the miſtake by inadvertently 
referring the words, * called Henton,” in the pallage already 
quoted from Holinſhed, (p. 25, u. 2.) not to the monaſtery, but 
to the monk. MALONE. 

5 The duke being at the Roſe, &c.) This houſe was purchaſed about 


the year 1561, by Richard Hill, ſometime maſter of the Merchaut 


Tailors company, and is now the Merchant Tailors ſchool, in 
Suffolk- laue. WHALLEY. 

6 —— under the confeſſion's ſal— All the editions down 
from the beginning m—_— But what commiſſion's ſeal? 
That is a queſtion, I dare ſay, none of our diligent editors aſked 
themſelves. The text muſt be reftored, as | have correQed it; 
and honeſt Holinſhed, p- 863. ] from whom our author took the 
ſubftauce of this paſſage, may be called in as a teſtimony. — + The 
duke in talk told the ment, that he had done very well to bind his 
chaplain, John de la Court, under the ſeal of confeſſion, to keep 
ſecret ſuch matter,” TaxoBALD. 
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My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, ſhould utter, with demure confidence 
This pauſingly enſu'd, — Neither the king, nor his heirs, 
(Tell you the duke) ſhall-proſper : bid him flrive. 
To gain the love” of the commonally ; the _ | 
Shall govern England. : b | 
. KaTH. If I know you well, 
You. were the duke's ſurveyor, and loſt your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants : Take good heed, "Bas. 
You charge not in your ſpleen a noble perſon, 
And ſpoil your nobler ſoul! I ſay, take heed; 
Yes, heartily beſeech you. 
K. HEN. Let him on :— 
Go forward. 
SuURvV. On my ſoul, I'll ſpeak but truth. 
I told my lord the duke, By the devil's illuſions 
This monk might be deceivd; and that 'twas 4 
dang'rons for him, | 
To ruminate on this ſo far, until 5 
It forg'd him ſome deſign, which, being believ'd, 
It was much like to do: He anſwer'd, Tujh ! 
It can do me no damage : adding further, 


. 


n 


7 To gain the love — ] The old copy od. the love. = 
; STEEVENS, 


For the klertie of the word gain, I am lesende. From the 
correſponding paſlage in Holinthed, it appears evidently to have 
been called through the careleflneſs of the compoſitor: „The 
ſaid monke told to De. la Court, neither the king nor his heirs 
ſhould proſper, and that I ſhould endeavour to purchaſe the good 
wills of the commonalty of England.” 

Since I wrote the above, I find this corre&ion had been made by 
the editor of the fourth folio. MALONE. 

It had been adopted by Mr. Rowe, and all ſubſequent editors, 

STEEVENS., 


* —— for him, ] Old copy — for this. Correted by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONE, | 
. 6 
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That, had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail'd, 
The cardinal's and fir Thomas Lovell's heads 
Should have gone off, IL 
K. Hen. Ha! what, ſo rank?? Ah, ha! 
There's miſchief in this man Canſt thou ſay 
: farther? LEVEL FLA Shs 
Surv. I can, my hege. 
IR. Proceed, 
Surv. / Being at Greenwich, 
After your highneſs had reprov'd the duke 
About fir William Blomer,©_ 
_—_ I remember 
Of ſuch a time :—Being my ſworn ſervant,* 
The duke retain'd him his, But on; What 
hence? | wt | 
Surv. If, quoth he, I for this had been committed, 
As, to the Tower, TI thought, -I would have play'd 
The part ny father meant to att upon 
The uſurper Richard : who, being at Saliſbury, 
Made ſuit to come in his preſence ; which if granted, 
As he made ſemblance of his duty, would | F 
Have put his knife into him,” 
K. HEN. A giant traitor! 


— 


9 —— ſo rank?] Rank weeds, are weeds grown up to great 


height and firength, What, ſays the king, was he advanced to this 


pitch? JOHNSON, 


5 Being my ſworn ſervant, &c.] Sir William Blomer, 
(Holinſhed calls him Bulmer,) was reprimanded by the king in the 
Rar-chamber, for that, being his ſworn ſervant, he had left the 
king's ſervice for the duke of Buckingham's. Edwards's MSS. 

| | | 3 STEEVENS, 


Have put his knife into kim, ] The accuracy of Holinſhed, if from 
him Sbakſpeare took his account of the accuſations and puniſhment, 
together with the qualities of the Duke of Buckingham, is proved in 
the moſt authenück manner by a very curious report of his caſe in 


Ar 
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Wor. Now, madam, may his highneſs live in 
freedom, 7 tt | 
And this man out of priſon? 
. KATH. _ © God mend all! 
K. HEN. There's ſomething more would out of 
thee; What ſay'ſt? | 
Surv. After — the duke his father, — with the 
knife — 4 - . 
He ſtretch'd him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another ſpread on his breaſt, mounting his eyes, 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath ; whoſe tenoun 
Was, — Were he evil us'd, he would out-go 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſolute purpoſe. _, 
K. Hen. There's his period, 
To ſheath his knife in us. He is attach d; 
Call him to preſent trial: if he may 
Find mercy in the law, tis his; if none, 
* | 4 . 
Eaſt. Term. 13 Hen. VIII. in the year books publiſhed by autho- 
Tity, fol. 11 and 12, edit. 1597. After in the moſt exadt manner | | 
ſetting forth the arrangement of the: Lord High Steward, the Peers, 4 
the arraignment, and other forms and ceremonies, it ſays: „Et | 
iſhnt fuit arreine Edward Duc de Buckingham, le derrain jour de ": 
Terme le xlj jour de May, le Duc de Norfolk donques eſtant Grand | 
ſeneſchal : la cauſe fuit, pur ceo que il avoit entend I mort de | | 
noſtre Snr. le Roy. Car premierment un Moine del“ Abbey de 
Henton in le countie de Somerſet dit a lui que il ſera Roy & com- 
mand” lui de obtenir le benevolence del' communalte, & ſur ceo 
i donna certaines robbes a ceſt entent. A que il dit que le moine | 
ne onques dit ainſi a lui, & que il ne dona ceux dones a ceſt intent. _ 
Donques auterfoits il dit, fi le Roy moruſt ſans iflue male, il voul' | 
eflre Roy: & auxi que il diſoit, fi le Roy avoit lui commis al - 
priſon, donques il voul' lui occire ove ſon dagger. Mes touts 
ceux matters il denia in effe&, mes fuit trove coulp: Et pur ceo il 
avoit jugement comme traitre, & fuit decolle le Vendredy devant le 
Fele del Pen tecoſi que ſuit le xiij jour de May avant dit. Dieu à 
ſa ame grant mercy — car il fuit tres noble prince & prudent, & 
mirror de tout courtelie,” VAILLANT, 


He's traitor to the height. 
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Let him not ſeek't of us: By day and night. 


| [Excunt, 
SCENE II. 


A' Room in che Palace. 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain “ and Lord Sanns. * 


ChAu. Is it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould 
Juggle 5 
Men into ſuch ſtrange myſteries ? © 


3 —— By day and nigit,] This, I believe, was a phraſe an- 


ciently ſiguifyiog — at all times, - every way, completely. In The 


Merry Wives of Windſor, Falſtaff, at the end of his letter to Mrs. 
Ford, ſtyles himſelf: 

© Thine own true knight, 

© By day or night,” &c. 
Again, {I muſt repeat a quotation I have elſewhere employed) in 
the third book of Gower, De Conſeſſione Amantis : 

The fonne cleped was Machayre, 

«© The daughter eke Canace hight, 

% By date bothe and che by night." 

The King's words, however, by ſome criticks, have been con- 
Hdered as an adjuration. I do not pretend to bave determined the 
exact force of them. STEEVENS. 

* —— Lord Chamberlain—] Shakſpeare has placed this ſcene in 
1521. Charles Earl of Worceſter was then Lord Chamberlain ; 
but when the king in fact went in maſquerade-to Cardinal Wolſey's 
houſe, Lord Sands, who is here introduced as going thither with 
the Chamberlain, himſelf poſſeſſed that office. MALONE. 


Lord Chamberlain—] Charles Somerſet, created Earl of Wor- 


ceſter 5 Henry VIII. He was Lord Chamberlain both to Henry VII. 

and Henry VIII. and continued in the office until his death, 1526. 

| REED. 

Lord Sands,] Sir William Sands, of the Vine near Bafing- 

ſtoke in Hants, was created a peer 1524. He became Lord Cham- 
berlain upon the death of the Earl of Worceſter in 1526. REED. 
* Is it poſſible, the ſpells of France ſhould juggle ; 

Men into ſuch ſtrange myttetiey? ] Myfteries were allegorical 
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SANDS. | New cuſtoms, 
Though they be never ſo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow'd.. | 
CA. As far as I ſee, all the good our Engliſh: 
Have got by the late voyage, is but merely _ 
A fit or two o'the face; but they are ſhrewd ones; 
For when they hold them, you would ſwear di- 
rectly, S 
Their very noſes had been counſellors 
To Pepin, or Clotharius, they keep ſtate fo. | 
SanDS. They have all new legs, and lame ones; 
one would take it, 
That never ſaw them * pace before, the ſpavin, 


ſhows, which the mummers of thofe times exhibited in odd fan- 
taltick habits. Myſteries are uſed, by an eaſy figure, for thoſe that 
exhibited myflerics 5 and the ſeuſe is only, that the travelled Engliſh- 
men were metamorphoſed, by foreign faſhions, into ſuch an un- 
couth appearance, that they looked like mummers in a myſtery. 
Jonns0N, 


That myſteries is the genuine reading, [Dr. Warburton would 
read—mockeries] and that it is uſed in a different ſenſe from the 
one here given, will appear in the following inſtance from Dray» 
ton's Shepherd's Garland : 

„% even ſo it fareth now with thee, 

« And with theſe wiſards of thy myfterie.” 
The context of which ſhows, that by wiſards are meant poets, and 
by myſterie their poetic ſkill, which was before called “ miſter artes.“ 
Hence the myſteries in Shakſpeare figoify thoſe fantaſtick manners 
and faſhions of the French, which had operated as ſpells or enchant- 
ments, HENLEY. 


TA fit or two o' the face; A fit of the face ſeems to be what 
we now term a grimace, an artificial caſt of the countenance. 
Jonxsox. 


Fletcher has wore plainly expreſſed the ſame thought in The 
Elder Brother : 
© —— learnt new tongues —— | 
To vary his face as ſeamen do their compals,” 
STFEVENS. 


That never ſaw them — ] Old copy —ſee em. Corrected by 
Mr, Pope. MALONE, | 
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A ſpringhalt reign'd among them. 


- CHAM. Death! my lord, 

Their clothes are aſter ſuch a pagan cut too, 

T hat, _—_ the 188 worn out chriftendom, How 
now! 

What news, fir Thomas Lovell ? 


Enter Sir TeoMas LOVELL. 


LOV. Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That's clapp'd upon the court- gate. | 
CHAM. What is't for? 
Lov. The reformation of our travell'd gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 
CHAM. I am glad, 'tis there; now I would pray 
our monſieurs 
To think an Engliſh courtier may be wiſe, 
And never ſee the Louvre. 
Lov. They muſt either 
(For ſo run the conditions,) leave theſe remnants 


"4 


9 A ſpringhalt reign'd among them. | The firinghalt, or ſpring- 
balt, (as the old copy reads J is a diſeaſe incident to borſes, which 
gives them a convullive motion in their paces. 

So, in Muleaſſes the Turk, 1610; 42 reaſon of a general 
fpring-halt and debiliqy in their hams.” 

Again, in Bev Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair: | 

„ Poor ſoul, ſhe has had a ffringhalt.” STEEVENS. 


Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors, without any neceſßty, I 
think, for 4 ſpringhalt, read —4nd ſpringhalt. MALONE, 


—— cut too,] Old copy—cut to't, CorreQed in the fourth 
folio. MALONWE. 5 


Both the firſt and ſecond folio read — cut Y00't, ſo that for part 


of this cotredtion we are not indebted to the fourth folio, 
| STEEVINS' 
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Of fool, and feather," that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pettaining thereunto, (as fights, and fireworks ;* 


Leave theſe remnants EY : 

Of fool, and feather, ] This does not allude to the feathers 
anciently worn in the hats and caps of our countrymen, (a ci 
cumſtance to which no ridicute could juſtly belong,) but to an 
effeminate faſhion recorded in Greene's Farewell to Folly, 1617; 
from whence it appears that even young gentlemen carried ſans of 


feathers in their hands: “ —— we firive to be counted womaniſh, 


by keeping of beauty, by curling the hair, by wearing plumes of 
cathers in our hands, which in wars, our anceſtors wore on their 
heads.” Again, in his Quip for an upffart Courtier, 1620: „ Then 
our young countiers ſtrove to exceed one another in vertue, not in 
bravery; they rode not with fannes to ward their faces from the 
wind,” &c. Again, in Lingua. &c. 1607, Phantaſtes, who is a 
male charaQer, is equipped with a fan. STEEVENS.' 


The text may receive illuſtration from a paſſage in Naſhe's Liſe 
of Iacte Wilton, 1594: » At that time | viz. in the court of King 
Henry VIII] I was no common ſquire, no undertroden torch- 
bearer, I had my feather in my cap as big as a flag in the foretop, my 
French doublet gelte in the belly, as though (lyke a pig readie to 
be ſpitted } all my guts had been pluckt out, a paire of ſide paned 
hoſe that hung down like two ſcales filled with Holland cheeſes, 
my long flock that fate cloſe to my dock, —my rapier pendant like 
a round flicke, &c, my blacke cloake of black cloth, oueiſpreads 
ing my backe lyke a thornbacke or an elephantes eare; —and in 
conſummation of my cariolitie, my handes without gloves, all @ 
more French," &c. RiTSON. | 


In Rowley's Match at Midnight, Ad I. fc. i. Sim ſays: © Yes, 
yes, the that dwells in Blackfryers next to the fign of the fool laughs 
ing at a ſeal ler.“ | 


But Sir Thomas Lovell's is rather an allufion to the feathers 
which were formerly worn by fools in their caps. See a print on 
this ſubjet from a painting of Jordaens, engraved by Voert; and 
again, in the ballad of News and no News : IS 

„% And feathers wagging in a fool's cap.” DouCce, 
* —— fireworks; ] We learn from a French writer quoted 
in Montfaucon's Monuments de la Monarchie Frangoiſe, Vol. IV. 
that ſome very extraordinary fireworks were played off on the 
evening of the laſt day of the royal interview between Guynes and 
Ardres. Hence, our * travelled gallants,” who were preſent at 


this exhibition, might have imbibed their fondneſs for the pyro» 
technic art, STEEYENS, | 


[ 
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Abuſing better men than they can be, 

Out of a foreign wiſdom, ) renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall ſtockings, 

Short bliſter'd breeches,* and thoſe types of travel, 

And underſtand again like honeſt men ; 

Or pack to their old playfeJlows : there, I take it, 

T bey may, cum privilegio, wear away * 

The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 
Sas. Tis time to give them phylick, their 


diſeaſes 
Are grown ſo catching. 
CHAM. What a loſs our ladies. 
Will have of theſe trim vanities ! 
Lov. Ay, marry, 


There will be woe indeed, lords; the fly whoreſons 
Have got a ſpeeding trick to lay down ladies; 
A French ſong, and a fiddle; has no fellow. 

SANDS: T he devil hddle them! I am glad, they're 

going; 

(For, ſure, there's no converting of them; ) now 
An honeſt country lord, as Jam, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-ſong, 
And have an hour of hearing ; and, by'r-lady, 
Held current mulick too. 

CHAM. Well ſaid, lord Sands; 
Your colt's tooth is not caſt yet. 

SANDS. No, my lord; 
Nor ſhall not, while I have a ſtump. 

CHAM. Sir Thomas, 
Whither were you a. going ? 

—— bliſter'd breeckes,] Thus the old copy; i. e. breeches 
puff d. ſwell'd out like bliſfers. The modern editors read—bolfter'd 
breeches, which has the ſame meaning. SIEEVENS, 


wear away —] Old copy — wee away. Corre&ed in 
the ſecond folio, MALONE, 
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Lov. To the cardinal's ; s 
Your lordſhip is a gueſt too. 
CHAM. O, tis true: 


This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, ll aflare you. 
Lov. That churchman bears a bounteous mind 
indeed, | 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His dews fall every where. 
Cyan. ; | No donbt, be's noble; 
He had a black mouth, that ſaid other of him. 
Sands. He may, my lord, he has wherewithal ; 
in him 
Sparing would ſhow a worſe fin than ill doctrine : 
Men ob wes: hooks. be. wot Mic we. 
They are ſet here for examples. 
CHAM. True, they are ſo; 
But ſew now give ſo great ones. My barge ſtays ;* 
Yourlordſhip ſhall along: - Come, good fir Thomas, 
We ſhall be late elſe; which I would not be, 
For I was ſpoke to, with fir Henry Guildford, 
This night to be comptrollers. 
SANDS. I am your lordſhip's 8. 
Exeunt. 


—— My barge flazs; ] The ſpeaker is now in the king's 
** at Bridewell, from which ke is proceeding by water to York« 
place, { Cardinal Woiſey's bouſe,) now Whitchall, MALONE, 
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— 


The Preſence-Chamber in Tor Place. 


Hautboys, A ſmall table under a ſlate for the e dive 
a longer table for the gueſts. Enter at one door, 
ANNE BULLEN, and divers Lords, Ladies, and 
Genllewomen, as gueſts ; at another door, enter Sir 
Henky GUILDFORD. 


Gutty. Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
Salutes ye all: This night he dedicates 
To fair content, and yon: none here, he hopes, 
In all this noble bevy, * has brought with her 
One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
-As firſt-good company, good wine, good welcome 
Can make good people.*-——O, my lord, you are 

tardy ; HEY: 


* —— noble bevy, ] Milton has copied this word: 
„ A bevy of fair dames.” JOHNSON. 


Spenſer had before Shakſpeare employed this word in the ſame 
manner : 
„ And whither runs this bevy of ladies bright ?” ; 
Shepheard's Calender. April, 
Again, in his Faery Queent : 
% And in the midft thereof, upon the flo wre, 
« A lovely bevy of faire ladies ſate. 
The word bevy was originally applied to larks. See the Gloſſary 
to the Shepheard's Calender. MALONE. 


© As firſt-good company, Kc. | As this paſſage has been all along 


pointed, [ As firſt, good company, ] Sir Harry Guildford is made 


to include all theſe under the firſt article; and then gives us the 
drop as to what ſhould follow. The poet, I am perſuaded, wrote: 
As firſt-good company, good wine, good 2 &c, 


vi 
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Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sanps; and Sir | 
THOMAS LOVELL, | 


- 


The very thought of this fair company 


Clapp'd wings to me. ; 3 
or, CHAM. Yon are young, fir Harry Guildford; 
and SANDS, Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal 
Sir hut half my lay-thonghts in him, ſome of theſe 
Should find a running banquet ” ere they reſted, 
| I think, would better pleaſe them : By my life, 
ey They are a ſweet ſociety of fair ones. 
bs i. e. he would have you as merry as theſe three things can make 
you, the beſt compavy in the land, of the beſt rank, good wine, &e. 
RR an THEOBALD., 
me Sir, T. Hanmer has mended it more elegantly, but with greater 
are violence: | 
As firft, good company, then good wine, &c. JOHNSON. : . 
—— 2 running N A running banquet, literally ſpeak- 
ing, is a haſty refreſhment, as fet in oppoſition to a regular aud 
protraded meal, The former is the object of this rakiſh peer; the 
latter, perhaps he would have relinquiſhed Yo thoſe of more per- 
| manent defires. STEEVENS. ' | 2 
25 A running banquet ſeems to have meant a hafly banquet. © Queen 
Margaret and Prince Edward, (ſays Habington in bis Hiftory of 
ril King Edward IV.) though by the Earle recalled, found their fate 
7 znd the winds ſo adverſe, that they could not land in England, to 
taſte this running banquet to which fortune had invited them. The 
| hafly banquet, that was in Lord Sands's thoughts, is too obvious to 
L require explanation. | 
7 it ſhould ſeem from the following lines in the prologue to a 
comedy called The Walks of Iſlington, 1657, that ſome doubte 
ng meaning was couched under the phraſe, @ running banquet : 
de © The gate unto his walks, through which you may 
he „ Behold a pretty proſpeR of the play; 
e: „A play of walks, or you may pleaſe to rank it 
© With that which ladies love, @ running banquet.” g 
| MA4LONEs 
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Lov. O, that your lordſhip were but now con- 
feſſor 
To one or two of theſe! 
SANDS. I would, I were; 
They ſhould find eaſy penance. | 
Lov. 'Faith, how eaſy ? 
Sanps. As eaſy as a down-bed would afford it. 
CHAM. Sweet ladies, will it pleaſe you fit? Sir 
_ Harry, 
Place you that fide, I'll take the charge of this: 
His grace is ent'ring.—Nay, you mult not freeze; 
Two women plac'd together makes cold weatber :— 
My lord Sands, you are one will keep them waking; 
Pray, fit between theſe ladies. 
SANDS. By my faith, 
And thank your lordſhip.— By your leave, Seo 
ladies : 
[Seats himſelf between ANNE BULLEN and another 
Lady. © 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father. 
ANNE. Was he mad, fir? 
SANDS. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too: 
But he would bite none; juſt as I do now, 
He would kifs you twenty with a breath, 
[Kiſſes her, 
CHAM. Well ſaid, my lord, — 
So, now you are fairly ſeated :—Gentlemen, 
The penance lies on you, if thele fair ladies 
Paſs away frowning. 
SANDS, For my little cure, 
Let me alone. 
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Hautboys. Enter Cardinal WoLsEY, attended; and 

takes his ſlate. 

4 oy | 
it; Wor. You are welcome, my fair gueſts ; that 
Sir noble lady, | 

Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 

Is not my friend : This, to confirm my welcome 
es And to you all good health. Drinks. 


— SANDS. Your grace is noble: — 
g; Let me have ſuch a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And fave me ſo much talking. | 
Wor, My lord Sands, 
ef I am beholden to yon: cheer your neighbours.— 
Ladies, you are not merry ;—Gentlemen, 
ier Whoſe fault is this? 
SANDS. The red wine firſt muſt riſe 
In their fair cheeks, my lord; then we ſhall have 
them | | i 
Talk us to ſilence. 
0: ANNE. You are a merry gameſter, | 
My lord Sands. | 8 | 
SANDS. Yes, if I make my play. | 
er. Here's to your ladyſhip: and pledge it, madam, , 
— For 'tis to ſuch a thing.— 2 
ANNE. You cannot ſhow me. 


* —— if I make my play.] i, e. if I make my party. 
STEEVENS, 


Rather, if I may chooſe my game. RITSON. 
As the meaſure, in this place, requires an additional ſyllable, we 
may, commodiouſly enough, read with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 
Yes, if I may make my play. STEEVENS« 
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SAxps. I told your grace, they would talk anon. 

[Drum and trumpets within: chambers diſcharged.” 

Wor, | What's that? 

CHAM, Look out there, ſome of yon. 

| Exit a Servant. 

Wor. ; f What warlike voice? 

And to what end is this? —Nay, ladies, fear not; 
By all the laws of war you are privileg'd. 


Re-enter Servant. 


CAM. How now? what is't? | 
SERV. | A noble troop of ſtrangers ; 
For ſo they ſeem: they have left their barge * and 
landed ; | 
And hither make, as great ambaſſadors 
From foreign princes. / 
Wor. | Good lord chamberlain, 
Go, give them welcome, you can ſpeak the French 
tongue ; 
And, pray, receive them nobly, and condu them, 


9 chambers diſcharged.] A chamber is a gun which ſtandse 
ere& on its breech, Such are uſed only on occaſious of rejoicing, 
and are ſo contrived as to carry great charges, and thereby to 
wake a noiſe more than proportioned to their bulk. They are 
called chambers becauſe they are mere chambers to lodge powder ; 


a chamber being the technical term for that cavity in a piece of 


ordnance which coutains the combuſtibles, Some of them are fill 
fired in the Park, and at the places oppofite to tbe patliameut- 
houſe when the king goes thither. Camden enumerates them 
among other guns, as follows: **#— — cannons, demi-canuons, 
chambers, arquebuſe, muſquet.”” 
Again, in A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1636: 
© — — I ſtill think o' the Tower ordinance, 
«« Or of the peal of chambers, that's ftill fir'd 
„% When my lord-mayor takes his barge.” STFEvENs, 
$ >= they have left their barge,] Sec p. 47, h. 4. MALONE. 
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Into our preſence, where this heaven of beauty | 
Shall ſhine at full upon them: Some attend him. — 


Exit Chamberlain, attended, All ariſe, and 
tables removed. 4 


'You have now a broken banquet; but we'll mendit, 


A good digeſtion to you all: and, once more, 
I ſhower a welcome on you; Welcome all. 


Hautboys. Enter the King, and twelve others, as 
Maſkers, * habited like Shepherds, with ſixteen torch- 

- bearers ; uſher'd by the Lord Chamberlain. They 

| paſs direflly before the Cardinal, and gracefully 
ſalute him. 


A noble company! What are their pleaſures? _ 
Chau. Becauſe they ſpeak no Engliſh, thus they 
pray'd 

To tell your grace; — That, having heard by fame 

Of this ſo noble and ſo fair aſſembly 

This night to meet here, they could do no leſs, 


\ 


Enter the King, and twelve others, as Maſkers,] For an account 
of this maſquerade ſee Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 921. STEEVENS. 
The account of this maſquerade was firſt given by Cavendilh, in 


his Life of Wolſey, which was written in the time of Queen Mary; 


from which Stowe and Holinſhed copied it. Cavendiſh was him- 
ſelf preſent. Before the king, &c. began to dance, they requeſted 
leave (ſays Cavendiſh) to accompany the ladies at mumckance. 
Leave being granted, „then went the maſquers, and firſt ſaluted 
all the dames, .and then returued to the moſt worthieft, and then 
opened the great cup of gold filled with 'crownes, and other pieces 
to caſt at, — Thus peruſing all the gentlewomen, of ſome they 
wonne, and to ſome they loſt. And having viewed all the ladies 
they returned to the Cardinal with great reverence, pouring downe 
all their gold, which was above two hundred crownes. At all, 
quoth the Cardinal, and caſting the die, he wonne it; whereat was 
made great joy. Life of Wolſcy, p. 22, edit. 1641, Marons. 
* 7 | E. 
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Out of the great reſpect they bear to beauty, 
But leave their flocks ; and, 5 de your fair conduct, 
Crave leave to view theft ladies, and entreat 
An hour of revels with them. 
Wor. Say, lord, chamberlain, 
They baye done my poor houſe grace for which 
I pay them 
| A thouſand thanks, and pray them take their row: 
{ares. 
Ladies choſen for the dance. The King chooſe | 
ANNE BULLEN. 
K. HEN. The faireſt hand 1 ever touch'd! O, 


beauty, 
Till now I never knew thee. [Mufic. Dance. 
Wor. My lord, | 
CHAM. Your grace? 
Wor. Pray, tell them thus much from me: 


There ſhould be one amongſt them, by his perſon, 
More worthy this place than myſelf; to whom, 
Tf I but knew bim, with my love and daty 
I wonld furrender it. 

CHAM. I will, my lord. 

[Cham. goes ar the company, ans returns, 

Wor. What ſay they 

CHAM. / bf a one, dy all confels, 
There is, indeed; which they would bave your grace 
Find out, and be will take it. * 


Wor. Let me ſee then.— 

Comes from has ſlate. 

By all your 8 leaves, gentlemen ; — Here T1! 
make |; 


My royal choice. 


$ —— take it.] That is, take the chief place, Jonnson. 


. 


1 


1 See Vol. IV. P · 41, n. 6, MALONE., 
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K. HEN. You bave found him, cardinal:“ 


 [Unmaſking. 
You hold a fair aſſembly; you do well, lord: 
You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 
1 ſhould judge now unhappily.* - 


Wor. 8 I am glad, 
Your grace is grown ſo pleaſant, | 
K. HEN. | My lord chamberlain, 


Pr'ythee, come bither : What fair lady's that ? 
CHAM. An't pleaſe your grace, fir Thomas Bul- 
len's daughter, 


The viſcount Rochford, one of her highneſs' women. 


K. HEN. By heaven, ſhe is a dainty 'one.—Sweet- 
heart, | | 
] were unmannerly, to take you out, 
And not to kiſs you, -A health, gentlemen, 
Let it go round. 


5 You have found him, cardinal :} Holinſhed ſays the Cardinal 
miſtook, and pitched upon fir Edward Neville; upon which the 
king laughed, and pulled off both his own maſk and Sir Edward's. 
Edwards' M8S, STEEVENS, 

6 —— unkappily.] That is, unluckily, miſchievouſly. : 

| JOHNSON. 

So, in A meme Jefle of a Man called Howleglas, bl. 1. no date: 
in ſuch manner colde he cloke and hyde his unkappineſſe and 
falſneſſe,” STEEvens. | | | 

See Vol. VI. p. 266. n. 9. MALONE, 

I were unmannerly, to 141 you out, 

And not to kiſs you.] A kiſs was anciently the eſtabliſhed fee 
of a lady's partner. So, in A Dialogue between Cuflom and Veritte, 
concerning the Uſe and Abuſe of Dauncing and Minſtrelſie, bl. I. no 
date, «+ Imprinted at, London, at the long ſhop adjoining unto 
faint Mildred's church in the Pultrie, by John Allde:” 

„But ſome reply, what foole would daunce, 
& If that when daunce is doon, 

„He may not have at laydes lips 

„That which in daunce he woon?” STEEVENS» 


E 4 


ft ” 


and ſhift him: and-thereupon, went into the Cardinal's bedcham- 


4 


* 
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' Wor. Sir Thomas Lovel, is the banquet ready 
T the privy chamber? 1 
Lov. Yes, my lord. ; 
Wor, Tour grace, 
I fear, with dancing is a little heated. * 
K. HEN. I fear, too much. 3 
Wor. | There's freſher air, my lord, 
In the next chamber. | 1. 
K. HEN. Lead in your ladies, every one.— Sweet 
„ 
I muſt not yet forſake yon: Let's be merry ;— 
Good my lord cardinal, I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to the ſe fair ladies, and a meaſure - 
To lead them once again; and then let's dream 
Who's beſt in favour. Let the muſick knock it. ? 
[Exeunt, with trumpets. 


This cuſtom is ſtill prevalent, among the country people, in 
many, perhaps all, parts. of the kingdom. When the fiddler thinks 
bis young couple have had muſick enough, he makes his inſtrument 
ſqueak out twe notes which all underſtand to ſay— lis her ! 

Nirsox. 

*_——6a little heated.) The king on being diſcc ver&d and de- 

fired by Wolſey to take his place, ſaid that he would * firſt go 


ber, where was a great fire prepared for him, and there be new 
appareled himſelfe with rich and princely garments. And in the 
king's abſence the diſhes of the banquet were cleane taken away, 
aud the tables covered with new and perfumed clothes. — Then the 


og took his ſeat under the cloath of eftate, commanding every Ma 
perſon to fit ſtill as before; and then came in a new banquet. before Ty 
his majeſtie of {wo hundred diſhes, and ſo they paſſed the night in 
banqueting and dancing untill morning. Cayendiſh's Life of Ur 
Wolſey. MALONE., | | Of 
9. —— Let the muſick knock it.] So, in Antonio and Mellida, 
Part I, 1602: ' 
„Fla. Faith, the ſong will ſeem to come off hardly. 7 
„% Catz. Troth, not a whit, if you ſeem to come of 
quickly. a 


i Fla. Pert Catzo, knock it then. STEVENS, 


/ 
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ACT u. SCENE I. C 
A Street. | 

Enter two Gentlemen, meeting, 


1. GexnT. Whither away ſo faſt? 3 
2. GENT. O. — God fave you!? 
Even to the hall, to hear what ſhall become 
Of the great duke of Buckingham. 3 
1. GENT. I'll fave you 
That labour, ſir. All's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the priſoner. OT 
. GENT. Were you there? 
. GrenT. Yes, indeed, was I. Ls 
. Gent. Pray, ſpeak, what has happen'd? 
. Gent. You may gueſs quickly what. 
GET. Is he found guilty? 
1. GENT. Yes, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon it. 
2, GENT, I am ſorry for't. 
1, GENT. So are a number more. 
2, GENT. But, pray, how paſs'd it? 
1. GENT. Tl tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where, to his accuſations, 
He pleaded ſtill, not guilty, and alledg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law. 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on the examinations, proofs, confeſſions 


Of divers witneſſes ; which the duke defir'd 


— 
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* 


* 0 — God ſave vn] Surely, (with Sir Thomas Hanmer ) we 
uld complete the meaſure by reading: 
0, ür, God ſave you! STEEVENS, 


. * 
„ 
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To him brought, viva voce, to his face: 

At which appear'd againſt him, his ſurveyor; By © 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor; and John Conrt, py 
Confeſſor to him; with that devil-monk, 


Hopkins, that made this miſchief. _ 
2. GENT. | That was he, $5 
That fed him with his prophecies? Wa 
. The ſame. 4 

All theſe accus'd him ſtrongly; which he fain No 
_ Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could Ag 
* not: Th 
And ſo his peers, upon this evidence, An 


Have found him guilty of high treaſon. Much 
He ſpoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten.“ 
2, Gent. After all this, how did he bear himſelf? 
1. GENT. When he was brought again to the 
bar, — to hear . 
His knell rung out, his judgement, — he was ſtirr' d 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely,“ 
And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill, and haſty : 
But he fell to himſelf again, and, ſweetly, 
In all the reſt ſhow'd a moſt noble patience. 
2. GEENT. I do not think, he fears death. 
1. GENT. Siure, he does not, 
He never was ſo womaniſh; the cauſe 
He may a little grieve at. 
2. GENT. Certainly, 
The cardinal is the end of this. 


2 Was either fiticd in him, or forgotten. ] Either produced no 
effect, or produced only ineffedual pity, MALONE. 
a he ſweat extremely, | This circumſtance is taken from 
Holinſhed, — After he was found guilty, the duke was brought 
to the bar, ſore.chafing, and ſweat marvel ouſſy. STEEV ENS, | 


Dr“ 
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1. GENT. Tiis likely, 
By all conjectures: Firſt, Kildare's attainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland; who remov'd, 
Earl Surrey was ſent thither, and in haſte too, 
Leſt he ſhould help his father. 


2. GENT. That trick of late 
Was a deep envious one. | 
1. GENT. At his return, 


No doubt, he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally ; whoever the king favours, 
The cardinal inſtantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 1 

2. GENT. All che commons 
Hate him pernicioufly, and, o' my conſcience, 
Wiſh him ten fathom deep: this duke as much 
They love and dote on; call him, bounteous Buck- 

ingham, 

The mirror of all courteſy ;* — 

1, GENT. Stay there, fir, 
And ſee the noble ruin'd man you ſpeak of. 


Enter BUckINGHAM from his arraignment ; Tihſtaves 
before him, the axe with the edge towards him; 
halberds on each fide: with him. Sir THOMAS 
LovELL, Sir NicHoOLAs VAUX, Sir WILLIAM 
SANDS,” and common people. 


2. GENT. Let's ſtand cloſe, and behold him. 
Buck. All good people, 


* The mirror of all courteſy; ] See the concluding words of n. 3, 
Pe. $1 STEEVENS. | | 

—— Sir William Sands,] The old copy reads — Sir Walter, 

STEEVENS. 

The correQion is juſtified by Holioſhed's Chronicle, in which it 

= laid. that Sir Nicholas Vaux, and Sir Wilʒllam Sands, reccived 

vuckingham at the Temple, and accompauied him to the Tower. 
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You. that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I ſay, and then go home and loſe me, 

1 have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgement, 

And by that name muſt die; Yet, heaven bear 
| "witneſs, 

And, if I have a conſcience, let it ſink me, 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful! 

The law I bear no malice for my death, 

It has done, upon the premiſes, but juſtice ; 

But thoſe, that. ſought it, I could wiſh more chriſ- 

tians : | 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them: 

Yet let them look they glory not in the miſchief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 

For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them, 

For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 

Nor will. I ſue, although the king have mercies 

More than I dare make faults. You few that lov'd 

me, | 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying, 


Sir W. Sands was at this time. (May, 1521,) only a baronet, 
[ rather, a knight; as baronetage was unknown till 1611] not being 
created Lord Sands till April 27, 1527. Sbakſpeare probably did 
not know that he was the ſame perſon whom he has already in- 
troduced with that title, He fell into the error by placing the king's 
viſit to Wolſey, (at which time Sir William was Lord Sands,) and 
Buckingham's condemnation in the ſame year; whereas that viſit 
was made ſome years afterwards, MALONE, 
s Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; ] Evils in this 
place are forice. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
6 Having waſte ground enough, 
„ Shall we defire to raze the ſanQuary, 
« And pitch our evils there?” 
See Vol. VI. p. 72, u. 6. STEEVENS. 
F © — You few that lov'd me, &c, ] Theſe lines are remarkab)y 
tender and pathetick. JOHNSON, 


| "CER 
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Go with me, like good angels, to my end;, 
And, as the long divorce” of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, . 
And lift my ſonl to heaven. — Lead on, o'God's - , 
ir name. 

- Lov. I do beſeech your grace, for charity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againſt me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Buck. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you, | 

As I would be forgiven : 1 forgive all; : 
. There cannot be thoſe numberleſs offences 

'Gainſt me, I can't take peace with: no black envy 

Shall make my grave. Commend me to his grace; 
„And, if he ſpeak of Buckingham, pray, tell him, 


1 —— the long divorce — |] So, in Lord Sterline's Darius, 1603; | | 
Scarce was the laſting laſt divorcement made 
« Betwixt the bodie and the ſoule Kc. STrevens. 


* And lift my ſoul to keaven.] So, Milton, Paradiſe Loft, Book 


* — their ſongs _ 
« Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven, ” 
| « | MALONE., 


no black envy | | | — 
Shall make my grave.] Shakſpeare, by this expreſſion, meant | 

no more than to make the duke fay, No aftion expreſſive of malice 
Hall conclude my life, Envy by our author is uſed for malice and 
hatred in other places, and, perbaps, in this. 

Again, in the ancient metrical romance of Sir Bevys of Hampton, 
bl. I. no date: . | 
« Traytoure, be ſayd with great envy, 
© Turne thee now, I thee defye. 


Again: | 
„They drewe theyr ſwordes haftely, 
„% And ſmot together with great envy. 
| And Barrett, in his Alvearie, or Quadruple Difionery, 1580, thuy 
Wr. „ | ; 
o mate a grave, how m ean to cloſe it. in T. 
,. 22 1 owever, may mean to cloſ | So, ks 
** Why at this time the doors are made againſt you.” 
k. e. cloſed, ut. The ſenſe will hen be (Whether quaintly, 03 
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Yon met him half in heaven: my VOWS and prayers 
Yet are the king's ; and, till my ſoul forſake me, 
Shall cry for bleſſings on him: May he live 
Longer than I have time to tell his years! 
Ever belov'd, and loving, may his rule be ! 
And, when old time ſhall lead him to his end, 
Goodneſs and he fill up one monument! 

Lov. To the water fide I maſt conduct your graze; 
Then give my charge up to fir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end. 

. Prepare there, 
The duke is coming: ſee, the barge be ready; 
And fit it with ſuch furniture, as ſuits 
The greatneſs of his perſon. 

Buck. Nay, fir Nicholas, 
Let it alone; my ſlate now will but mock me.“ 


poetically expreſſed, let the reader determine, no malicious action 
mall cloſe my grave, i. e. attend the congluſuon of my exiſtence, ot 
terminate my life; the lat adion of it ſhall not be uncharitable. 
STEEVENS. 
Envy is frequently uſed in this ſenſe by our author and his con- 
temporaries. See Vol. VIII. p. 105, n. 3; and p 165, 1. 12. I 
have therefore no doubt that Mr. Steevens's expolitiou is right, 
Dr. Wzrburton reads — mark my grave; and in ſupport of the 
emendation it may be obſerved that the ſame error has happened 
in King Henry .; or at leaſt that all the editors have ſuppoſed 
ſo, having there adopted a fimilar corregion, See Vol. XIII. 
p. 325, n. 8. 
Dr. Warburton's emendation alſo derives ſome ſupport from the 
following pallage in The Comedy of Errors: 
| „ A vulgar comment will be made of it; 
„And that ſuppoſed by the common rout 
« Againſt your yet ungalled eftimation, 
« That may with foul intrufiou enter in, 
« And dwell upon your grave, when you are dead. 
MALONE, 
 —— forſake me,] The latter word was added by Mr. Rowe. 
MALONE. 
May, fir Nicholas, 
Let it alone; my flate now will but mock me. ] The lat yerſe 


ers 


E. 
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When 1 came hither, I was lord high conſtable, 
And duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward 


Bohun:“! 0 | 
Yet I am richer than my baſe accuſers, 


That never knew what truth meant: I now ſeal it;? | 
And with that blood will make them one day groan 


. 

My noble father, Henry of Buckingham 
Who firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard, 
Flying for ſuccour to his ſervant Baniſter, 

Being diſtreſs'd, was by that wretch betray'd, _ 
And without trial fell; God's peace be with him! 
Henry the ſeventh ſucceeding, truly pitying | 
My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 


Reſtor'd me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 


would run more ſmoothly, by making the monoſyllables change 
ces: | 2 1 
1 87 Let it alone, my fate will now but mock me. WHALLEY, 
+ —— poor Edward Bohun: ] The duke of Buckingham's name 
was Stafford, Shakfpeare was led into the miſtake by Holinſhed. 
; | STEEVENS. 
This is not an expreſſion thrown out at raudom, ot by miſtake, 


but one firongly marked with hiftorical propriety, The name of - 


the duke of Buckiagham moſt generally known, was en but 
the Hiſtory of Remarkable Trials, 8vo. 1715, p. 170, 
ſeems he affeted that ſurname Jof Bohun ] before that of Stafford, 
he being deſcended from the Bokuns, carls of Hereford,” His teaſon 
for this might be, becauſe he was lord high conſtable of England 
by inheritance of tenure from the Bokuns; and as the poet has 
taken particular notice of his great offiee, does it not ſeem probable 
that he had fully confidered of the duke's' foundation for aſſuming 
the name of Bokun? In truth, the duke's name was BAGoT; for a 
gentleman of that very ancient family married the heireſs of the 
barony of Stafford, and their ſon relinquiſhing his paternal ſurname, 
allumed that of his mother, 'which contiaued in his poſterity. 
_ ToLLEF, 
Of all this probably Shakſpeare knew nothing, MaLone. ' 
* —— I now ſealit; kc,] I now ſeal my truth, my loyalty, 
with blood, which blood ſhall one day make them groan. 
| | JoaunsoN, 


ays: it 


* 
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} 


Made my name once, more noble. Now his ſon, 

Henry the eighth, life, honour, name, and all 

That madE me happy, at one ſtroke has taken 

For ever from the world. I had my trial, 

And, muſt needs ſay, a noble one; which makes me 

A little happier than my wretched father: 

Yet thus far we are one in fortunes, — Both 

Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt; 

A moſt unnatural and faithleſs ſervice! 

Heaven has an end in all: Yet, you that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as certain: 

Where you are liberal of your loves, and counſels, 

Be ſure, you be not looſe; * for thoſe you make 

friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

_ The leaſt rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 

But where they mean to fink ye. All-good people, 

Pray for me! I muſt now forſake ye; the laſt hour 

Of my long weary life 1s come upon me. 

Farewell: 12-645 

And when you would ſay ſomething that is ſad," 

Speak how I fell. — I have done; and God forgive 

me! | Exeunt BUCKINGHAM and Train. 

1. GENT. O, this is full of pity! — Sir, it calls, 

I fear, too many curſes on their heads, 

That were the authors, 


2. GenT. - If che duke be guiltleſs, 


be not looſe;] This expreſſion occurs again in Othells: 
There are a kind of men ſo {voſe of ſoul, 
„ That in their fleeps will mutter their affairs. 
. OE STEEVENS, 
6 4nd when you would ſay ſomething that is ſad, &c,] So, in King 
| Richard II: | 
| % Tell thou the lamentable tale of me, 
„ And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. 
EN Eng .  STERVENS: 


_— 


on, 


ly: 


'Tis fall a woe: et 10 can 0 you eine 
Of an enfi ving evil, if it fall, 


Greater than this. 


1. GENT. 


2. GenT. This ſecret is ſo 9 Kill require | 
A ſtrong faith ” to conceal it. 


1. GENT. 
1 do not talk much. 
2. GENT. © 


* 


\ g 0 
: 
LW | * , ' - » Ve 
- C x a 
: 


. Good FEW? keep it from us! 
What may it be? You do not doubt my faith, be! 


Let | me have i; ; 


1 am Lonkdent; 3 


You ſhall, fir : Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing, of a ſeparation 
Berween the king and Katharine ? 


i. GENT. 


Yes, but it has's not: 


. when the king once heard it; out of anger 
He ſent command to the lord mayor, ftraight | 
To ſtop the rumour, and allay thoſe tongues 
That durſt diſperſe it. 


2. Gkxr. 


But that Nander' fir, 


Is found a truth now: for it grows again 
Freſher than er it was; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
Or ſome about him near, have, out of malice 
To the good queen, poſſeſs'd him with a ſcruple 
That will undo her: To confirm this too, 
Cardinal Campeius 1s arriv'd, and lately; - 


As all think, for this bulineſs. 


1. Gent, 


Tis the Anil: 


And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 


For not beſtowing on him, at his alking, 


The archbiſhoprick of Toledo, this is purpos d. 


2. GENT. I think, you have hit the mark: But 
is't not cruel, 


1 


7 —— firong faitk —] is great fidelity. Jonson. | 


Vol. XVI. 


* 
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Me are too open here to argue this; 
Let's think in E more. | [ Exeunt, 


furniſhed. They were young, and handſome; and of 


That ſhe ould feel the n of this' ? The cardinal 
Will have his will, and ſhe muſt fall. | 
1. GEN. 255 'Tis woful. 


SCENE mu. 


An Antechamber in the "EY 


hk) Wd X 


Enter the lord Chamberlain, reading a letter. 


Can. My lord, — The horſes your lordſhip ſent for, 
with all the care I had, I ſaw well choſen, ridden, and 


the beſt breed in the north. When they were ready 10 
ſet out for London, a man of my lord cardinal's, by 


commiſſion, and main power, took em from me; with H 
this reaſon, His maſter would be ſerved before a ſub D 
ject, if not before the king: which Nopp d ou mouths, fir, Fe 
I fear, he will, indeed; Well, let him have them; 5 
He will have all, 1 think. 3 T 
Enter the Dukes of NORFOLK and SUFFOLK. - 
Non. + © ti: N met, my good” T 
Lord chamberlain. T 
CHAM. Good PI to both your graces, U 

Sur. How is the king employ'd? | 

__ Chan. I. left him private, 

Full of ſad thoughts and troubles. T 


7 Well mel, my good —] The bet was inſerted by Sit 
Thomas at for the lake of meaſure. STEBVENS. 


No. / . Wbars the cauſe? 
CuAu. It ſeems, the marriage with his bea 8 
wife ; 


Has crept too near his conſcience, ; 
Son. 2 No, his conſcience 


Has crept too near another lady. 

NoR. + Tis ſo; 3 
This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal: 
That blind prieſt, like the eldeſt ſon of fortune, 


Turns what he liſt, The king will know him one day. 
Sur. Pray God, he do! he U never know bimſelf - 


elſe. | 
Nor. How holily he works in all his buſineſs! 


And with what zeal! For, now he has crack'd the 
league 


Between us and the emperor, the queen's great 


nephew, 
He dives into the king? s ſoul; andthere ſcatters 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conſcience, 


Fears, and deſpairs, and all theſe for his marriage: 


And, out of all theſe to reſtore the king, 

He counſels a divorce : a loſs of her, 

That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre ; * 

Of her, that loves him with that excellence - 

That angels love good mein with; even of her, 

That, when the greateſt ſtroke of fortune falls, 

Will bleſs the king: And is not this courſe pious? 

_ Chan, Heaven keep me from ſuch counſel ! Tis 
moſt true, 

Thele news are every where; every tongue ſpeaks 

them, 


iet, like 6 jewel, has hung twinly Jtars Ke. 1 See Vol. X. 
P. 34, we. 8. MALONE., |; 
| F 2 
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And every true heart weeps for't: All, that FAA 


Look into theſe affairs, ſee this main end, 
| Heaven will one day 
open 
The king's eyes, that ſo as have ſlept npon 
This bold bad man. 
Sur. | And free us from Ks lavery, 
Nor. We had need pray, 


And heartily, for our deliverance; ' 


Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages: all men's honours 
Lie in one lamp before kin, to be faſhion'd 
Into what pitch he pleaſe. * 

Sor. For me, my lords. 
I love him not, nor fear him; there's my creed: 
As I am made without him, ſo Pll ſtand, 


9 fee this meip end, ] Thus the old copy. All, &c. per- 
ceive this main end of theſe counſels, namely, the French king's 
fifter. The editor of the fourth folio and all the ſubſequent editors 
read — lis; but ys or this were not likely to be confounded with Ii. 
Befides, the king, not Wolſey, is the perſon laſt mentioned; and it 
was the main end or obje& of Wolſey to bring about a marriage 
between Henry and the French king's filter, End bas already been 


| uſed for cauſe, and may be ſo here. See p. 58: 


10 The cardinal is the end of this.“ MaLoxe. 


2 T'he French king's fifter. ] i. e. the ducheſs of Alencon. 
STEEVENS, 


From princes into pages:] This may allude to the retinue of 
the Cardinal, who had ſeveral of the nobility among his menial 
fervants. JOHNSON. 


, * Into wheat pitch he pleaſe. ] The maſs muſt be faſhioned into 


Fitch or height, as well as into particular form, The meaning is, 
that the cardinal can, as he pleaſes, make high or low. 


Jonxsox. 


The alluſion Gems to be to the 21ſt verſe of the gth chapter of 
the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans: ++ Hath not the potter 


power over the clay of the ſame lump, to make one veſſel unte 


honour, and another unto diſhonour?f Corus. 


L 


_— 7. OT 


My lord, you'll bear ns company? 


* 


KING HENRY Vm. 6 
If the king pleaſe - his curſes and bis bleſſings 25 
Tauch me alike, they are breath I not believe in. 


I knew him, and I know him; ſo I leave him 
To him, that made him proud, the pope. 


NoR. 7 Let's in; 


And, with ſome other buſineſs, put the king BA. 


From theſe ſad thoughts, that work too much upon 
CHAM. | . Excuſe me; | 
The king hath ſent me otherwhere: beſides, 


'You'll find a moſt unfit time to diſturb him: 


Health to your lordſhips. PB ES 
Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 
| [ Exit Lord Chamberlain. 


* 


Nokrolx opens a ſolding door. The King is diſ. 


covered fitting, and reading penſively.“ 


Sor. How fad he looks! ſure, he is much af- 
flicted. | 7 
K. Hen. Who is there? ha? 


5 The ſage direction in the old copy is a ſingular one. Exit 
Lord Chamberlain, and the King draws the curtain, and fits reading 
penfively. STEBVENS, 3 | 


This ſtage-diredion was calculated for, and aſcertains preciſely 
the tate of, the theatre in Shakſpeare's time. When a perſon was 
to be diſcovered in a different apartment from that in which the 
original ſpeakers in the ſcene are exhibited, the artleſs mode of our 
author's time, was to place fuch perſon in the back part of the 
ſtage behind the curtains, which were occafionally ſuſpended acroſs 
it, Theſe the perſon, who was to be diſcovered, (as Henry, in 
the preſent caſe, ) drew back juſt at the proper time, Mr. Rowe, 
whe ſeems to bave looked no further than the modern ſtage, 
changed the diredtien thus: „ The ſcene opens, and diſcovers the 
King,” Kc. but, 'befides the impropriety of introducing ſcenes, 

g ' , F 3 _— 8 g 


\ 


* KING HENRY VIII, 


Non. Pray God, he be not angty. 
K. HEN. Who's there, I fay? How dare you 
__ thruſt yourſelves 
Into my private meditations ? 
Who am 1? ha? 

Nos. A gracious king, that pardons all offences 
Malice ne'er meant: our breach of duty, this way, 
Is buſineſs of eſtate; in which, we come 
To know your royal pleaſure. 

K. HEN. vou are too bold; 
Go to; I'll make ye know your times of buſineſs: 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs? ha? 


ö Enter Wolszkv and CAMPEIUS, 


Who's there? my good lord cardinal ?!= O my 
Wolſey, N 

The quiet of my wounded conſcience, 

Thou art a cure fit for a king. - Vou're welcome, 
- [| To CAMPEIUS. 

Moft learned reverend ſir, into our kingdom; 

Uſe us, and it: My good lord, have great care 

I be not found a talker, * | [To WOLSEY. 

Wo. Sir, you cannot. 

I would, your grace would give us buk an hour 

Of private conference, 


when there were none, ſuch an exhibition would not be proper” 


here, for Norfolk has juſt ſaid—““ Let's in,” —and therefore 2 
himſelf do ſome act, in order 10 viſit the king. This indeed, 
the fimple ſtate of the old ſtage, was not attended to; the king 
very civilly diſcovering himſelf, See 4n Account of our old Theatres, 
Vol. III. MALONE. 


have great care | 

| 1 be not found a talker. ] I take the meaning to be, Let cart 
be taken thet my promiſe be performed, that my profeſſions of welcons 
be not found emply talk. n. 


— 


Ou 


8 
8. 


e 
* 


Il venture one heave at him 


KING HEN RY vm. 15 71 
K. Hx. We are buſy; go. 
[To NorroLk and SUFFOLK.” 


Nor. This prieſt has no pride in him ? 
Sor. Not to ſpeak of; 
1 would not be ſo ſick though,“ for his 

” > 2 {EE 2=\7 231-75 70 3 
But this cannot continue. 

Non, Ik it do, 


” 


Sur. | J another. 


| Exeunt NoRFOLK and SUFFOLK. 


Wor. Yourgrace has given a precedent of wiſdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your ſcruple to the voice of Chniſtendom : |, 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and-favour to her, 
Muſt now confeſs, if they have any goodneſs, 
The trial juſt and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean, the learned ones, in chriſtian kingdoms, 
Have their free voices; Rome, the nurſe of judge- 
| ment, EC 
Invited by your noble ſelf; hath ſent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man, 
This juſt and learned prieſt, cardinal Campeius; 
Whom, once more, I preſent unto your highneſs. 


71 —— fo ſick though, ] That is, ſo fick as be is proud. : 


1 OHNSONs 
" —— one heave at kim.) 80, in King Henry VI. Part II: 
++ To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence.” 
The firſt folio gives the paſſage thus : | 
Ile venture one; haue at lim. 5 
The reading in the text is that of the ſecond folio. STEEVENS, 
Have their free voices; } The conſtrudtion is, have ſent their 


free voices; the word ſent, which occurs in the next line, being 


underſtood here, MALON E. 


a 


Aſde. 


1 


8 


72 KING nr VIII. 
K. HEN.. And, once more, in mine arms 1 bid 
him welcome, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves; 
They have ſent me ſuch: a man I would hive: will'd 
' $01,414 > 
Cam. Your grace muſt needs deſerve all ftran- 
gers loves, 
You are ſo noble; To your highneſs' band 
I tender my commiſſion ; by whoſe virtue, 
e court of Rome commanding.) — you, my 
* © lord 
| Cardinal of York, are join'd with me their ſervant, 
In the unpartial judging of this buſineſs. 
K. HEN. Two equal men. The queen {hall be 
acquainted 
Faqrthwith, wr what yon come 0 Whine? s Gardi- 
ner | 
_ Wor. 4 know, your majeſty has always lov'd 
: er 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law, 
Scholars, allow'd freely to argue for her. 
K. Hey. Ay, and the beſt, ſhe ſhall have; and 
my favour 
To him that does beſt; God forbid elſe. Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, wy new ſecretary; 
1 find him a fit fellow. Exit WOLSEY. 


Re-enter, WOL8EY, with GARDINER. 


Wor. Give me your hand: much j i991 and favour 
to you; 
You are the king's now. 
Garp. ' Bat to be combmunted 
For ever by yor grace, whoſe hand bas rais'd me. 


1 


i 


KING: HENRY. wn, . | 


K. Hen. Come bicher, Gardiner:: 05 
[They converſe 0 
Can. My lord of York, was not one doctor Pace 
In this man” s place before him? | 
Wor. Ves, he was. 
CAM. Was he not held a learned man? _. 
Wor. "1 Ves, ſurely. 


Cam. Believe me. there's an in opinion ſpread 


then 
Even of yourſelf, lord cardinal. n 
Wor, | How! of me? 
Cam. They will not tick to ſay, you enyy d him; 
And, fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 


Kept him a foreign man ſtill : ? which io griev'd him, 


That he ran mad, and died. 
Wor. Heaven's peace be with him! 


That's chriſtian care enough: for living murmurers, 


There's places of rebuke. He was a fool; 
For he would needs be virtnous: That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have none ſo near ele. Lenin this, brother, 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner perſons. 
K. Hex. Deliver this with modeſty to the queen. 
[Exit GARDINER. 
The moſt convenient place that I can think of, 
For ſuch receipt of learning, is Black-Friars ; 
There ye ſhall meet about this weighty buſineſs: 
My Wolley, ſee it furniſh'd. —O my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
do ſweet a bedfellow? But, conſcience, conſcience.— 
O, 'tis a tender place, and 1 muſt leave her. 
iat 


* Kept him a foreign man fill: ] Kept him oat of the king's 
preſence, es tends in foreign embaſſies, Johnson. 


| 
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SCE N 2 III. 
An Ae in the Wees Apartments, 
Enter ANNE BULLEN, and an old Lady. 


Anne, Not for that neither; Here's the pang 
| that pinches: | 

His highneſs having liv'd ſo long with her; and 
So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſhonour of her, —by my life, 
She never knew harm-doing; — O now, after 
So many courſes of the ſun enthron'd, 
Still growing in a majeſty and pomp, —the which 
To leave is“ a thouſand-fold more bitter, than 
Tis ſweet at firſt to acquire, —after this procels, 
To give her the avaunt!“ it is a pity 
Would move a monſter. 

Oro L. | Hearts of moſt hard temper 
Melt and lament for her. 

ANNE. O, God's will! much better, 
She ne'er had known pomp : though it be tempo- 

ral, 

Vet, if that quarrel, fortune, * do divorce 


To an 2 1 The latter word was added by Mr. Theobald. 
MALONE. 

e To give her the avaunt !] To ſend her away contemptuoully; 
to pronounce againſt her a ſentence of ejection. JOHNSON. 

* Yet, if that quarrel, fortune,] She calls Fortune a quarrel or 
arrow, from her firiking ſo deep and ſuddenly. Quarret was a large 
arraw ſo called. Thus Fairfax : 

* —— twang d the firing, out flew the quarrel long.” 
| WARBURTON. 


ng 


nd 


ch 


cr 


r, 
95 


d. 


4 


7 
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# 


It from the bearer, 'tis a ſufferance, panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering. * Wee, Wha 


—— 


She's a ſtranger now again.“ 


Such is Dr. Warburton's interpretation, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads: 45 ö 

That quarreller Fortune. Fa 
I think the poet may be ealily ſuppoſed to uſe quarrel for guar- 
reller, as murder for the murderer, the ad for the agent. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Johnſon may be right. So, in Antony and Cleopatrar 
E but that your royalty 
% Holds idleneſs your ſubje&, I ſhould take you 
% For Idleneſs itſelf,” | = N 
Like Martial's — Von vitioſus homo es, Toile, ſed Vitium.” We 
might, however, read : n | AO 
Yet if that quarrel ſortune to divorce 
It from the bearer. — — | | | 4 
i, e. if any quarrel happen or chance to divorce it from the bearer. 


To fortune is a verb uſed by Shakſpeafe in The Two Gentlemen of 


Verona: | , 
ku ll you as we paſs along, 

© That you will wonder what bath fortuned." 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. ii; 

It fortuned (high heaven did fo ordaine)“ Kc, 


STEEVENS» 
5 


——Panging | Tr. 
As foul and body's ſevering.) 80 Bertram, in AlPs well that 
ends well: 1 grow to you, and our farting is @ tortur'd body.” 
J FEY STEEVENS. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : | | 
The ſoul and body rive not more at parting, 
Than greatneſs going off. MALONE, | 
® —— ftronger now again.] Again an alien; not offly no 
longer queen, but no longer an Engliſhwoman. JOHNSON, 
It rather means, ſhe is alienated from tbe king's affeQion, is a 
ſtranger to his bed; for ſhe flill retained the rights of an Engliſh» | 
woman, and was princeſs dowager of Wales, So, in the ſecond 
ſcene of the third at: 2 
2 Katharine no more | 
„Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 2 
„% And widow to prince Arthur," | ToLLET. 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation appears to me to be the true one. 
| : . | MALONE»s 


— 


EE 
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Anns; 5 so much the more | 
Muſt pity drop upon bh; | Neely, 


I ſwear, tis better to be lowly born, Al 
And range with humble livers in content, 0 
Than to be perk'd up in a gliſtering grief, if 
And wear a golden ſorrow. ] wo 
OrnLl. Our content For 
ls our beſt having. ” Can 
ANNE. By my roth, and maidenhead, Eve 
I would not be.a queen. A 
Orp L. Beſhrew me. 1 would, I iw 
And venture maidenhead for't; and ſo would you, For 
For all this ſpice of your hypocriſy: | 0 
Vou, chat have ſo ſair parts of woman on you, You 
Have too a woman's heart; which ever yet We 
Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty; * No 


Which, to ſay ſooth, are bleflings : : and which gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 
Of your ſoft cheveril* conſcience would receive, 
If you might . to ſtretch it. 

ANNE. Nay, good troth.— 

Olo L. Yes, oh; and troth, 7 would not 
be a queen? 
ANNE. No, not for all the BEES under heaven. 


OLD L. Tis ſtrange; a three - pence bow'd would 
hire me, ſay: 
Old as I am, to Queen it : But, I pray you, | | ly 
wh 


— 0ur beft having.] That is, our beſt poſſe Mon. So, in | 
Macbeth : 


„Of noble having and of royal bebe" 
In rande, Jaziends. JOHNSON. _ | 
—— Ccheveril — ] is kid-ſkin, ſoft leatber. P. of 


So, in Hifiriomaſflin, 1610 | _ 
10 Tm cheverit conſcience of 42 law.“ STEEVENS, te 


KING nengy „ M 


What think you of a ducheſs? have you limbs, 
To bear that load of title ? ets, 
ANNE. No, in with, | 
Ord L. Then you are weakly made: Pluck. off a 
5 little; 
Iwould not be a young count in your way, 
For more than bluſhing comes to: if your back 
Cannot vouchſaſe this burden, tis too weak 
Ever to get a boy. 
ANNE, How you do talk | 
I ſwear again, I would not be a * 
For all the world. 
Oi L. In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an emballing: I myſelf - 
Would for Carnarvonſhire, although there long 4 N 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes 
here? 


—— Pluck off a Little Kc. ] What muſt fhe pluck of? ? 1 _ 
we may better read: 
—— Pluck up à li{tlr, 
Pluck up! is an idiomatical expreſſion for take courage. Jonnson. 
The old lady firſt queſtions Anne Bullen about being a queen, 
N ſhe declates her averſion to; ſhe then propoſes the title of 


a duckeſs, and aſks her if ſhe thioks herſelf equal to the taſk of * 


ſuſtaining it; but as ſhe till declines the offer of greatneſs ; 
Pluct 0 off a little, © d 
ſays ſhe; i, e. let us ſtill further diveſt oneferment of its glare, let 
us deſcend yet lower, and more upon a level with your own aus- 


licy 3 and then adds: 


4 would not be @ young count in your way, 
which is an inferior degree of honour to any before enumerated. 
| STELVBNS8. 
* In faith, for little England 
You'd venture an emballi ing: myſelf | 
Would for Carnarvonſhire ] Little England ſeems very properly 
oppoſed to all the world; but what has Carnarvonſhire to do here? 
Does it refer to the birth of Edward II. at Carnarvon? or may 
not this be the allufion ? By little England is meant, perbaps, that 
territory ig Pembrokeſhire, where the Flemings ſettled in — It's 
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Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 


CHAu. Good motrow, ladies. What were't worth 


- to know | 58 
The ſecret of your conference? IK Follo 
ANNE. Fo My good lord. Perce 
Not your demand; it values not your aſking : Ta'er 
Our miſtreſs' ſorrows we were pitying. Com 
2 e IR | | Does 
' time, who ſpeaking a language very different from the Welſh, and Thar 
bearing ſome affinity to the Engliſh, this. fertile ſpot was called by A th 
the Britons, as we are told by Camden, Lilile England beyond Wales; 
and, as it is a very fruitful country, may be juſtly oppoſed to the Out 
mountainous and barren country of Carnarvon, WHALLEY. Al 
You'd venture an emballing:] You would venture to be dil - Whz 
tinguiſhed by the ball, the enſign of royalty, Johnson. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation cannot be right, becauſe a quren- 
conſort, ſuch as Anne Bullen was, is not diſtinguiſhed by the ball, 3 (9 
the enlign of royalty, nor has the poet expreſſed that ſhe was ſo ſubſe 
diſlinguihed. TotLer. "a 
Mr. Tollet's objection to Johnſon's explanation, is an hyper- The 
criticiſm, Shakſpeare did not probably conſider ſo curiouſly bis vader 
diſtindion between a queen conſort and a queen regent. C01 
Might we read — You'd venture an empalling ; i. e. being inveſted proba 
with the pall or robes of ſlate? The word occurs in the old tragedy and b 
of King Edward 111. 1596: Wark 
- « As with this armour I impell thy breaſt . mark: 
And, in Macbeth, the verb to fall is uſed in the ſenſe of enrol:: lecon 
«« And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of bell.” | ws 
i 7 | MALONE. 11 
| 
Might we not read—an embalming? A queen conſort is anointes the. 
at her coronation; and in King Richard II. the word is uſed in that been 
fas Sf | Y | Th 
« With my own tears I waſh away my balm," | fuppt 
Dr. Johnſon properly explains it, the oil of conſecration, _ -f 
| | = L. e | WHALLEY. A8 


The Old Lady's jocularity, I am afraid, carties her beyond the 
- bounds of decorum ; but ber quibbliag allufion is more eahly com- 
ptobeaded than explained. RITSONs 


th 
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CHAM. It was a gentle bös and becoming 
The action of good women: there is hope, 
All will be well. 

Ax. Now pray God, amen 

Cnau. You bear a gentle mod; and heavenly 

bleſſings 

Follow ſach creatures. 'That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I ſpeak ſincerely, and high note's 
Ta en of your many virtues, the king 8 majeſty 
Commends his good opinion to you, and 
Does purpoſe honour to you no lefs flowing 
Than marchioneſs of Pembroke; to which title 
A thouſand pound a year, annual Tuppart, 
Out of his grace he adds. 

ANNE. I do not TLLGY 
What kind of my obedience I ſhould tender ; 


 Commends lis good opinion to you,] Thus the old. / aud 
ſubſequent editors. Mr. Malone reads: 
Commends lis good opinion of you. STEEVENS. 


The words — fo you, in the next line, muſt in conſtruction be 
underſtood here. — The old copy, indeed, reads: 

Commends his good opinion of you io you, and—— 
but the metre ſhews that cannot be right. The words—{s you were 
probably accidentally omitted by the compofitor in the fecond line, 
and being marked by the corredor as out, (to fpeak technically,) 
were inſerted in the wrong place. The old error being again 


marked, the words that were wavting were properly inſerted in the 


ſecond line where they now fland, and the new error in the fiſt 
was overlooked, In the printing-houſe this frequently happens. 
MALONE, 

It is as probable that, in the preſent lanes, a correQion, and 
the eraſure that was defigyed to make room for it, have both 
deen printed, 

The phraſe I found in the text I have not diſturbed, at it is 
ſupported by a pallage iu Antony and Cleopatras 

„ Commend unto his lips thy favouring. hand. bs 

Again, in King Lear : | 


«I did commend your bighnels' letters te hem.“ 
STEEVENS, 


I ſhall not fail to approve the fair conceit, * 


. neceſſary, in order to make ſenſe o 


* 
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More chan my all is nothing: nor my prayers 


Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than empty vanities ; yet prayers, and 


« 


wiſhes, 


Are all I can return. Beſeech your lordſhip, 


Vouchſafe to ſpeak my thanks, and my obedience, 


As from a bluſhing handmaid; to his highneſs; 


Whoſe health, and royalty, I pray for. 
CHAM. 0 Lady, 


The king hath of you. — 1 have perus'd her well; 
e SY [Afide, 
f 


More than my all is nothing: ] Not only my all ts nothing, but 
if my all were more than it is, it were flill nothing. Jounson, 
| $__——N2or my prayers 3 
Are not words duly hallow'd, 25 It appears to me abſolutely 
this paſlage, to read : 


— for my prayers 
Axe not words duly hallow'd, &c. 
inſtead of „ nor my prayers.” | 
| Anne's argument is this: — More than my all is nothing, for 
my prayers and wiſhes are of no value, and yet prayers and wiſhes 
are all I have to return,” M. Masons. 


. The double negative, it has been, already obſerved, was com- 


monly uſed in our author's time. 


For my prayers, a reading introduced by Mr. Pope, even if ſuch 
arbitraty changes were allowable, ought not to be admitted here; 
this being a diſtind propoſition, not an illation from what has gone 
before. I know not, (lays Anne,) what external ads of duty and 


obeiſance, I ought to return for ſuch unmerited favour. All I can 


do of that kind, and even more, if more were poſſible, would be 
inſufficient: nor are any prayers that I cau offer up for my bene - 


factor ſufficieatly ſanQified, nor any wiſbes that 1 can breathe for 


his happineſs, of more value than the moſt worthleſs and empiy 


_ vanities. MALONE. k 


6 I ſhall not fail &c.] I ſhall not omit to ſtrengthen by my 
commendation, the epinion which the king has formed. 
| JOHNSON, 


1 —— I have perus'd her well;] From the many artful firokes 


l of addreſs the poet has thrown in upon Queen Elizabeth and her 


py 


nd 


ce, 


„. 
1 
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Beauty and honour in hüt are ſo.mingled, 


1 


That they have caught the king: and who knows 


* 


yet, 8 
But from this lady may proceed a gem, 
To lighten all this ifle? — F11 to che king, 
And ſay, I ſpoke with you. 7 
ANNE. My honour'd lord. 
ras Exit Lord Chamberlain, 
Orb L. Why, this it is; ſee, ſee! L 
I have been begging, ſixteen years in court, 
(Am yet 4 couttier beggarly,) nor could 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late, 
For any ſuit of pounds: and you, (O fate!) 
A very freſh-fiſh here; ( fye, fye upon 0. 
This compell'd fortune!) have your mouth fill'd 


. 
Beſore you open it. . 


* 
* 


mother, it ſhould ſeem that this play was written and performed in 

his royal miſtreſs's time: if ſo, ſome lines were added by bim in 
the laſt ſcene, after the acceſſion of her ſucceſſor, king James. 

| THEOBALD. 

0 a gem, | 

To lighten all this ifle?] Perhaps alluding to the carbuncle, a 

gem ſuppoſed to have intrinfick light, and to ſhine in the dark: 


any other gem may refle& light, but cannot give it. JOHNSON, | 


S0, in Titus Andronicus : 
« A precious ring, that ligktens all the bole.” 
| | | | STEEVENS., 
Thus, in a palace deſcribed in Amedis de Gaule, Trans. 1619, 
fol. B. IV. p. 5: „ Iu the roofe of a chamber hung two lampes of 
gold, at the bottomes whereof were enchaſed two carbuncles, 


| Which gave ſo bright a ſplendour round about the roome, that there 


Vas no neede of any other light.” With a reference to this notion 
I imagine, Milton, ſpeaking of the orb of the ſun, ſays: 

If ſtone, carbuncle moſt or chryſolite, _ 
Paradiſe Loft; B. III. v. 596. And that we have in Antony and 
Cleopatra: ES 5.7 

«& << Carbincled like holy Phabus car. 


4 
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Ap | ANNE. This is ſtrange to me. | 
Orp L. How taſtes it? is it bitter? forty pence, 

| .. ng.” 

There was a lady once, ('tis an old ſtory,) 

That would not be a queen, that would ſlie not, 

For all the mud in Egypt: — Have you heard it? 


F ANNE, Come, you are pleaſant. 
Orp L. With your theme, I could 
 O'ermount the lark. The marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke! 8 


1 A thouſand pounds a year! for pure reſpect; 
| No other obligation : By my life, 
That promiſes more thouſands : Honour's train 
Is longer than his foreſkirt. By this time, 
I know, your back will bear a ducheſs; — Say, 
Are you not ſtronger than you were? 
ANNE. & Good lady, 
Make yourſelf mirth with your particular fancy, 


9 — it bitter? forty pence, nod Mr. Roderick, in his ap- 

pendix to Mr. Edwards's book, propoſes to read: 

—— for two-pence.——. 
bn The old reading may, however, ſtand. Forty pence was in thoſe 
days the proverbial expreſhon of a ſmall wager, or a ſmall fum, 
Money was then reckoned by pounds, marks, aud nobles, Forly 
Pence is half a noble, or the ſixth part of a pound. Forty pence, 
or three and four pence, ſlill remains in many offices the legal and 
eſtabliſhed. fe. | 
So, in King Rickard II. Ad V. fc, v: 

« The cheapeſt of us is ten grogts too dear. 
Again, in All's well that ends well, Ad II. the clown ſays: ** As 
fit as en goats for the hand of an attorney.” Again, in Green's 
Groundwork of Coneycatching: *+— — wagers laying, &c. forty pence 
giged againſt a match of wreſtling.” Again, in 7ke longer thou 
liveſt, the more fool thou art, 1570: 1 dare wage with any man 
orty fence.” Again, in The Sone of King Darius, 1565, av interlude: 

| © Nay, that I will not for ſourh fence.” STEEVENS. 

For all the mud in Eygpt:] The fertility of Egypt is derived 

from the mud and flime of the Nile, STEEVENS, 


) » 
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and leave me out on't. Would 1 had no being, 
If this falute my blood a jot; it faints me, 
To think what follows, | | 

The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful. 

In our long abſence: Pray, do not deliver 
What here you have heard, to her, 

Oro L. What do you think me? 

| een. 


. 


SCENE Iv. 
4 Hall in Black-Fryars. 


Trumpets, ſennet, and cornets. Enter two Per gers, 
with ſhort filver wands ; next them, two Scribes, in 

T —— ſenntt, } Dr. Burney (whoſe Grneral Hiftory of Miſic 
has been ſo highly and *deſervedly applauded ) undertook to trace 
the etymology, and diſcover the certain meaning of this term, but 
without ſucceſs. The following, canje@ure of his, ſhould not, 
however, be withheld from the publick : x 

Senn or. ſemie de YAlemand! /en, qui ſiguiſie aflemblee. Did. 
du vieux Langage: | 
«© Senne, aſſemblée a ſon. de clocks.” Menage. 

Perhaps, therefore, ſays he, ſennet may mean a flouriſh, ſor the 
purpoſe of aſſembling chiefs, or. apprizing the; people of their ap- 
proach. I have likewiſe been informed, (as is elſewhere noted.) 
that ſenzfle is the name of an antiquated French tune.” See Julius 
W AR I. ſc, ii. STEEVENS. i = 
n the ſecond part of Marſton's Antonio and Mellida: 
« Cornets ſound a ciel. FARMER, 

A Senet appears to Have fignified, a ſhort flouriſh, on cornets, In 
King Henry VI. P. IH. after the king and the duke of Vork have 
entered into a compact in the parliameut-houſe, we find this mar- 
ginal diredion ; „ Senet, Here they | the lords] come down | from 
their ſeats J. In that place a flouriſh muſt have been meant. The 
diredion which bas occaſioned this note, ſhould be, I believe, 
ſennet on cornets. © 

In Mattfowe's King Edward II. we fand **Cornets ſound a ſignate.” 
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the habits of dodlors; after them, the Archbiſhoþ 
of Canterbury alone; after him, the Biſhops of 

Lincoln, Ely, Rocheſter, and Saint Aſaph; * next 
them, with ſome ſmall diſtance, follows a gentleman 
bearing the purſe, with the great ſeal, and a cardi. 
nal's hat; then two Prieſts, bearing each a ſilver 
croſs; then a Gentleman-uſher bare-headed, accom- 
panzed with a Sergeant at arms, bearing a ſilver 


mace ; then two Gentlemen, bearing two great ſi luer 
pillars ; * after them, fide by ſide, the two Cardinals 


Senet or ſignate was undoubtedly nothing more than a flouriſh or 
ſounding, The Italian Sonata formerly ſignified nothing more. 
See Florio's Italian Did. 1611 in v. 

That Senet was merely the corrupt pronunciation of fignate, is 
aſcertained by the following entry in the folio MS, of Mr. Hen- 
lowe, who appeare to have ſpelt entirely by the ear: 

„ Laid out at ſundry times, of my own ready money, about 

the gaioynge of ower comyſion, as followeth, 1597. 
»»Laid out for goinge to the corte to the Maſter of the Re- 
queaſts, xiid, | | 

% Item. Paid unto the clerk of the Senette, 40s.” MALONE, 

* — — Archbiſhop of Canterbury, —— Biſhops of Lincoln, Ely, Ro- 
cheſter, and Saint Aſaph; ] Theſe were, William Warham, John 
Longland, Nicholas Weſt, John Fiſher, and Henry Standiſh. Welt, 
Fiſher, and Standiſh, were counſel for the Queen, REED. 


5 —— pillars;)] Pillars were ſome of the enſigns of dignity 
carried before cardinals. Sir Thomas More, when be was ſpeaker 
to the commons, adviſed them to admit Wolſey into the houſe 
with his maces and his pillars, More's Life of Sir T. More. 
| \ STEEVENS. 


Skelton, in his Satire againſt cardinal Wolſey, has theſe lines: 
„% With wordly pompe incredible, | 
«©. Before him rydeth two preſtes ſtronge; 
And they bear two crofles right longe, 
 *« Gapynge in every man's face: 
« After them folowe two laye men ſecular, 
«© And each of theym holdyn a pillar, 
% In their hondes ſteade of a mace.” STEEvVENs. 


At the end of Fiddes's Life of Cardinal Wolſey, is a curious letter 
of Mr. Anllis's on the ſubje& of the {wo ſilver pillars uſually borne 


5 


5 
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WoLSEY, and CAMPEIUS; two Noblemen with the 
ſword and mace. Then enter the King and Queen, 
and their trains. The King takes place under the 
cloth of flate ; the two Cardinals. fit under him, as 
judges, The Queen takes place, at ſome diſtance 
from the King. The Biſhops place themſelves on 
each fade the court, in manner of [a confiſlory ; be- 
low them, the Scribes. The Lords fit next the 
Biſhops. The Crier and the reſt of the attendants 
land in convenient order about the ſtage, 


Wor. Whilſt our commiſſion from Rome is read, 
Let filence be commanded. 
K. HEN. What's the need? 
It hath already publickly been read, 
And on all fides the authority allow'd ; 
You may then ſpare that time. 
WoL. Hhe't ſo: — Proceed. 
SckIBE. Say, Henry king of England, come in- 
to the court. | 


Carer. Henry king of England, &c, 


before Cardinal Wolſey. This remarkable piece of pageantry did 
not eſcape the notice of Shakſpeare. Percy. 


Wolſey had two great croſſes of filver, the one of his arch. 
biſhoprick, the other of his legacy, borne before him whitherſoever 
he went or rode, by two of the talleſt priefts that he could get within 
the realm, This is from Vol. III. p. 920, of Holinſhed, and it 
ſeems from p. 837, that obe of the pillars was a token of a cardi- 
nal, and perhaps he bore the other pillar as an archbiſhop. 

: | TOLLET. 

One of Wolſey's croſſes certainly denoted his being Legate, as 
the other was borne before him either as cardinal or archbiſhop, 
On the —— day of the ſame moneth ( ſays Hall) the cardiuall 
removed out of his houſe called Yorke Place, with one croſſe, 
faying, that he would he had never borne more, meaning that by 
bys crofle which he bore as legate, which degree-taking was his 
confuſion,” Chron, Henry VIII. 104. b. Malonz. ö 
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K. HEN. Here. 


Sci1BE. Say, Katharine queen of England, come 
into the court. ITY 
Crizn, Katharine queen of England, &c. 


[ The Qneen makes 10 anſwer, riſes out of her chair, 


goes about the court, comes to the King, and hneels 
at his feet; then ſpeaks.) 


Q. Krk. Sir, I deſire you, do me right and 
_quſtice;”” | 

And to beſtow your pity on me: for 

I am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 

Born ont of your dominions; having here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more aſſurance 

Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Alas, fir, 

In what have I offended you? what.cauſe 

Hath my behaviour given to your diſpleaſure, 

That thns you ſhould proceed to put me off, 

And take your good grace from me? Heaven wit- 
neſs, | 

J have been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all times to your will conformable: * 

Ever in fear to kindle your dillike, 


© —— goes about the court,] „ Becauſe {ſays Cavendiſh ) ſhe 
could not come to the king ditedlie, for the diſtance ſevered be · 
tween them,” MaALONE. 

7 Sir, I defire you do, me right and juſtice ; Rell [This ſpeech of 
the queen, and the king's reply, are taken from Holinſhed with the 
moſt trifling variations. STEEVvENS. | 2 

At all times to your will conformable:] The charadter Queen 
Katharine here prides herſelf for, is given to another Queen in The 
Hiſtorie of the uniting of the Kingdom of Poriugall to the Crowne of 
Caftill, fo. 1600, p. 238: —— at which time Queene Anne bis 
wife fell ſicke of a rotten fever, the which in few daies brought 
her to another life; wherewith the King was much grieved being 

a lady wholly conformable to his humour, Ree, 
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Yea, ſubject to your countenance; glad, or ſorry, 
As I ſaw it inclin'd. When was the hour, 18 
I ever contradited your defire, e 

Or made it not mine too? Or which of your friends | 
Have I not ſtrove to love, although I kh | = 
He were mine enemy? what friend of mine, | 

That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? ,nay, gave notice“ 

He was from thence diſcharg'd ? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been bleſt 
With many children by you : If, in the courſe | 
And proceſs of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, againſt mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Againſt your ſacred perſon,* in God's name, 


5 —— nay, gave notice ——] In modern editions: 
- Nay, gave not notice —— 
Though the author's common liberties of ſpeech might juſtify th 
old reading, yet I cannot but think that not was dropped before 
notice, having the ſame letters, and would therefore follow Sir T. 
Hanmer's corredion. JOHNSON. 
Our author is ſo licentious in his conſtrudion that I ſuſpe& no 
corruption. MALONE. | 
Perbaps this inaccuracy (like a thouſand others) is chargeable 
only on the blundering  ſuperintendants of the firſt folio, — loftead 
of — nay, we might read: £63k 2.54 
— not gave notice | 
He was from thence diſcharg'd? STEEVENS, * 
—— or my love and duty, | 
Againſt your ſacred perſon, ] There ſeems to be an error in the 
phraſe «+ Againſt your ſacred perſon ;* but I don't know how to 
amend it, The ſenfe would require that we ſhould read,. Towards 
your ſacred perſon, or ſome word of a fimilar import, which 
 egernft will not bear; and it is not likely that ageinſt ſhould be 
written by miftake for towards, M. MASON. 
In the.old copy there is not a comma in the preceding line after 
duty. Mr. M. Maſon has juſtly obſerved that with ſuch a punduation 
the ſenſe requires — 7 owards your ſacred perſon. A comma beipg 
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Turn me away; and let the foul'ſt contempt For yc 
Shut door npon me, and fo give me up _ 
To the ſharpeſt kind of juſtice. Pleaſe you, lr, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince moſt prudent, of au excellent 

And pnmatch'd wit and judgement: Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon'd one 


The wiſeſt prince, that there had reign'd by many Q. 
A year before: It is not to be queſtion'd To y 
That they had gather'd a wiſe council to them W 
Of every realm, that did debate this buſineſs, Q. 
Who deem'd our marriage lawſul: Wherefore 1 I am 

humbly 5 8 We : 
Beſeęch you, fir, to ſpare me, till I may The 
Be by my friends in Spain advis'd ; whoſe counſel PII t 
I will implore : if not; the name of God, U 


Your pleaſure be falhll'd ! 


Wor. You have here, lady, 
( And of your choice,) theſe reverend fathers ; men Or ( 
Of ſingular integrity and learning, Ind 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are aſſembled Yor 


To plead your cauſe: It ſhall be therefore bootlels, 
That longer you deſire the court; as well 


placed at duty, the conſtruction is — If you cau report and prove 
aught againft mine honour, my love and duty, or augkt again 
your ſacred perſon, &c. but I doubt whether this was our author's 
intention; for ſuch an arrangement ſeems to make a breach of her 
honour and matrimonial bond to be ſomething diſtind from an of- 
fence againſt the king's perſou, which is not the caſe, Perhaps, 
however, by the latter words Sbakſpeate meant, againſt your life. 
| MALONE, 
3 That longer you deſire the court; ] That you defire to protradt 
the bufineſs of the court; that you ſolicit a more diſtant ſeſſion and 
trial. To pray for a longer day, i. e. a more diſtant one, when 
the trial or execution of criminals is agitated, is yet the language 
of the bar. —In the fourth folio, and all the modern editions, 
ele is ſubſtituted for defire. MALONE. let 
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For your own quiet, as to rectify * 

What is unſettled in the king. | 
Cam. _ His grace 

Hath ſpoken well, and juſtly: Therefore, madam, 

It's fit this royal ſeſſion do proceed;  _ 

And that, without delay, their arguments 

Be now produc'd, and heard. 


Q. Kn. Lord cardinal, — 
To you I ſpeak. | wy 

WoL. _ Your pleaſure, madam? 

Q. KATH. | | : Sir, 


I am about to weep ; * but, thinking that 

We are a queen, (or long have dream'd ſo,) certain, 

The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 

Ill turn to ſparks of fire. 2 

Wor. Be patient yet. | 

Q. KATH. I will, when yon are humble; nay, 
before, | of 

Or God will puniſh me. I do believe, 

Induc'd by potent circumſtances, that 

Yon are mine enemy ; and make my challenge, 

You ſhall not be my judge: * for it is you 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, — 

Which God's dew quench !Therefore, I ſay again, 


4 1 am about to weep ; &c. ] Shakſpeare has given almoſt a ſimilar 
ſentiment to Hermione in The Winter's Tale, on an almoſt ſimilar 


pccahon : 


I am not prone to weeping, as our ſex 
„% Commonly are, &c,—but I have 
% That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
„% Worſe than tears drown ;"* &c. STEEVENS, 
5 


— and make my challenge, 
You ſhall not be my-judge: ] Challenge is here a verbum juris, a 


law term. The criminal, when be refuſes a. juryman, ſays—1 chal- 
lenge him. JOHNSON, 7 


" 
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- 


{ utterly abhor, yea, from my ſoul 
Refuſe you for my judge; whom, yet once mon 
J hold my moſt malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

Wor. I do profeſs, 
You ſpeak not like yourſelf; who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd the effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle, and of wiſdom 
O'ertopping woman's power. Madam, you do me 

Wrong : a 

I have no ſpleen againſt you; nor injuſtice 
For yon, or any: how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further ſhall, is warranted - 
By a commiſſion from the conſiſtory, Wh 
Yea, the whole conſiſtory of Rome. Yon charge me, Don 
That I have blown this coal: I do deny it: 
The king is preſent : : If it be known to him, Ml ., 
That I gainſay my deed, how may he wound, 
And worthily, my falſehood? yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. But if? he know 
That I am free of your report, he knows, 
I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It hes, to cure me: and the cure is, to 


I utterly abhor, yes, from my ſqul 
Refuſe you for my judge ;] Theſe are not mere words of paſſion, 
but technical terms in the canon law. 
Deteflor and Recuſo. The former, iv the language of canonifis 
fignifies no more, than I protefl againſt, BLACKSTONE. 


The words are Holinſhed's: **\—— and therefore openly pro. 
teſted that ſhe did utterly abhor, refuſe, and forſake ſuch a judge. 
MALONE, 


6 —— gainſay—] i. e. deny. So, io Lord Surry's tranſlation 
of the fourth book of the Aneid : 


+ I bold thee not, vor yet bein ß thy words.“ 
* STEEVENS. 


7 —— But if —] The — ped which js wanting in 
the old copy, was ſupplied, for the fake of meaſure, by Sir T. 
Hanmer. STEEVENS, | 


ore, 
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Remove theſe thoughts from you: The which before 

His highneſs {hall ſpeak in, I do beſ eech 

vou, gracious madam, to unthink your ſpeaking, 

And to ſay ſo no more. | . 

Q. KaTH. _ My lord, my lord. 

I am a imple woman, much too weak 

To oppoſe your cunning. You are meck, and hum- 
ble-mouth'd; 

You ſign your place and calling.“ in full ſeeming, 

With meekneſs and humility: but your heart 


Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 


You have, by fortune, and his highneſs' favours, 
Gone lightly o'er low ſteps; andnoware mounted, 
Wherg powers are your retainers : and your words, 
Domeſticks to you, ſerve your will,“ as't pleaſe 


* You ſign your place and calling, ] Sign, for anſwer. 
WARBURTON, 
I think, to ſign, muſt here be to ſhow, to denote. By your out- 
ward meckneſs and humility, you ſhow that you are of an holy 
order, but, &c. JOHNSON, . | 
So, with a kindred ſenſe, in Julius Ceſar: 
« Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe,” 
| | STEEVENS, 
9 Where powers are your retainers: and your words, | 
Domeſlicks to you, ſerve your will,] You have now got power 
at your beck, following in, your retinue; and words therefore are 
degraded to the ſervile ſtate of performing any office which you 
ſhall give them. In humbler and more. common terms; Having 


now got power, you do not regard your word. JOHNSON. | 


The word power, 'when uſed in the plural aud applied to one 
perſon only, will not bear the meaning that Dr. Johnſon wiſhes to 
give it, 

By powers are meant the Emperor and the'King of France, in 
the pay of one or the other of whom Wolſey was conftantly retained; 
and it is well known that Wolſey entertained fome of the nobility 
of England among bis domeſticks, and had an abſolute power over 
the reſt. M. Mason. 

Whoever were pointed at by the word powers, Shakſpeare, ſurely, 
does not mean to ſay that Wolſey was retained by them, but that 
they were retainers, or ſubſetvient, o Wolſey. «MALONE, 


* 
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Yourſelf pronounce their office. I muſt tell you, 
You tender more your perſon's honour, than 
Your high profeſſion ſpiritual: That again 
I do refuſe you fur my judge; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cauſe 'fore his holineſs, 
And to be judg'd by him. 
[ She curt Jes to the King, and offers to depart, 


- Cam. The queen. is obſtinate, 
Stabborn to juſtice, apt to accuſe it, and 
Diſdainful to be try'd by it; 'tis not well. 
She's going away. 
K. HEN. Call her again. 
CRIER. Katharine queen of England, come into 
the court. 
Grier. Madam, you are call'd back, 
2. KaTH. What need you note it? pray you, keep 
your way : 
When you are call'd, return.—Now the Lord help, 
They vex me paſt my patience pray you, paſs on: 
1 will not tarry; no, nor ever more, 


I believe that—powers, in the preſent inſtance, are uſed merely 
to expreſs perſons in whom power is lodged. The queen would in- 
ſinuate that Wolſey had rendered the higheſt officers of ſtate ſub- 
ſervient to his will. STEEVENs. 


I believe we ſhould read: 
Where powers are your retainers, and your wards, 
Domeſlicks to. you, Kc. | 
The Queen rifes naturally in her deſcription. she paints the 
powers of government depending upon Wolſey under three images; 
as his retainers, his wards, his domeflick ſervants, TyRwHITT, 
So, in Storer's Life and Death of Thomas Wolſey, Cardinal, 3 
N 1599: 
© I muſt have notice where their wards muſt dwell; 
« T.car'd not for the gentry, for I had 
„Long nobles of the land,” Kc. STEEVENS. 
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Upon this buſineſs, my appearance make 


ju any of their courts, 9 25 
Excunt Queen, GRIFFITH, and her other At- 
 lendants, | dS 
Ein... Go thy ways, Kate: 


That man i'the world, who ſhall report he has 

A better wife, let him in nought be truſted, 

For ſpeaking falſe in that: Thou art, alone, 

If thy rare qualities, ſweet gentleneſs,  _ » 

Thy meekneſs ſaintlike, wite-hke government, 

Obeying in commanding.—and thy parts 

Sovereign and pious elſe, could ſpeak thee out,“) 

The queen of earthly queens :—She is noble born; 

And, like her true nobility, ſhe has 

Carried herſelf towards me. | 
Wot: Moſt gracious fir, 

In humbleſt manner I require your higbneſs, 

That it ſhall pleaſe you to declare, in hearing 

Of all theſe ears, (for where I am robb'd and 

bound, 5 

There muſt I be unloos'd ; although not there 

At once and fully ſatisfied,”) whether ever I 

Did broach this buſineſs to your highneſs; or 

Laid any ſcruple in your way, which might 

Induce you to the queſtion on't? or ever 


* 


—— could ſpeat thee out,) ] If thy ſeveral qualities had 
tongues to ſpeak thy praiſe. JOHNSON. 7 

Rather —bad tongues capable of ſpeaking out thy merits; i. e. 
of doing them extenſive juſtice, In Cymbeline we have a ſimilar 
expreſſion : 

„ * You ſpeak him far,” STEEVENS. 

—— although not there | EE 
At once and fully ſatisfied, )] The ſenſe, which is encum- 
tered with words, is no more than this—I muſt be looſed, though 
when ſo looſed, I ſhall not be ſatisfied fully and at ence; that is, I 

not be immediately ſatisfied. JOHNSON. 
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Have to you, but with thanks to God for ſuch 
A royal lady,—ſpake one the leaſt word, might* 
Be to the prejudice of her preſent fate, 
Or touch of her good perſon ? 

K. Hex. f My lord cardinal, 
I do excufe yon; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you front: You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why. they are ſo, but, like to village curs, 
Bark when their fellows do: by ſome of theſe 
The queen is put in You are excus'd: 
But will vou be more juſlify'd? you ever 
Have wiſh'd the fteeping of this buſineſs; never 
Defir'd it to be ſuirr'd; but oft have hinder'd; of: 
The paſſages made toward it: on my honour, 
1 ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point, 
And thus far clear him. 

to't.— 

I will be bold with time, and your attention: — 


— 


—— night — ] ona copy, redundantly—dlat might, 
STEEVENS. 
* Defir'd it to be imd, The uſeleſs words—to be, might, in 
my opinion, be ſafely omitted, as they clog the metre, without 
enforcement of the ſenſe. STEEVENS. 
ie paſſages made tbward it: 1 n e. cloſed, or faſlened. So, in 
The Comedy of Errors, Ad III. ſc. 
Why at this time the 8 are made againſt you.“ 
For the preſent explanation and poiating, alone am anſwerable, 
A ſimilar phraſe occurs in Macbeth: 

„Stoß uf the acceſy and paſſage to remorſe. 

Fet the ſenſe in which theſe words have hitherto been received 
may be the true one. SrEE VERS. 
5 —— on my honour, 

I ſpeak my good lord cardinal to this point,] The King, having 
firſt addreſſed to Wolfey,” breaks off; and declares upon his honour 
to the whole court, that be ſpeaks the Cardinals ſentiments upon 
the point lu queſtion; and clear him from any attempt, or wilt, 
to flir that buſiueſs. THEOBALD, 
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Then mark the inducement. Thus it came give 
heed to't— | N 

My conſcience firſt receiv'd a tenderneſs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain ſpeeches utter'd 

By the biſhop of Bayonne, then French ambaſſador; 

Who had been hither ſent on the debating 

A marriage,” twixt the duke of Orleans and 

Our daughter Mary: l'the progrefs of ths buſineſs, 

Fre 2 determinate reſolution, he 

[I mean, the biſhop) did require a reſpite; 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe ORs 

Whether our daughter were legitimate; | y 

Reſpecling this our marriage with the dowager, | 

Sometimes our brother's wife. This reſpite hook 

The boſom of my conſcjence, enter d me, 


5 Scruple, and prick, ] Prick of conſcience was tie term in con- 
ſeſhon, JOHNSON: 2. | 
The expreſſion is from Holinſhed, where. the king ſays: „The 
ſpecial cauſe that moved we unto this matter was a certaine ſcru- 
puloſitie that pricked\wy- conſcieuce, c. See 'Holinſhrd, p. go. 
8 | x STEEVENS. 
A marriage, ] Old copy — And marriage. Correded by Mr. 
Pope, MALONE, 
" —— This reſpite ſhook | . 
The boſom of my conſcience, ] Though this reading be ſenſe, 
yet, I verily believe, the poet wrote: b ; * 
Tie bottom of ny conſtience, ——, 1 4 
Shakſpeare, in all his hiſtorical plays, was a moſt diligent obſerver « 
of Holinſhed's Chronicle; Now Holinſhed, in the ſpeech which 
be has given to King Henry upon this-ſubje&, makes him deliver : 
bimſelf thus: „Which words, once conceived within the: ſecret 
botlom of my conſcience, ingendred ſuch a ſcrupulous doubt, that 
my conſcience was incontinently accombred, vexed, and diſc 
queted.” Vid. Life of, Henry KI1T. p. 907. THEOBALD. 
The phraſe recommended by Mr. Theobald occurs again, in King 
nan VI. Part le Bs g 6 
** —— for therein ſhould we read 
The very bottom and ſoul of hope.” | 
It is repeated alſo in Meaſure for Meaſure; Allis wells that end- well, 
king Henry VI. P. II Coriolanus, Ne. STEBVENS, 


* 


That many maz'd conſiderings did throng, 


* 
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Yea, with a ſp/itting power, and made to tremble 
The region of my breaſt; which forc'd ſuch way, 


And prels'd in with this cautipn. Firſt, methought, 
I ſtood not in the ſmile of heaven; Who had 
Commanded nature, that my lady's womb, 

If it conceiv'd a male child by me, ſhould 
Do no more offices of life to't, than 
The grave does to the dead: for her male iſſue 

Or died where they were made, or ſhortly after 
This world had air'd them: Hence I took a thought, 
This was a judgement on me; that my kingdom, 
Well worthy the beſt heir o'the world, ſhould not 
Be gladded in't by me: Then follows, that 
I weigh'd the danger which my realms ſtood in 
By this my iſſue's fail; and that gave to me 
Many a groaning throe. Thus hulhng in. 
The wild ſea? of my conſcience, 1 did ſteer 
Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 
No preſent here together; that's to ſay, 

I meant to rectify my conſcience, which 

I then did feel full fick, and yet not well, 
By all the reverend fathers of the land, 
And doQors learn'd. Firſt, I began in private 
Wich you, my lord of Lincoln; you remember 

How under my oppreſſion I did reek, . 
When I firſt mov'd you. . 5 

LIN.“ 75 Very well, my liege. 


hulling in 
Tie wild ſea —] That is floating without guidance; toſs'd 
Here and there. JOHNSON. | | 

The phraſe belongs to navigation. 
ſbe is diſmaſted, aud only her: Aull, or hulk, is left at the diredion 
and mercy of the waves. . 

So, in The Alarum for London, 1602: 
| « And they lye hulling up and down the ſtream,” 


A ſhip is ſaid to hull, when 


STEEVENS. 
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1 Hen. 1 have ſpoke long: be plas yourſelf 
| to ſay FPS N | | | 8 - 4 
How far you 7 A me. ET 

Lin. 35 <6 pleats your highneſs,. NN... 
The queſtion did at firſt ſo ſtagger me,O _ „ 
Bearing a ſtate of mighty moment int. N 
And conſequence of dread.— that I committed e 
The daring'ſt counſel which I had, to doubt; «> 
And did entreat your highneſs. to this Ms | 
Which you are running here. Me ba | 

K. Hen. - 545 £62.» Then moy'd you, 4 
My lord of Canterbury; ; and got your leave 

To make this preſent ſummons :—Unfolicited 

1 left no reverend perſon in this court; 4 | 
But by particular conſent proceeded, - [I 
Under your hands and ſeals: Therefore, go on: | | 

For no diſlike i'the world againſt the perſon . e 
Of the good queen, but the ſharp thorny pointa a 
Of my alledged reaſons, drive this forward: 

Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life, 

And kingly dignity, we are contented _ 

To wear our mortal ſtate to came, with her, 
Katharine our queen before the primeſt creature 
That's e 0 the Tens. - 


ble 


* I then mov'd 51 «I moved. it in 4 confelion to you, iy lots 
of Lincoln, then my ghoftly father. And foraſmuch as then you 
yourſelf / were in ſome doubt, you moved me to aſk the counſel of 
all theſe my lords. Whereupon I moved you, my lord of Canter- 
bury, firſt to have your licence, in as much as you were metro- 
politan, io put this matter in queſtion; and ſo I did of all of vou, 
0 my lords,” Holiolhed' s Liſe of Henry VIII. p. ges. 

. THEOBALD. | 5 
Wi That's paragon d o' the world. ] Sir T. Hanmer reads 1 Leer, | | 

etter: 

—= the prime /t erediture "a NS: — 
That's 7 0 "the world. joursou. . Fd X 
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{ CAM. he 80 pleaſe your highneſs, 
The queen being abſent, tis a e fitneſs 
That we adjourn this court till further day : 
Mean while muſt be an earneſt motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holineſs. They riſe to depart. * 
K. Hen. 1 may perceive, Let 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me: 1 abhor 
This dilatory floth, and tricks. of Rome, 
My learn'd and well-beloved ſervant, Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee return! with thy approach, I know, 
My comfort comes along. Break up the court : 
I fay, ſet on. [Exeunt, in manner as they enter'd. 


So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
- „No: but ſhe is an earthly paragon. 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
| „Aan angel! or, if not, 
„% An earthly paragon.” 
To Paragon, however, is a verb uſed by Shakſpeare both in Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Othello : 
„If thou with Cæſar paragon again 
« My man of men, 
« —— a maid 
„That paragons deſcription and wild fame.“ 


* 


STEEVEFNS. 
4 They riſe to depart.) Here the modern editors add : [The King 
Jpeats to Cranmer.) This marginal direction is not found in the 
old ſdlio, and was wrongly introduced by ſome ſubſequent editor. 
 Cranmer was now abſent from court on an erabaſly, as appears from 
the laſt ſcene of this ad, where Cromwell iuforms Wolley that be 
is returned and inftall'd archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
+ My learn'd aud well-beloved ſervant, Craamer, 
© Pr'ythee, return! —— 
is no more than an apotrophe to the abſent nr of chat name. 4 
RIDbLEV. fo 


s 
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Palace at Bridewell. © 


A Room in the Queen's Apartment. 
The Queen, and ſome of her Women, at work. * 
Q. KatH. Take thy lute, wench: my ſoul grows 


| ſad with troubles; | 5 
Sing, and diſgerſe them, if thou canſt: leave work». 


. . 5 
S O N G. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Boi themſelves, when he did fing< 
X To his muſick, plants, and flowers, 
Ever ſprung; as ſun, and ſhowers, 
There had made a laſting ſpring. 
1 Every thing that heard him play, 
18 Even the billows of the ſea, 
K Hung their heads, and then lay ly. 
2 In ſweet muſick is ſuch art; | 
ne 


Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or, hearing, die. 


. at work.] Her majeſty (ſays Cavendiſh,) on being in- 

V. formed that the cardinals were coming to viſit her, roſe up, 
having a ſkein of red filke about ker neck, being at work with her 

maidens,”” * Cavendiſh attended Wolſey in this viſit; and the 

Queen's anſwer in p. 103, is exadly conformable to that which he 

bas recorded, and which he appears to have heard her pronounce. 

; ST MALONE, 

H 2 
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Enter a Gentleman. 


Kt. How now ? 
Gant. An't pleaſe your grace, the two great car- 
| | dinals 
Wait in the preſence. © 
Q. KATH. Would they ſpeak with me? 
GenT. They will'd me ſay fo, madam. 
Q. KATH: f Pray their graces 


To come near. Exit. Gent.] What can be their 


buſineſs 
With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour? 


I do not like their coming, now! think on't. 


They ſhould be good men; their affairs as * 
85 all hoods make not monks.* 


© Wait in the preſence.] i. e. in the preſence-chamber. So, in 
Peacham's Compleat Gentleman: The lady Anne of Bretaigne, 
paſſing thorow the preſence in the court of France“ &c. STEEVENS, 
7 They ſhould be good men; their affairs as righteous:] Affair 
for profeſſions; and then the ſenſe is clear and pertinent. The pro- 
poſition is they are priefts. The illation, they are good men; for 


being underſtood : but if affairs be interpreted in its common ſig- 


nification, the ſentence 1s abſurd. WARBURTON, 
The ' ſentence has no great difficulty: Affairs means not their 


breſent errand, but. the buſineſs of their calling. Jouxsox. 


Being churchmen they ſhould be virtuous, and every buſineſs they 
undertake as righteous as their facred office: but all hoody, &c.— 
The ignorant editor of the ſecond folio, not underſtanding the line, 
ſubftituted are for as; and this capricious alteration (with many 
others introduced by the ſame hand,) has been adopted by all the 
modern editors, MALONE. 

9 all hoods make not monks.) Cucullus non facit monachum. 

STEEVENS, 
To this proverbial ſaying Chaucer alludes in his Romaunt of the 
Roſe, 6190: 
„ This argument is all roignous, 
« |t is not worth a crooked brere; 
„% Halite ne makith Monke ne Frere; 
©« But a clene life and devotion, + 
„ Makith gode men of religion.” GREY, 


To 
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Euter Worry and Canyzvs, 2 


Wor. AS Peace to your bighnels! | 
Q. KATH. Your graces nd + me here part of 
a houſewife; | 
] would be all, againſt the worſt may ha ppen. - 
What are your pleaſures with me, reverend lords! ? 
Wor. May it pleaſe you, noble madam, to wich- 
draw 
Into your private chamber, we ſhall give you 
The fult cauſe of our coming. 

. KaTH. | Speak it hege, 
There's nothing I bave done yet, o' my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner: Would, all other women 
Could ſpeak this with as free a ſoul as 1 do! 

My lords, I care not, (ſo much I am happy 

Above a number,) if my actions 

Were tried by every tongue, every eye ſaw them, 
Envy and baſe opinion ſet againſt them,“ 


.] know my life ſo even: If your buſineſs 


Seek me out, and that way Jam wife i in, 


9 1 4 nd baſe opinion ſet againſt them,] 1 would be glad that 
my conduct were in ſome publick trial confronted with mine ene- 
mies, that envy and corrupt judgement might try their utmoſt 
power againſt me. JOHNSON. wh 

5 in Shakſpeare's 12 often ſignißed, malice. So, afcers 
wards : 

Le turn the good we offer into envy, MALONE, 

Seel me out, 1 I believe that a word has dropt out 428 and 
that we ſhould rea 

—— If your buſineſs 
S:ek me, ſpeak out, and that way 1 am wiſe in; 
i. e. in the way that I can underfland it. TYRWHITT. 
The metre ſhows here is a a-ſyllable dropt. I would read; 
I know my life ſo even. If” tis your ag 
A0 ſeek me out, kc, BLACKSTONE. 
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Out with it boldly; Truth loves open dealing. 
Wor. Tanta eſt erga te mentis integritas, regina 
ſereniſſima. — W's, | | 
Q. KATH, O, good my lord, no Latin ; + 
I am not ſuch a truant ſince my coming, 
As not to know the language 1 have liv'd in: 
A ſtrange tongue makes my cauſe more ſtrange, 
ſuſpicious ; . 
Pray, ſpeak in Engliſh : here are ſome will thank 
5 | 
If you forak truth, for their poor miſtreſs' ſake ; 
Believe me, ſhe has had much wrong; Lord car- 
E 3 | | 
The willing'ſt fin I ever yet committed, 
May be abſolv'd in Engliſh. | 
Wor. TI Noble lady, 
I am ſorry, my integrity ſhonld breed, 


The alteration propoſed by Sir W. Blackftone injures one line as 

much as it improves the other. We might read: 

Doth ſeck me out, RITSON, | 
—— and that way F am wife in,] That is, if you come to 
examine the title by which I am the king's wiſe; or, if you come 
to know how I have behaved as a wife. The meaning, whatever 
it be, is ſo coarſely and unſkilfully expreſſed, that the latter editors 
have Aiked nonſenſe better, und contrarily to the ancient and only 
copy, bave publiſhed : 

And that way I am wiſe in. 2 . 

This paſſage is unſkilfully exprefled indeed; ſo much fo, that! 
don't ſee how it can import either of the meanings that Johnſon 
contends for, or indeed any other. I therefore think that the 
modern editors have aQed rightly in reading wiſe inftead of wife, 
for which that word might eaſily have been miſtaken; nor can | 
think the paſſage, ſo amended, nonſenſe, the meaning of it being 
this: — If your buſineſs relates to me, or to any thing of which 
I have any knowledge. M. MASON. 

0, good my lord, no Latin; } So, Holinſhed, p. 908: 
„Then began the cardinall to ſpeake to her in Latine. Naie 
good my lord (quoth ſhe) ſpeake to me in Engliſh.” 


| STEEVENS. 
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And ſervice to his majeſty and you.) p 

So deep ſuſpicion, where all Faith was meant. 

We come not by the way of accuſation, | 

To taint that honour every good tongue bleſſes; 
Nor to betray you any way to ſorrow ; 5. 
You have too much, good lady: but to know 
How you ſtand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and yon; and to deliver, 

Like free and honeſt men, our r Juſt opinions, 

And comforts to your cauſe. * 

DIETS. Moſt honour'd madam, 
My lord of York, —out of his noble nature, 

Zeal and obedience he ſtill bore your grace; 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenſure 
Both of his truth and him, (which was too far,) — 
Offers, as I do, in a ſign of peace, 

His ſervice and his counſel, 

Q. KaTH. To betray me. [Aſide. 
My lords, I thank you both for your good vn 
Ye ſpeak like honeſt men, (pray God, ye prove ſo !) 
But how to make ye ſuddenly an anſwer, "+ 
In ſuch a point of weight, ſo near mine honour, 
(More near my life, I fear,) with my weak wit, 

And to ſuch men of gravity and learning, 

In truth, I know not, I was ſet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for ſuch men, or ſuch buſineſs. 


* And ſervice to lis majefly and you,] This line lan de ſo very 
aukwardly, that 1 am inclined to think it out of its place. The 
author perhaps wrate, as Mr. Edwards bas ſuggeſted: 

am ſorry my integrity ſhould breed 
„So deep ſuſpicion, where all faith was meant, 
And ſervice to his majeſty and you.” Maro. 

* —— to your gauſe.] Old copy—our cauſe: Correded by the 

editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE, : "A 
H 4 
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For her ſake that I bre been,“ (for I feel 
The laſt fit of my greatneſs,) good your graces, 
Let me have time, and counſel, for my cauſe; 


Alas! Iam a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs. 


Wor. Madam, you wrong the king's love with 
theſe fears ; 
Your hopes and friends are infinite, 
Q. KATH. 


In England, 
But little for my profit : 


Can you think, lords, 


That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel ? 


Or be a known friend, 'gainſt his highneſs' pleaſure, 
(Thoug h he be grown ſo deſperate to be honell,) * 
And live a ſab} feel! Nay, forſooth, my friends, 
They that mull weigh out my afflictions,“ 
They that my truſt muſt grow to, live not here; 
They, are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 
In mine own couutry, lords. | 

CAM. I would, your grace 
Wonld leave your griefs, and take my counſel. 


. KATH. How, ſir? 
Can. Put your main canſe into me king's pro- 
tection; 


He's loving, and moſt gracious: "twill bs much 
Both for your honour better, and your cauſe ; 


7 For her ſake that I have been, &c.] For the ſake of that royalty 
which I have heretofore poſſeſſed. MaALoONE. 

* (Though he be grown ſo deſperate * be lone, )] Do you think 
that any Eogliſhwan dare adviſe me; if any man ſhould venture 
to adviſe with honefly, that he could k ve? JOHNSON. 

9 weigh out my affiifzons,] This phraſe is obſcure. To 


weigh out, is, in modern language, to deliver by weight ; but this 


ſenſe cannot be here admitted. To weigh is likewiſe to deliberate 
upon, to conſider with due attention. This may, perbaps, be meant. 
Or the phraſe, lo weigh out, way fignify to counterbalance, to coune 
teradt with equal force, JOHNSON, 

To weigh out is the fame as to outweigh, In Macbeth, Sbak- 
ſpeare has overcome for come over. STEEVENS. 


Cds 


J » 


For, if the trial of the law o'ertake yon, „ 
You'll part away diſgrac'd. e 
Wor. I He tells you rightly. 
Q. KATH, Ye tell me what ye wiſh-4or both, my 
uin | | 

Is this your chriſtian counſel? ont npon ye! 
Heaven is above all yet; there fits a judge, 
That no king can corrupt. | 


\ 
— 


thought ye, 25 

Upon my ſoul, two reverend cardinal virtues ;. 

But cardinal fins, and hollow hearts, I fear ye: 

Mend them for ſhame, my lords. Is this your 
comfort ? 3 

The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady? 

A woman loſt among ye, langh'd at, ſcorn'd? 

I will not wiſh ye half my miſeries, 

I have more charity : But ſay, I warn'd ye; 

Take beed, for heaven's ſake, take heed, leſt at once 

The burden of my forrows fall upon ye. 

Wor. Madam, this is a mere diſtraction! 

You turn the good we offer into envy. 


And all ſuch falſe profeſſors! Would ye have me 
(If you have any juſtice, and pity; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits, ) 
Put my ſick cauſe > vas hands that hates me ? 
Alas! he has baniſh'd me his bed already; 
His love, too long ago: I am old, my lords, 
And all the fellowſhip I hold now with him 

" The more ſhame 2 ye; ] If I miſtake you, it is by your fault, 
not wine; for I thought you good. The diftreſs of Katharine 


might have kept her from the quibble to which ſhe is irrefiſtibly 
{ewpted by the word cardinal. JOHNSON. 
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Ca. Pour rage miſtakes us. 5 
Q. KaTH. The more ſhame for ye; holy men 1 


Q Kar. Ve turn me into nothing: Woe upon ye, 


— 
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Is only my obedience. What can happe 
To me, above this wretchedneſs? all your dude 
Make me a curſe like this. 


Cam. | Your fears are worſe. 

2. Katy. Have I liv'd chus long — (let me ſpeak Alas 
myſelf, 

Since virtue 4 no friends, )J—a wile. a true one? Shi 
A woman (] dare ſay, without vain-glory,) No 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion ? Aln 
Have I with all my full affections WT 
Still met the king? lov'd him next heaven! ? obey d II 
him? 23 
Been, ont of fondneſs, ods to him ?* Cor 
Almoſt forgot my prayers to content him? 
And am I thus rewarded? 'tis not well, lords. 4 
Bring me a conſtant woman to her huſband, jing 
One that ne'er dream'd ajoy beyond his pleaſure; - 
And to that woman, when ſhe has done moſt, Dias 
Yet will I add an honour, -—a great patience. _ 

Wor. Madam, you wander from the good we 
aim at. [1 Ir 
2. KATH. My lord, 1 dare not make myſelf ſo vs 
guilty, oft 
To give ap willingly that nobile title arr 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death by 
Shall &er divorce my dignities. _ Fo 
Wor. 'Pray, hear me. * 
Q. KaTH. Would I had never trod this Engliſh 8 
earth, 'S; 
Or felt the. flatteries tht grow upon it! 7 anc 
Bo 


—— ſuper flitious to kim? ] That is, ſerved him with ſuperſti- 
_ tious attention; done more than was required, Jouxson. 


KING HENRY VI. 2% 


Ye have angels' faces,“ but heaven knows your: | 
hearts. | | 1% 
What will become of me now, wretched lady? * 
lam the moſt unhappy woman living, — 
Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 
| [To her women, 
Shipwreck' d upon a Wb where no pity, 
No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me, 
Almoſt, no grave allow'd me like the lily, 
That once was miſlreſs of the field, and flouriſh'd, 
I'll hang my head, and periſh. 
WoL. If your grace 
Could but be brought to know, our ends are honeſt, 


4 Ye have angels' faces, ] She way perhaps allade to che old 
jingle of Angli aud Angeli. JoHNs0N, 

[ find this jingle in The Arraigument of Paris, 1584. The god- 
defſes refer the diſpute about the golden apple to the decifion of 
Diana, who ſetting alide their . claims, in it to Queen 
Elizabeth; and adds; 

„% Her people are ycleped angeli, 
« Or if I miſs a letter, is the moſt. 

In this paſtoral, as it is called, the queen herſelf may be almoſt 
ſaid to have been a performer, for at the concluſion of it, Diana 
gives the golden apple into her bands, and the Fates depolit their 
inſignia at her feet. It was preſented baſors her Majefly by the 
children of her chapel. 

It appears from the following paſſage i in The Spaniſh Maſquerado, 
by Greene, 1585, that this quibble was originally the quibble of 
u ſaint; «« England, a little iſland, where, as ſaint Auguſtin ſaith, 
there be people with angel faces, ſo the inhabitauts have the egg 
and hearts of lyons. STEEVENS. _ 

See alſo Naſhe's Anatomie of Alſurditie, 1589: © For my pait I 
meane to ſuſpend my ſentence, and let an author of late memorie X 
be my ſpeaker; who afirweth that they carry angels in ther faces, 
and devils in their devices.” MALONE, 

— th lily a 


That once was miſe of the field, ] So, in Spenſer's Faer Quern, 
Book II. c. vi. ſt. 1 


++ The lily, om of the flowrin'g field. Hour Wuirs. 


We 


ſo 
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You'd feel more comfort: why ſhould we, good 
lady, | 

Upon what cauſe, wrong you? alas! onr place, 

The way of our profeſſion is againſt it; 

We are to cure ſuch ſorrows, not to ſow them. 

For goodneſs' fake, conſider what you do; 

How you may hurt yourſelf, ay, utterly 

Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this car. 
riage. | | 

The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 

So much they love it; but, to ſtubborn ſpiritz, 

They ſwell, and grow as terrible as florms,* 

I know, you have a gentle, noble temper, 

A ſoul as even as a calm; Pray, think us 

Thoſe we profeſs, peace-makers, friends, and ſer- 
vants. 

Cam. Madam, you'll find it ſo; You wrong 
pour virtnes 

With theſe weak women's fears. A noble ſpirit, 

As yours was put into you, ever caſts 

Such doubts, as falſe coin, from it. The king loves 
on ; 

Beware, Lax loſe it not: For us, if you pleaſe 

To truſt us in your buſineſs, we are ready {| 

To uſe our utmoſt ſtudies in your ſervice. 


A. KaTH. Do what ye will, my lords: And, pray, 


forgive me, 


© The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, 

So muck they love #; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, * 

They ſwell, and grow as terrible as florms. ] Tt was one of the 
charges brought againſt Lord Effex in the year before this play was 
probably written, by his ungrateful ktauſman, Sir Francis Bacon, 
when that vobleman to the diſgrace of humanity was obliged by 
a junto of his enemies to kneel at the end of the council-table for 
everal hours, that in a letter written during his retirement in 1598, 

to the Lord Keeper, he had ſaid, ** There is no tempeſt to the 70 
Fonate indignation of @ prince. Maroxx. 
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If 1 have us' d myſelf nnmannerly;” 

vou know, I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a ſeemly anſwer to ſuch perſons, 
Pray, do my ſervice to his majelly: 
He has my heart yet; and ſhall have my prayers, 


While I ſhall have my life. Come, reverend fathers, | 


Beſtow your counſels on me: ſhe now begs, 
That little thought, when ſhe ſet footing here, 
She ſhould have bonght her dignities ſo dear. 

| f Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Antechamber to the King's Apartment. 


Enter the Duke of Nokrolx, the Duke of SUFFOLK, 
the Earl of SURREY, and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor. If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them“ with a conſtancy, the cardinal 
Cannot ſtand under them: If yon omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promiſe, 
But that you ſhall ſuſtain more new diſgraces, 
With theſe you bear already. | 
SUR, I am joyful 
To meet the leaſt occaſion, that may give me 


| Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke, 


To be reveng'd on him. 


SUF, Which of the peers 


" If I have us'd myſelf unmaznerly ; ] That is, if I have behaved 
wyſelf unmannerly, M. MASON. 
and force them —] Force is enforce, urge. JOHNSON, 
$o, in Mea ſure for Mea ſure: 
„ ——/ Has he affedtions in him | 
* That thus cab make him bite the law by the noſe, 
When he would force it?“ STEEVENS, 


* 
. 
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The ſtamp 
Out of himſelf?“ 


KING HENRY VIII. 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
Strangely neglected? * when did he regard 


of nobleneſs in any perſon, 


CHAMu. My lords, you ſpeak your pleaſures: 
What he deſerves of you and me, I know; 
What we can do to him, (though now the time 
Gives way to us,) I'much fear, If you cannot 
Bar his acceſs to. the king, never attempt 


Any 


thing on him; 


for he hath a witchcraft 


Over the king in his tongue. 
Non, 
His ſpell in that is out: the king hath found 
3 againſt him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he's ſettled, 
Not to come off, in his diſpleaſure, 
SUR, 


9 — — Or at lea ſt 
- Strangely negledted?] Which of the peers has vot gone by hin 


contemued or negleded ? 


O, fear him not; 


Sir, 


O HNSON, 


Our author extends to the words, flrangely neglefed, the negative 
comprehended in the word uncontemn'd. M. MASON. 

Uncontemn'd, as I have before obſerved in a note on As you lite il, 
muſt be underſtood, as if the author had written not contemn'd. 


See Vol. VIII. p. 200, n. 5. 


MALONE, 


» —— when did he regard 

The ſtamp of nobleneſs in any perſon, 

Out of khimjelf? ] The expreſſion is bad, and the thought falſe, 
For it ſuppoſes Wolley to be noble, which was not ſo: we ſhould 
read and point; 
—— when did he regard 
The flamp of e in any perſon; 


Out oft himſelf? 

i. e. When did he regard nobleneſs of blood in another, having 

none of his own to value himſelf upon? 
I do not think this correQion proper. 


ſent reading is eaſy. 
own dignity to the utmoſt height, 8 any dignity of another? 


WARBURTON. 
The meaning of the pre- 
When did he, however careful to carry his 


JOHNSON 
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I ſhould be glad to hear ſuch news as this ; + OAenl 

Once every. hour. 1 | 5 | 
Nos. | Believe it, this is true. 

In the divoree, his contrary proceedings“ 

Are all unfolded; wherein he appears, 

As I could wiſh mine enemy. 


SUR. | How came 
His practices to light? 12 
Sur. Moſt ſtrangely. | 
SUR, Q, how, how? 4 


Sur. The cardinal's letter to the pope miſcarried, 
And came to the eye o'the king: wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holineſs 
To ſtay the judgement o' the divorce; For it 
It did, take place, I do, quoth he, berceive, 

My king is tangled in affeflion to 1 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
Suk. Has the king this? 
Sur. | Believe it. 
Suk. | Will this work? 
CHam. The king in this perceives him, how he | 
coaſts, | | . 
And hedges, his own way.“ But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death; the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 
SUR. | "Would he had! 
Sur, May you be happy in your wiſh, my lord; 
For, I profeſs, you have it. £8 | | 


3 ; "hs 5 ; 
—— Contrary proceedings — ] Private praQices oppoſite to his 
Publick procedure, Jonunson. 


I hedges, his own way. To hedge, is to creep along. by 
tne hedge; not to take the dire& and open path, but to ſteal co- 
Verily through ciccumvolutions. JOUNSON. 1 1 


Hedging is by land, what coaſting is by ſea, M. MASON, 


* * 
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Has left the cauſe o' the king unhandled; and 


Don Now all my Joy 
Trace the conjunction * 

Sur. | n amen to t 

Nos. All mens, 


Sour. There's order given for her coronation : 
Marry, this is yet but young,“ arid may be left 
To ſome ears unreconnted. — But, my lords, 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature : I perſuade me, from her 
Will fall ſome bleſſing to this land, which ſhall 
In it be memoriz'd.* 

SUR. But, will the king 
Digeſt this letter of the cardinal's ? 
The lord forbid! | 

Nox. Marry, amen! 

Sur. x No, no; 
There be more waſps that buz about his noſe, 
Will make this ſting the ſooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is ſtolen away to Rome; hath ta'en no leave; 


Is poſted, as the agent of 'our cardinal, 
To ſecond all his plot. I do aſſure you 
The king cry'd, ha! at this. 


Trace the conjunction? ] To trace, is to follow, JOHNSON. 
So, in Macbeth: 

„ —— all unfortunate ſouls 

„ That trace him in bis line.” 

The form of Surrey's wiſh has been 9 by Richmond ia 

King Richard III. ſc. ult : 

„ Smile heaven upon this fair conjunRion ! *  STEEVENS. 

* —— but young,] The ſame phraſe occurs again in Romeo and 
Juliet, Ad I. fc. i: 

„ Good morrow, couhn. 

e Is the day ſo _ ? 

See note on this paſſage. STEEVENS. | 

5 In it be memoriz'd. ] To memorize is to make memorable. The 

word has been already uſed ia Macbeth, AR I, fc, ii. 


STEEVENS. 
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C Now, God incenſe hin. 

And let him cry ba, louder! A 
Non. Zu, my lord. 


When returns Cranmer? 3 
Sur. He is return'd, in his opinions; which 
Have ſatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 1 "oY 

Together with all famous colleges  _ ET, 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom : ” ſhortly, I believe, 
His ſecond marriage ſhall be publiſt'd, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be call'd, queen; but princefs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. | I 
Nor. PID, This ſame Cranmet's 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain | 
In the king's buſineſs. 


l. 


1 


* ” 


The ardiadd— 


Sor, © ile has; aud we fall ſee hind 
Ne, a end : | 
ins or it, an archbimop. | | 
Non. 80 1 hear. 
Sur. 'Tis fo. 


7 He is return d, in his opinions ; which | 
Have ſalisfy'd the king for his divorce, ; 
Together with all famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriflendom : ] Thus the old copy. The meaning is 
this: Cranmer, ſays Suffolk, is returned in lis opinions, i. e. with 
the ſame ſentiments, which he entertained before he went abroad, 
whick (ſentiments) khave ſatisfied the ling, together with all the 
famous colleges referred to on the occaſion. —— Or, perhaps the 
pallage (as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerves) may mean—He ts return'd in 
elle&, having ſent kis opinions, i, e. the opinions of divines, Kc. 
colleced by him, Mr. Rowe altered theſe lines as follows, and 
all ſucceeding editors have filently adopted bis uuneceſſaty change: 
He is return'd with lis opinions, whick nn 
H ave Jatisfy'd the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges | | 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom :——, STELVENS, | © 5 
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Enter WoOLSEY and CROMWELL, 


NoR. Obſerve, obſerve, he's moody. 
Wor. The op Cromwell, gave it you the 
kin 

CROMu. To th own hand, in bis bedchamber.” 
Wor. Look'd he o'the inſide of the paper ? 
CrRom. Prelently 

He did unſeal chem: and the firſt he view'd, 

He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 

Was in his countenance : You, he bade 

Attend him here this morning. 


Wor. Is he ready 
To come abroad? N 
CROM. I think, by this he is. 


Wor. Leave me a while. [ Exit CROMWELL, 
It ſhall be to the ducheſs of Alengon, 
The French king's ſiſter : he ſhall marry her. — 
Anne Bullen! No; Ill no Anne Bullens for him: 
There is more in it than fair viſage.— Bullen! 
No, we'll no Ballens. —Speedily I wiſh 
To hear from Rome. —The marchioneſs of Pem- 

broke! 

Nos. He's diſcontented. 

Sur. May be, he hears the "ng 
Does whet his anger to him. 


7 To kis own hand, in his bedchamber. ] Surely, both the ſyllable 
wanting in this line, and the reſpe& due from the ſpeaker 10 
Wolſey, ſhould authorize us to read: 2 | 

To his own hand, fir, in his bedchamber. 
And again, in Cromwell' s next ſpeech: 
Was in his countenance : | you, ür, he lade —, 
or with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 
— and you he bade —. STEEVENS, 


\ 
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Sun. 50 : Sharp enough, 
Lord, for thy juſtice! RN 
Wol. The late queen's gentlewoman; a knight's 

daughter, et Hr 8 i hg, 
To be ber miſtreſs' miſtreſs! the queen's queen 
This candle burns not clear: tis I muſt ſnuff it; 
Then, out it gots. — What though I know her vir- 
1 iS) | 
And well-deſerving? yet I know her for 
A ſpleeny Lutheran; and not wholeſome to 
Our cauſe, that ſhe ſhould lie i' the boſom of 
Our hard-rul'd king. Again, there is ſprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer; one | 
Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. & i 
Nox. He is vex'd at ſomething. 
Sus, I would, twere ſomething that would fret 
the ſtring, 4 | © 5: 
The maſter-cord of his heart! 


Enter the King, reading a ſchedule; and LoveELL. 


Sor. I be king, the king. 
K. Hen, What piles of wealth hath he accumu- 
lated 150 | | 


'S | 
Enter the King, reading 6 ſchedule ; | That the Cardinal gave 
ie King an inventory of his own private wealth, by miftake, and 
hereby ruined himſelf, is a known variation from the truth of 
filtory, Shakſpeate, however, has not injudici ouſly repreſented 
ide fall of that great man, as owing to an incident wbich he had 
pace improved to the deſtrudion of another, See Holinſhed; 
ol. U. p. 796 and 797 : a 

Thomas Ruthall, biſhop of Durham, was, after the death of 
king Henry VII. one of the privy council to Henry VIII. to whom 
* king gave in charge to write a book of the whole eftate of the 
vazdom, ke. Afterwards, the king cominanded teardinal Wolſey 


1 2 
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To his own portion! and what expence by the hone 
Seems to flow from him! How, i'the name of thrif; 
Does he rake this together Now, my lords ; X 
Saw you the cardinal ? | | 


Nos. My lord, we have 
Stood here obſerving him: Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ſtarts; 
Stops on a ſudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then, lays his finger on his temple; ſtraight, 
Springs out into faſt gait; then, flops again,“ 
Strikes his breaſt hard; and anon, he caſts * 

His eye againſt the moon: in moſt ſtrange poſtures 


to go to this biſhop, and to bring the book away with bim.—Thiz 
biſhop having written two books {the one to anſwer the king 
command, and the other intreating of his own private affairs) did 
bind them both after one ſort in vellum, Xe. Now, when the 
cardinal -came to demand the book due to the king, the biſhop 
unadviſedly commanded his ſervant to bring bim the book bound 
in white vellum, lying in his fludy, in ſuch a place. The ſeryant 
accordingly brought forth one of the books ſo bound, being the 
book intreating of the ſtate of the biſhop, &c. The cardinal 
having the book, went from the biſhop, and after, (in his ſtudy by 
himſelf) underftanding the contents thereof, he greatly rejoiced, 
having now occaſion {which he long ſought for) offered unto him, 
to bring the biſhop into the king's diſgrace. 

«© Wherefore he went forthwith to the king, delivered the book 
into his hands, and briefly informed him of the contents thereof; 
putting further into the king's head, that if at any time he were 
deſtitute of a maſs of money, he ſhould not need to ſeek further 
therefore than to the coffers of the biſhop. Of all which when the 
biſhop had intelligence, &c, he was 00700 with ſuch grief of 
the ſame, that he ſhortly, through extreme ſorrow, ended his life 
at London, in the year of Chrift 1523. After which, the cardinal, 
who had long before gaped after his biſhoprick, in fingular hope 
to attain thereunto, had now his wiſh in effect,“ &c. Srrrvrxs. 

9 then, flops again, | Salluſt deſcribing the diſturbed Rate 
of Catiline's mind, takes notice of the ſame circumflance : 

©G — citus modo, modo tardus inceſſus. STEFVENS. 

* Strikes his breaft hard; and anon, he cafts — | Here I thipk v0 
ſhould be at liberty to complete a defeQtive verſe, by reading, wil 
Sir Thomas Hanmer : N * 8 | 

—— 8nd then, anon, he coſts—, , STEEVENS. 


one 
ilt, 


ion 
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We have ſeen him ſet himſelf. _ 

k. Hen. It may well be; 
There is a mutiny in his mind. This morning 
Papers of ſtate he ſent me to peruſe, 

As I requir'd; And, wot you, what I found 
There; on my conſcience, put unwittingly ? 
Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing, — 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of houſehold ; which 
I 6nd at ſach proud rate, that it out- peaks 
poſſeſſion of a ſubject. | 
Nor. It's beaven's will ; 
Some ſpirit put this paper in the packet, 
To bleſs your eye withal. 

K. HEN. | If we did think 

His contemplation were above the earth, 
And fix'd on ſpiritual object, be ſhould ſtill 
Dwell in his muſings; but, I am afraid, 
His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His ſerious conſidering. 
He takes his ſeat ; and whiſpers LOVELL, who 
goes to WoLsEY. 


Wor. Heaven forgive me !— 
Ever God bleſs your highnelſs ! | 
K. HEN. Good my lord, 


You are full of heavenly ſtuff, and bear the inven- 


| to \ 
Of your beſt graces in your mind; the which 


You were now running o'er: you have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 
To keep your earthly audit: Sure, in that ws 
I deem you an ill huſband; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 
Wor. 155 Sir, 
| I 3 
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For holy offices I have a time; a time 
To. think upon the part of buſineſs, which 
1 bear the ſtate; and nature does require 
Her times of preſervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail ſon, amongſt my brethren mortal, 
' Muſt give my tendance to, 
K. Hen. You have ſaid well, 
Wor. Andever may your hi ghneſs yoke together, 
As Iwill lend you cauſe, my doing well 
With my well ſaying! | 
EK. Hen. Tis well ſaid again; 
And 'tis a kind of good deed, to ſay well: 
And yet words are no deeds. My father lov'd you: 
He ſaid, he did; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 


] have kept you next my heart; have not alone \ 


Employ'd you where high profits might come home, 
But par'd my preſent havings, to beſtow 
My bounties upon you. 


Wor, What ſhould this mean? 
SUR. The Lord increaſe this buſineſs! | Afide. 
K. HEN. Have I not made you 


The prime man of the ſtate? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true: 
And, if you may confeſs it, ſay withal, 
If you are bound to us, or no, What ſay you? 
Wor. My lovereign, "Iconfeſs, your royal graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more, than could 
My ſtudied purpoſes requite ; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours :*—my endeavours 


, Beyond all man's endeavours: ] The ſenſe is, my purpoſes went 
beyond all human endeavour, 1 purpoſed for your honour more 


than it falls within the compaſs of man's nature to attempt. 
5 Jonxsox. 


my d 


| 
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Have ever come too ſhort of my defires, 

Yet, fil'd with my abilities: Mine own ends 
Have been mine fo, that, evermore they pointed 
To the good of your moſt ſacred perſon, and 
The profit of the ſtate. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, 1 

Can nothing render but allegiant thanks; 

My prayers to heaven for you; my loyalty, 
Which ever has, and ever ſhall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 

K. HEN. ER Fairly anſwer'd; 1 
A loyal and obedient ſubject is | LO, 
Therein illuſtrated : The honour of it 
Does pay the act of it; as, the contrary, 

The foulneſs is the puniſhment. I preſume, 

That, as my hand has open'd bounty to you, 

My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd honour, 
more | | 

On you, than any; ſo your hand, and heart, 

Your brain, and every function of your power, 

Should, notwithſtanding that your bond of duty, 

As twere in love's particular, be more 

To me, your friend, than any. 


I am rather inclined. to think, that which refers to 4 royal 
traces; which, ſays Wolſey, no human endeavour. could requite. 
1 MALONE, - 

* Yet, fil'd with my abilities: ] My endeavours, though leſs than 
my defires, have fil'd, that is, have gone an equal pace with my 
abilities, JOHNSON, | 

So, in a preceding ſcene: | 

„ front but in that file - 
Where others tell ſteps with me.” STEEVENS. 

— notwithflanding that your bond of duty, ] Beſides the ges 
neral bond of duty, by which you are obliged to be @ /ojal and 
0bediens Jubjet, you owe a particular devotion of yourſelf to me, 
© your particular benefador. JOHNSON. ( | 


4 ” F : 4 
2 
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Wor. ay J J do profeſs, 
That for your highneſs' good I ever labour d 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will be. 
Though all the world ſhould crack their duty 0 


ou, 
And PIR it from their ſoul: thongh perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood," 


Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ſtand nnſhaken Yours, 


K. HEN. Tis nobly ſpoken: 
Take notice, lords, be has a loyal breaſt, 


For you have ſeen him opep't.—Read o'er this; 
| [ Giving him papers, 


5 —— that am, have, and will be.] I can bnd no meaning #* 
theſe words, or ſee how they are conneaed with the reſt of il: 
fentence ; ; and ſhould therefore ſtrike them out. M. Mason, 


1 ſuppoſe, the meaning is, that, or ſuck @ man, 1 am, tive ben, 
and will ever be. Our author has many hard and forced expre!ſiv9z 
in his plays; but many of the hardneſſes in the piece before «: 
appear to me of a different colour from thoſe of Shak(ſpeare 
Perhaps, however, a line following this has been loſt; for in the 
old copy there is no flop at the end of this line; and indeed 1 have 


ſome doubt whether a comma ought not to be placed at it, rather 
than a full point, MaLoONE.. 


| ® 4s doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, ] So, in our author's 
11th Sonnet: 


«6 


it is an ever-fixed mark, 
t That looks on tempeſts, and is never ſhaken,” 
The chiding flood is the reſounding flood. So, in the verſes, in 


commendation of our author, * M. S. prehxed to the folio, 
i632: 


„%- there plays a fair 
„% But chiding fountain.” 
See Vol. XIII. p. 345, n.9. MALONE. 
See alſo Vol. VII. p. 128, n. 6. STEEVENS. 
” 06 Ille, velut ela i rupes immota, reſiſtit. 
y 5 * P b An. VII. 586. S. W. 


0, 
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And, after, this: and then to breakſalt with 
What appetite you baver: 15 
[Exit King, frowning upon Cardinal Wolſey; 
the Nobles throng after him - ſmiling, and uh 
pering. | 
Wor. What ſhould this mean? 
What ſudden anger's this? how have I reap'd it ? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes: So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntſman that has gall'd him; 
Then makes him nothing. I muſt read this paper; 
I fear, the ſtory of his anger. — Tis ſo; 
This paper has undone me: — Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence, 
Fit for a fool to fall by! What croſs devil 
Made me pat this main ſecret in the packet 
I ſent the king? Is there no way to cure this? 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 
] know, 'twill ſtir him ſtrongly; Yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in ſpite of fortune 


Will bring me off again. What's this To the Pope? 2 


The letter, as 1 live, with all the buſineſs 

1 writ to his holineſs. Nay then, farewell! | 

I have touch'd the higheſt point of all my oo” 
nels ; 

And, from that Fall meridian of my glory, 

I haſte you to my ſetting: I ſhall fall 


7 have touck's the higheſt point of all my greatneſs; ] So, in 
Marlowe's K. Edward 11 : 
„% Baſe fortune, now I ſee that in thy wheel 
© There is a point, to which when men aſpire, 
» They tumble headlong down, That point I fouck'd ; 
„% And ſeing there was no place to mount up higher, 
„Why thould 1 grieve at wy declining fall?“ MALONE. 


— 
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Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. | 


* — 
) 


Re-enter the Dukes of NoRFOLK and SUFFOLK, de 
_ Earl of SukREy, * and the Lord Chamberlain. 


Nor. Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal : who 
commands you 5 


To render up the great ſeal preſently 


Into our hands; and to confine yourſelf 


3 Re-enter the Dukes &c.] It may not be improper here-to repeat 


that the time of this play is from 1521, juſt before the Duke of 


Buckingham's commitment, to the. year 1533, when Queen Eliza- 
beth was born and chriſtened, The Duke of Norfolk, therefore, 
who is introduced in the firſt ſcene of the firſt ad, or in 1522, is 
not the ſame perſon who here, or in 1529, demands the great ſeal 
from Wolſey; for Thomas Howard, who was created Duke of 
Norfolk, 1514, died we are informed* by Holinſhed, p. 891, at 
Whitſuntide, 1525. As our author has here made two perſons into 
one, ſo on the contrary, he has made one perſon into two, The 
Earl of Surrey here is the ſame with him who married the Duke 
of Buckingham's daughter, as appears from his own mouth : 
«I am joyful | | | 
© To meet the leaſt occaſion that may give me 
«© Remembrance of may father-in-law, the duke.“ 
Again: | 95 

« Thy ambition 

% Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 

«Of noble Buckingham, my, father-in-law : — — 

„ You ſent me deputy for Ireland; 

| « Far from his ſuccour,— —." ; x 

But Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, who married the Duke of 
Buckingham's daughter, was at this time the individual above 
mentioued Duke of Norfolk. The reaſon for adding the third or 
fourth perſon as interlocutors in this ſcene is not very apparent, 
for Holinſhed, p. 90g, mentious only the Dukes of Norfolk and 


Suffalk being ſent to demand the great ſeal, and all that is ſpoken 


would proceed with ſufficient propriety out of their mouths. The 
cauſe of the Duke of Norfolk's animoſity to Wolſey is obvious, 


- 41d Cavendiſh mentions that an open quarrel at this time ſubliſted 


..:ween the Cardinal and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 8 
EED, 


at 


5 


KING HENRY VAL: © „ 


To Aſher-houſe, my lord of Wincheſter's, * 
Till you hear further from his highneſs. 
WoL. „ Stay, 
Where's your commiſſion, lords? words cannot carry 
Authority ſo weighty.* _ 225 
8 Who dare croſs them? 
Bearing the king's will from his month exprelsly ? 
Wor. Till I find more than will, or words, to do 
., yo | | 
(I mean, your malice,) know, officious lords; 
dare, and muſt deny it, Now 1 feel 


*9To Aſher-houſe,] Thus the old copy. 0 Aſher was the ancient 
name of Eſher 3 as appears from Holinſhed ;/ ++ —— and everie man 
took their horſes and rode ſtrait to Aſher. *+ Holinjhed, Vol. II. 
p. 909. WARNER, N Fred 

* —— my lord of Winchefler's,] Shakſpeare forgot that Wolſey 
was himſelf biſhop of Wincheſter, unleſs he meant to ſay, you 
muſt confine yourſelf to that houſe which you poſſeſs as biſhop of 
Winchefter. Aſher,/near Hampton-Court, was one of the houſes 
belonging to that biſhoprick. MALONE, 


Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, died Sept. 14. 1528, and Wolſey 


held this ſee in commendam. Eſher therefore was his own Houſe. 
Wo | b Rio. 


* —— ſo weighty.) The editor of the third folio changed 
weighty to mighty, and all the ſubſequent editors adopted his ca- 
pricious alteration, MALONE. X | | 

believe the change pointed out, was rather accidental than, 
capricious ; as, in the proof ſheets of this republication, the words 
—weighty and mighty have more than once been given inſtead of 
each other. STEEVENS. 3 | | 


* Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 
I mean your malice,) know, &c.] - Wolſey bad ſaid : 
** —— words cannot carry 
„Authority ſo weighty.” 
To which they reply : 2 
Wbo dare croſs them?“ Kc. | | 
Wolſey, anſwering them, continues his own ſpeech, Till I find 
more than will or words (I mean more than your malicious will and 
words) to do it; that is, to carry, authority ſo mighty; I will deny to 
return what the king has given me, Jouxsox. 5 


13 9 
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Of what coarſe metal ye are moulded, —enyy. 


How eagerly ye follow my diſgraces, (Wit 

As if it fed ye? and how fleek and wanton Weit 

Ve appear in every thing may bring my ruin! 1 
ar 


Follow your envious 85 men of malice; 
You have chriſtian warrant them, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That ſeal, 
You aſk with ſuch a violence, the king, 


(Mine, and your maſter,) with his own hand gave me: | 2 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours, Tu 
During my life; and, to confirm his goodneſs, 15 
Ty'd it by letters patents: Now, who'll take it? To) 
SUR. The king. that gave it. 1 
Wor. It mnſt be himſelf then, 1 
SUR. Thou art a proud traitor, prieſt, Yo 
a Proud lord, thou lieſt ; Th 
Within theſe forty hours * Surrey durſt better T 
Have burnt that tongue, than ſaid ſo. 1 
„So. „ Thy ambition, re 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land - 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : Y, 
5 Within theſe forty hours — ] Why forty hours? But a few M 
minutes have paſſed ſince Wolſey's diſgrace. — I ſuſpeR that Shak- 
ſpeare wrote — within theſe four hours, — and that the perſon who G 
reviſed and tampered with this play, not knowing that hours was A 
uſed by our poet as a diflyllable, made this injudicious alteration. 
| MALOxx. 1 
I adhere to the old reading. Forty (I know not why) ſeems 
anciently to have been the familiar number on many occaſions, 
where no very exact reckoning was neceſſary, In a former ſcene, * 
the Old Lady offers to lay Anne Bullen a wager of „ forty pence;“ 
Slender, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, ſays — *+ I had rather than 1 


forty ſhillings —; and in The Taming of Ihe Shrew, ** the humour 


of forty fancies" is the ornament of Grumio's bat: Thus alſo, in 
Coriolanus: | 


« —— on fair ground 
+ I could beat forty of them.“ STEEVENS. 


if 


£ 
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The heads of all thy brother cardinalsss. 

(With thee, and all thy beſt parts bound together,) 

Weigh'd not a hair of his. Plague of your policy! 

You ſent me deputy for Ireland; - „ 

Far from his ſuccour, from the king, from all 

That might have mercy on the fault thou gav'ſt him; 

"Whilft your great goodnels, ont of holy pity, 

Abſolv'd him with an axe. 

VOI. OE This, and all elſe 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 

] anſwer, is moſt falſe, The duke by law 

Found his deſerts : how innocent I was 

From any private malice in his end, 

His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. 

If I lov'd many words, lord, I ſhould tell you, 

You have as liule honeſty as honour ; 

That I, in the way of loyalty and truth © 

Toward the king, my ever royal maſter, - 

Dare mate a ſounder man than Surrey can be, 

And all that love his follies. | 

Sox. N By my ſoul, 

Your long coat, prieſt, protects you; thou ſhould'ft 
feel | | 

My ſword i'the life-blood of thee elſe. — My lords, 

Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? | 

And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded ” by a piece of ſcarlet, 


That 1, in the way &c,)] Old copy — That in the way. | 
| | | | STEEVENS9 
Mr, Theobald reads : 

'That I in the way Kc. MC; a 
and this unneceſſary emendation has been adopted by all the ſub. 
ſequent editors, MALONE. 
As this paſſage is to me obſcure, if not unintelligible, without 
Mr. Theobald's correQion, I have not diſcarded it. STEEVENS, 

! To be thus jaded — ] To be abuſed and ill treated, like a 


' 
f 
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Farewell nobility; let his grace go forward, 
And dare us with iis cap, like larks. 
_ Wor. 
Is poiſon to thy wk. 
SUR, Ves, that goodneſs 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The goodnels of your intercepted packets, 

You writ to the pope, againſt the king : your good- 
| nels, 

Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious.— 
My lord of Norfolk, — as you ate traly noble, 
As you reſpect the common good, the ſtate 

Of our deſpis'd nobility, our iſſues, 

Who,“ if he live, will ſcarce be gentlemen, — 
Produce the grand ſum of his fins, the articles 
Collected from his life: — I'll ſtartle you 

Worſe than the ſacring bell,“ when the brown wench 
Lay kiffing in your arms, lord cardinal. 


worthleſs horſe: or perhaps to be ridden by a prieſt to have him 
mounted above us. MALONE, 

The ſame verb (whatever its preciſe meaning may be) occurs in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Ad. III. fc. i: 

„The ne'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia 
© We have jaded out o'the field.” STEEVENS. 

And dare us with his cap, like larks.] It is well known that 
the hat of a cardinal is ſcarlet; and the method of daring larks 
was by ſmall mirrors faſtened on ſcarlet cloth, which engaged 
the attention of theſe birds while the fowler drew his net over 
them. 

The fame thought occurs in Skelton's Why come ye not to Court! 
i, e. a ſatire on Wolſey: 

„The red hat with his lure, 
„ Bringeth al thinges under cure.“ STEEVENS. 
9 Who,] Old copy— Whom. Corre@cd in. 1 ſecond folio, 
MALONE. 

* Worſe than the ſacring bell,] The little bell, which is rung 

30 give notice of the Hoſt approaching when it is carried in pro- 


. 


All goodneſs 
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Wor. How mich methinks, I could deſpiſe this | 


man, 
But that I am bound in charity A n it! 
Nox. Thoſe N my lord, are in the king's 


band: 
But, thus much, they are foul ones, 
Wor. So mnch fairer. 


And ſpotleſs, ſhall mine innocence ariſe, 

When the king knows my truth. | 
SUR. This cannot ſave you: a 

I thank my memory, I yet remember 

Some of theſe articles; and out they ſhall. 

Now, if you can bluſh, and cry guilty, cardinal, 

You'll ſhow a little honeſty. 
Wor. Speak on, fir ;; 

I dare your worſt objections: if I bluſh, 

It is, to {ſee a nobleman want manners. 
Sur, I'd rather want thoſe, than my head. Have 

at you. 
Firſt; that, without the TAR 8 afſent; or know- 
ledge, 

You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 

You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops, | 
Non. Then, that, in all you writ to Rome, or elſe 


ceſhon, as alſo in other offices of the Romiſh 8 is called the. 
ſecring, or conſecration bell; from the French word, ſacrer. 
THEOBALD\« 
The Abbeſs, in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608, ſays: 
** —— you ſhall ring the ſacring bell, 
Keep your hours, and toll your knell. * 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Wilchcraft, 1584 : 
„elle heard a little ſacring bell ring to the elevation of a to» 
morrow maſs,” | 
The now obſolete verb to ſacre, is uſed by P. Holland, in his 
Qullaion of ray $ Natural Hiſtory, Book X. ch. vi. 
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To foreign princes, Ego & Rex meus 
Was ſtill inſcrib'd; in which you rnit the king 
To be your ſervant. 


| WI 
Sur. Then, that, 5 che knowledge a C 
Either of king or council, when you went Pref 
Ambaſſador to the emperor, you made bold His 
To carry into Flanders the great ſeal. Not 
Sus. Item, you ſent a large commiſſion & 
To Gregory de Caſſalis, to conclude, 8 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance, c 
A league between his highneſs and Ferrara. | 
Sur. That, out of mere ambition, you have Bec 
caus'd B 
Your holy hat to be ſtamp'd on the king s coin. od 
SUR. Then, that you have ſent innumerable ſub- Th 
| Riatnce, To 
(By what means got, I leave to your own con- Ch 
ſcience,) Or 
To farniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities; to the mere undoing * 
3 Your holy hat to be flamp'd on the ting's coin.) In the long ftring 
olf articles exhibited by the Privy Council againſt Wolſey, which 8 
Sir Edward Coke tranſcribed from the original, this offence com- : 
poſed one of the charges: *+ 40. Alſo the ſaid Lord Cardinal of me 
bis further pompous and preſumptuous minde, hath entrepriſed to Fal 
joyn and imprint the Cardinal's hat under your armes in your coyn 
of groats made at your city of York, which like deed hath not 
been ſeen to be done by any ſubj ed in your realm before this gre 
time.” 4 Inf. 94. HoLT WHITE. 
This was certainly one of the articles exhibited againft Wolley, 
but rather with a view to ſwell the catalogue, than from any — 
ſerious cauſe of accuſation ; inaſmuch as the Archbiſhops Craumef, © 
Bainbrigge, and Warham were indulged with the ſame privilege. - 
See Snelling's Nicu of the Silver Coin and S of England. EDS * 
O 
7. 
—.— to the mere undoing -]! Mere is abſolute, So, in Tis p 


Honeſt Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 


— 
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Of all the kingdom. Many more there are; 


Which, fince they are of you, and odious, 


I will not taint my mouth with. 
CHAM. O my lord, 
Preſs not a falling man too far; 'tis virtue : 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, | 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to ſec him 
Se little of his great ſelf, 
SUR. I forgive him. 
Sur. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleaſure 
| 15S, — 
Becauſe all thoſe things, yon have done of late 
By your power legatine within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compals? of a premunire, * — 
That therefore ſuch a writ be ſu'd againſt you; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatſoever, 7 and to be 
Out of the king's protection: — This is my charge. 


| I am as happy | 
% In my friend's good, as if 'twere merely mine. 
| STEEVENS, 


cc 


See Vol. IV. p. 9, *, MALONE. 
Fall into the compaſs &c. ] The harſhneſs of this line induces 
me to think that we {ſhould either read, with Sir T. Hanmer — - 
Fall in the compaſs, or Fall into compaſs, omitting the article. 
STEEVENS, 
* —— of a premunire, ] It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve that 
jremunire is a barbarous word uſed inftead of premonere. 
| STEEVENS, 
7 Chattels, and whatſoever, ] The old copy — cafiles. I have 
veutured to ſubſtitute -chattels here, as the author's genuine word, 
becauſe the judgement in a writ of Premunire is, that the defendant 
thall be out of the king's protection; and his lands and lenements, goods 
2nd chattels forfeited to the king; and that his body ſhall remain 
in priſon at the king's pleaſure. This very delcription of the 
Premunire is ſet out by Holinſhed, in his Life of King Henry VIII. 
P. 909. THhroBALD, ; 
The emendation made by Mr. Theobald, is, I think, fully juſtified 


Vol. XVI. K 
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Non. And ſo we'll leave you to your meditations 
Ho to live better. For your ſtubborn anſwer, 
About the giving back the great ſeal to us, 
The king ſhall know it, and, no doubt, ſhall thank 
you. 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal, 
| [ Exeunt all but Worgry, 
Wor. So farewell to the little good you bear me, 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my- greatneſs! 
This is the ſtate of man; To- day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope,” to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick: upon him: 
The third day, comes a froſt, a killing froſt; 
And, — when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, — nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
This many ſummers in a ſea of glory; 


by the paſſage in Holinſhed's Chronicle on which this is founded; 
in which it is obſervable that the word chattels is ſpelt rattels, which 
might have been eaſily confounded with cafiles : „After this, in 


the King's Bench his matter for the premunire being called upon, 


two attornies which he had authoriſed by his warrant ſigned with 
his own hand, coufeſſed the ation, and ſo had judgement to for- 
feit all his landes, tenements, goods, and cattels, and to be put 
out of the king's protedion. Chron. Vol. II. p. gog. 
MALONE. 
7 This is the fate of man; To-day he puts forth 
Ile tender leaves of hope, &c.] So, in our author's 25th 
Sonnet: 
% Great prince's favourites their fair leaves ſpread, 
«© But as the marigold in the ſun's eye; 
« And in themſelves their pride lies buried, 
„ For at a frown they in their glory die. MALONE. 


8 —— nips his root,] As ſpring-frofts are not injurious to the 
roots of fruit-trees, Dr. Warburton reads — ſhoot. Such capricious 
alterations I am ſometimes obliged to mention, merely to introduce 
the notes of thoſe, who, while they have ſhewn them to be uu 


| TY have illuftrated our author. Maron. 
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Bat far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy | 

Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
] feel my heart new open'd: O, how wretched 


Is that poor man, that hangs on princes” favours ! 
There is, betwixt that {mile we ſhould aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and their ruio, * 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer,“ 


x 


Never to hope again, — x 
Enter CROMWELL, amazedly. 
Why, bow now, Ctomwell? 


Vernal froſts indeed de not kill the root, but then to nip the 


ſhoots does not kill the tree or make it fall, The metaphor will 


not in either reading correſpond exadtly with nature. JOHNSON, 
| adhere to the old reading, which is counteuanced by the fol- 
lowing paſſage iu 4. W's. Commendation of Ga/coigne and his Pocſies: 
+ And froſts ſo nip the rootes of vertuous-mcaning: minds.“ 
See Gaſcoigne's Works, 1587. STFEVENS. 
9 —— and their ruin, | Moſt of the modern editors read — our 
ruin. STEEVENS. 5 . : "LEA 
Their ruin, is, their pleaſure, producing the downfall and ruin 
of him on whom it lights. So before: | 
„% He parted ſrowning from me, as if ruin 
© Leap'd from his s. MALONE, 7 ö F 
" And when he falls, ke falls lite Lucifer, | So, in Churchyard's 
Legend of Cardinal Wolſey, MixROUR FOR MAGISIRATE:, 1587: 
„% Your fault not half ſo great as was my pride, 
+ For which offence fell Lucifer from the Kies. 
| 3 . MAI. 
In The Life and Death of Thomas Wolſey, &c. à poem, by Tho. 
Storer, ſtudent of Chriſt-church, in Oxtord, 1599, the Cardinal ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a manner ſomewbat fimilar : 
If once we fall, we fall Coloſſus-like, 
* We fall at once, like pillars of the ſunne, ke, 
STEEVIXNS. 
K 2 
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Crow. T have no power to ſpeak, fir. 
Wor, What, amaz'g 
At my misfortunes? can wy ſpirit wonder, 
A great man ſhould decline? Nay, an you wee, 
IJ am fallen indeed. 
 Crom. How does your grace? 
Wor. Why, well; 
Never ſo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myſelf now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, | 
A ſtill and quiet conſcience. The king has cur 
- me, 
I hambly thank his grace; aud from theſe ſhoulders, 
Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would: fink a navy, too much honour : 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 
CRO. I am glad, your grace has made that 
right uſe of it. 
Wor. Ihope, I have: I am able now, methinks, 
(Ont of a fortitude of ſoul I feel, ) 
To endure more mileries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad? 
CROM. The heavieſt, and the work, 
Is your diſpleaſure with the king. 


Wor. God bleſs him! 


3 .—— 7 am able now, methinks, 

(Out of a fortitude of foul I feel, ) 

To endure more miſerics, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare Offer. | 


] So, in K. Henn VI. 


Fart II: 


More can I bear, than you dare execute. 
Again, in Othello : 
„ Thou haft not half the power to do me harm, 
„% As I have to be hurt. MALONE, 


rd 


rs, 


at 


J. 


* 
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Crom. The next is, that fir Thomas More is 
choſen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 
WoL. That's ſomewhat ſudden : 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highneſs' favour, and do juſtice 
For truth's ſake, and his conſcience; that his bones, 
When he has run his curſe, and fleeps in bleſlings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em! * 
What more? | 
Crom. That Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Inſtall'd lord archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Wor. That's news indeed. | | 
CROM. ” L aſt, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in ſecrecy long marry'd, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen, 


2 tomb of erplan's trars wept on em!] The chancellor 
is the general guardian of orphans. A tomb of tears is very harſh, 
| \ Jounsox. 
This idea will appear not altogether indefenfible to thoſe whe 
recolle& the following epigram of Martial: | 
„% Flentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera ſerpit, 
% Fluxit in obſtantem ſuccina gemma feram: 
©« Quz dum miratur pingui ſe rore teneri, 
++ Concreto riguit vin&a repente gelu, 
+ Ne tibi regali placeas Cleopatra ſepulchro, 
Vipera fi tumulo nobiliore jacet. | 
The Heliades certaivly wept à tomb of tears over the viper. The 
fame conceit, however, is found in Drummond of Hawthornden's 
Teares for the Death of Morliades : | 
© The Muſes, Phcœbus, Love, have raiſed of their feares 
© A cryſtal tomb to kim, through which bis worth appeares.” 
| STFEVENS» 
A ſimilar conceit occurs in King Richard II. AQ III. fc. iii. 
| HENLEY, 


The old copy has — on kim. The error, which probably aroſe 


om fmilitude of ſounds, was corre&ed by Mr. Steevens. 
| MALONE, 
K 3 
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N®: 428, and MSS. Birch, 4233. . 
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Going to chapel; and the voice is now 

Only about her coronation. | 
Wor. There was the weight that pull'd me down, 

O Cromwell, | 

The king has gone beyond me, all my glories 

In that one woman | have loſt for ever: 

No ſun ſhall ever uſher forth mine honours, 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited : 

Upon my {miles.* Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 

] am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 

To be thy lord and maſter: Seek the king; 

That ſun, I pray, may never ſet! I have told him 

What, and how true thou art: he will advance thee; 


/ 
* Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my Jules. } The number of perſons who-compoſed Car- 
dinal Wolſey's houfehold, according to the printed actount, was 
eight hundred. When ( ſays Cavendiſh, in his Life of Wolſy,) 
ſhall we ſee any more ſuch ſubjeas, that ſhall keepe ſuch a noble 
houſe? — Here is an end of his houſhold, The number of per- 
lons in the cheyne-roll | check-roll ] were eight hundred perſons." 
But Cavendiſh's work, though written in the time pf Queen 
Mary, was not publiſhed till 164r; and it was then printed moſt 
unfaithfully, ſome paſlages being interpolated, near half of the Ms. 
being omitted, and the phraſeology being moderniſed throughout, 
to make it more readable at that time; the covert obje& of the 
Publication probably having been, to reader Laud odious, by ſheu- 
ing how far church-power bad been extended by Wolley, and how 
dangerous that prelate was, who, in the opinion of many, fol- 
lowed his example. — The perſons who procured this publication, 
ſeem to have been little ſolicitous about the means they employed, 
if they could but obtain their end; and therefore among other 
uowarrantable ſophiſtications, they took care that the number «of 
troops who waited on Wolſey's ſmiles,” ſhould be ſufficiently 
magnified; and inftead of one hundred and eigih, which was the 
real number of his houſehold, they printed eight hundred. This 
appears from two MSS. of this work in the Muſeum ; MSS. Harl. 
In another mauuſcript copy of Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, in the 
Kg Library at Cainbridge, the number of the Cardinal's houſe- 
291d by the addition of a cypher is made 1800. 


MALONE: 


. 
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Some little memory of me will ſtir bim, 
(1 know his nable nature,) not to let | | 
Thy hopeful ſervice periſh too: Good Cromwell, 
Neglect i.im not; make uſe now, and provide 
For thine own future ſafety. We” 

CROM. O my lord, 
Muſt I then leave you? muſt I needs forego 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? 
Bear witneſs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a forrow Cromwell leaves his lord, 
The king ſhall have my ſervice; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, ſhall be yours. 

Wor. Cromwell, I did not think'to ſheda tear 
In all my miſeries; but thou haſt forc'd me 
Out of thy honeſt truth to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Crom- 

well; | 

And, —when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be; 
. And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more maſt be heard of, — ſay, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolſey, — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of hononr, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to riſe in; 
A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that thatruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ;? 


-- 


n uſe—] i. e. make intereſt, So, in Muck ado about 
Nothing: * —.— 1 gave him uſe for it.” STEEVENS. 

7 —— fling away ambition ] Wolſey does not mean to condemn 
every kind of ambition; for iu a preceding line he ſays he will 
inftrut Cromwell how to riſe, and in the ſubſequent lines he 
evidently conſiders him as a man in office: then if thou 
fall ft,” &c. Ambition here means a criminal and inordinate ambition, 

endeavours to obtain honours by diſhoneſt means. 


MarLoxz. 


K 4 


9 
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— 


By that fin fell the angels, how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 

Love thylelf laſt: cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate 
thee ; 7 . 

Corrnption wins not more than honeſty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To ſilence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not: 

Let all the ends, thou aim'ſt at, be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou falliit, 0 

| Cromwell, | | 


Thou fall't a bleſſed martyr. Serve the king; 


6 By that fin fell the angels, ] See p. 130, n. 7 2. STEEVENS, 


1 —— cheriſh thoſe hearts that hate thee; ] Though this be good 
divinity, and an a@mirable precept for our conduct in private life; 
it was never calculated or deſigned for the magiſtrate or publick 
miniſter. Nor could this be the direftion of a man experienced 
in affairs, to his pupil. It would make a good chriftian, but a 
very ill and very unjuſt ſtateſman. And we have nothing ſo infamous 
in tradition, as the ſuppoſed advice given to one of our kings, to 


cheriſh his enemies, and be in no pain for his friends. I am of opinion 


the poet wrote: 8 
2 —— Cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait thee ; 
i. e. thy dependants, For the contrary praQtice had contributed 
to Wolſey's ruin. He was not careful enough in making dependants 
by bis bounty, while intent in amaſſing wealth to himfelf, The 
following line ſeems to confirm this correction: 

Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
i. e. You will never find men won over to your temporary occaſions 
by bribery, lo uſeful to you as friends made by a juſt and generous 
munificeuce,.' WARBURTON, | 


I am unwilling wantonly to contradi& ſo ingenious a remark, 
but that the reader may not be miſled, and believe the emendation 
propoſed to be neceſſary, he ſhould remember that this is not 3 
time for Wolſey to ſpeak ouly as a ffateſman, but as a chriſtian. 
Shakſpeare would have debaſed the charaQer, juſt when he was 
employing his ſtrongeſt efforts to raiſe it, bad be drawn it olber- 
wile. Nothing makes the hour of diſgrace more irkſome, than 
the reflection, that we have been deaf to offers of reconciliation, 
and perpetuatcd that enmity which we might have converted inte 
friendſhip. STEEVENS. COTE ey | | 


* 


* 


* 


And, —Pr'ythee, lead me in: 

There take an inventory of all T have," 

To the laſt penny; 'tis the king's: my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, 1s 8 

1 dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Crom- 
| well, ' 


Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal ? 


ite 


8 __ Prizthee, lead me in: - 

There tale an inventory of all I have, ) This inventory Wolſey 
adually cauſed to be taken upon his diſgrace, and the particulars 
may be ſeen at large in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 546, edit. 1631. 

Among the Harl. MSS. there is one intitled, „An Inverttorie of 
Cardinal Wolſey's rich houſholde ſtuffe. Temp. Hen. VIII. The 
origioal book, as it ſeems, kept by his own officers.” See Harl. 
Catal, Ne. 599. DouCE. |: | 


9 Had I but ſero'd my God Kc. This ſentence was really uttered 
by Wolſey. JOHNSON. Tab 


Wher Samrah, the deputy governor of Baſorah, was depoſed 
by Moawiyah the ſixth caliph, he is reported to have expreſſed 
-bimſelf in the fame manner: If I had ſerved God ſo well as 
1 have ſerved him, he would never have condemued me to all 
eteraity.” 5 5 

A fimilar ſentiment alſo occurs in the Earle of Murton's Tragedy, 
by Churchyard, 1593: | 

„% Had I ſerv'd God as well in euery ſort, 

« As I did ſerue my king and maiſter ſtill; 

„% My ſcope had not this ſeaſon beene fo ſhort, 

„% Nor world haue had the power to doe me ill, 


v7 


STEEVENS. 


Antonio Perez, the favourite of Philip the Second of Spain, 
made the ſame pathetick complaint: „Mou zèle etoit fi grand vers 
ces benignes puiſſances ¶ la cour de Turin, ] que fi J'en euſſe eu 
| autant pour Dieu, je ne doubte point qu'il ne m'cùt deja recom» 

pense de ſon paradis.” MALONE., | 


This was a firange ſentence for Wolſey to utter, who was diſ- 
graced for the baleſt treachery to his king in the affair of the 
divorce: but it ſhows how naturally men endeavour to palliate 
their crimes even to themſelves. M. MASON. 


There is a remarkable affinity between theſe words and part of 
the ſpeech of Sir James Hamilton, who was ſuppoſed by King 


KING. HENRY Vin. 2137. 


James V. thus to addreſs him in a dream: Though I was a finner 


Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
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I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 


, 


CRou. Good fir, have patience. 


Wor. So I have. Farewell As, | 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do dwell | 
[ Exeunt, In ce 
| Page: 
: 1. 
— — Nor, 
| 2, 
ACT IV. SCENE I. 
| | Tha 
A Street in Weſtminſter. 1, 
Of 1 
Enter two Gentlemen, meeting. By « 
05 Thi 
1. Gent. You are well met once again.” To 
2. GENT. And ſo are yon. He 
1. GENT. You come to take your ſtand here, and 2 
behold 

The lady Anne paſs from her coronation ? I ſh 

2, GENT. *'Tis all my buſineſs. At our laſt en- 
counter, 7 
The duke of Buckingham came from his trial. Kin 
1. GENT. Tis very true: but that time offer'd wh 
ſorrow; 40 
This, general joy. ſuc 
| eirt 
againſt God, I failed not to thee. _Had I been as good a ſervant l 
to my Lord my God, as I was to thee, I had not died that death.“ So, 
Pinſcottie's Hiſtory of Scotland, p. 261, edit, 1788, 12mo. 22 
| Dovce. 
9 —— once again.] Alluding to their former meeting in the . 
ſecond ad. JOHNSON. | bu 
* And fo are you. ] The conjunfion—A4nd was ſupplied by Sit of 


Thomas Hanmer, to complete the meaſure, STEEVENS. gr; 
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2. GENT. Tis well: the citizens, 
J am ſure, have ſhown at full their royal minds ;* 
As, let them have their rights, they are ever for- 
ward | 
In celebration of this day * with ſhows, 
Pageants, and fights of honour. 


1, GENT. Never greater, 
Nor, I'll aſſure you, better taken, fir. 


2. GENT. May I be bold to aſk what that con- 
tains, 
That paper in your band ? 5 
1. GENT. Yes; 'tis the liſt 
Of thoſe, that claim their offices this day, 
By cuſtom of the coronation. | 
The duke of Suffolk is the firſt, and claims 
To be high ſteward; next, the duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marſhal; you may read the reſt. 


2. GENT. I thank you, fir; had I not known 
thoſe cuſtoms, 
I ſhonld have been beholden to your paper. 


3 —— their royal minds; ] i. e. their minds well affected to their 
king. Mr. Pope unneceſſarily changed this word to loyal. In 
King Henry IV. Part II. we have royal faith,” that is, faith due 
to kings; which Sir T. Hanmer changed to loyal, and I too haftily 
followed Dr. Johnſon and the late editions, in adopting the emen- 
dation. The recurrence of the ſame expreſhon, though it is not 
ſuch a one as we ſhould now uſe, convinces me that there is no 
error in the text in either place.” MALONE, 


Royal, I believe, in the preſent inftance, only ſignifies — noble. 
So, Macbeth, ſpeaking of Banquo, mentions his roalty of 
nature., STEEVENS. ; 


* —— this day —] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 


—— theſe days —— "vs 
but Shakſpeare meant ſuck @ day as this, a coronation day. And 
ſuch is the Engliſh idiom, which our author commonly prefers to 
grammatical nicety, -JQUNSON, 
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But, I beſeech you, what's become of Katharine, 4. M 
The princeſs dowager? how goes her buſineſ, ? 

1. GENT. That 1 can tell you too. The arch, 

biſhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Danſtable, fix miles off 
From Ampthill, where the princeſs lay ; to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear d not: 6. I 
And, to be ſhort, for not appearance, * and ; 
The king's late ſcruple, by the main aſſent 
Of all theſe learned men ſhe was divorc'd, 
And the late marriage * made of none effect: 
Since which, ſhe was removed to Kimbolton, 


5. M 


Where ſhe remains now, ſick. 7 4 
2, GENT. Alas, good lady !— 
[ Trumpets. 
The trumpets ſound : ſtand cloſe, the queen is | 
coming. d. 


THE ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


gi 
A lively flouriſh of trumpets ; Hon enter 
Tuo judges, 
2. Lord Chancellor, with the purſe and mace y_ W 
him. | | 
3. Choriſters ſe nging. | [ Muſick. Ar 


© —-— not appearance, ] I ſuppoſe, our author wrote — n0%- 
appearance. So, in The Winter's Tale: 
© —— the execution did cry out 
© Againſt the non-performance.” STEEVENS. 
6 —— the late marriage—] i. e. the marriage lately conſidered 
| #5 a valid one. STEEVENS. 


ch. 


ch 


15. 


re 
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4. Mayor of London bearing the mace, Then Garter, 
in his coat of arms,” and on his head, a gilt 
copper crown. | e 

3. Marquis Dorſet, bearing a ſcepter of gold, on his 
head a demi-coronal of gold. With him, the 
Earl of Surrey, bearing the rod of ſiluer with 
the dove, crown'd with an earl's Coronet. 


Collars of SS. 

6, Duke of Suffolk, m his robe of eflate, us coronet 
on his head, bearing a long white wand, as 
high ſteward. With him, the Duke of Norfolk, 
with the rod of marſhalſhip, a coronet on his 
head. Collars of SS. NY 

1. A canopy borne by four of the Cinque-ports ; under 
it, the Queen in her robe; in her hair richly 
adorned with pearl, crowned. On each fide of 
her, the Biſhops of London and Wincheſter. 

$. The old Duckeſs of Norfolk, in a coronal of gold, 
wrought with flowers, bearing the Queen's 
train. 

9. Certain Ladies or Counteſſes, with plain tirclets* of 
gold without flowers. | 


2. GENT. A royal train, believe me. — Theſe I 


know ;,— 
Who's that, that bears the ſcepter? 
„Ur., Marquis Dorſet: 


And that the earl of Surrey, with the rod. 


— in his coat of arms, ] i. e. in bis coat of office, emblazoned 
with the royal arms, STEEVENS. 

— coronal — Circlets—] I do not recollet that theſe two 
words occur in any other of our author's works; a circumftance 
that may ſerve to flirengthen Dr, Farmer's opinien — that the di- 
redions for the court pageantry throughout the preſent drama, were 
frawn up by another baud, SrRRVIXS. | 
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2. GEN T. A bold brave gentleman > And that 
ſhould be 
The duke of Suffolk. 

1. GENT. "Tis the fame; high-ſtewarg, 

2. Gent. And that my lord, of Norfolk? 

1. GENT: Yes, 

2, GENT. Heaven bleſs thee! 

[ Looking on the Queen, 
Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look'd on.— 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel; 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more, and richer, when he ſtrains that lady: 
I cannot blame his conſcience. 

1. GENT. | They, that bear 
The cloth of hononr over her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque-ports. 

2. GENT. Thofe men are happy; and ſo are all, 

are near her. 
I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, ducheſs of Norfolk. 
1. Genrt. It is; and all the reſt are counteſſes. 
2. GENT. Their coronets ſay ſo. Theſe are flars, 


indeed; 9 
And, ſometimes, falling ones. 
1, GENT. No more of that. 


Exit Proceſſion, with a great flouriſh of trumpet 
Enter a third Gentleman. 


God fave yon, fir! Where have you been broiling! 


3, Gent. Among the croud i' the abbey ; where 
a finger 8 78 — 


ls, 


ere 
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Could not be wedg'd in more; and I am ſtifled * 
With the mere rankneſs of their joy, 


2. GENT. | You ſaw 


The ceremony ? 


3. GENT. That I did: 


1. GENT. Ho was it? 
3, GENT. Well worth the ſeeing. 
2. GENT. Good fir, ſpeak it to ns. 


3 GEN T. As well as I am able. Ihe rich ftreau't 
Of lords, and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 
A diſtance from her; while her grace ſat down 
To reſt awhile, ſome half an hour, or ſo, 
In a rich chair of ſtate, oppoſing freely 
The beauty of her perſon to the people. 
Believe me, fir, ſhe is the goodlieſt woman 
That ever lay by man: which when the people 
Had the full view of, ſuch a noiſe aroſe 
As the ſhrouds make at ſea in a ſtiff tempeſt, 
As lond, and to as many tunes : hats, cloaks, 
(Donblets, I think,) flew up; and had their faces 
Been looſe, this day they had been loſt, Snch joy 
I never ſaw before. Great-belly'd women, 
That had not half a week to go,“ like rams“ 


D and I aw flifled — ] And was introduced by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, to complete the meaſure. STEEVENS, 
— The rich ſtream &c. | 
“ ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutagtum totis vomit ædibus undam. 


Virg. Georg. II. 461. Maron 
So, in Timon of Athens, Ad I. ſc. i: 


„ this confluence, this great flood of viſitors." 
See Dr. Johnſon's note on this paſſage, Srrrvrus. 


5 to go, ] i. e. to continue in their pregaancy, So, afters 
ards ; 


“ the fruit ſhe goes with 
* Ipray for heartily.” STERVENS. 
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In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
And make them reel before them. No man living 
Could ſay, This is my wife, there; all were woyen 
So ſtrangely in one piece, 

2. GENT. But, pray, what follow'd ? 

3. GenT. At length her grace roſe, and with mg. 

deſt paces 

Came to the altar; where ſhe kneel'd, and, faint. 

| like, | | 
Caſt her fair eyes to heaven, and pray'd devontl, 
Then roſe again, and bow'd her to the people: 
When by the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
She had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward Confeſſor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems 
Lay'd nobly on her: which perform'd, the choir, 
With all the choiceſt mufick of the kingdom, 
Together ſung Te Deum. So ſhe parted, 
And with the ſame full ſtate pac'd back again 
To Vorkplace, where the feaſt is held. 

1. GENT. | Sir, you 
Muſt no more call it York-place, that is paſt: 
For, ſince the cardinal fell: that title's loſt; 

"Tis now the king's, and call'd - Whitehall. 

3, GENT. I know it; 
Bat *tis ſo lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is freſh about me. | 

2. GENT. What two reverend biſhops 
Were thoſe that went on each fide of the queen! 


s like rams — ] That, is, like battering rams. JOHNSON. 
So, in Virgil, Znnd II: 
„F labat æariete crebro 
© lanua——. STEEVENS. | 
7 But, pray, what follow'd? ]) The word — Fray, was added, 
for the ſake of the meaſure, by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
1 STEEVENS. 
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3. Gn. Stokeſly and Gardiner; . one, of 
Wincheſter, . 
5 Nebely preferr'd from the king's ſecretary,) 
The other, London. . 
F 2. GENT. He of Wincheſter | 
Is held no great good lover of the archbiſhop! S, 
The virtuous Cranmer. 
3, GENT. All the land knows that: 
However, yet there's no great breach; when it 
comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not ſhrink from him. 
2, GENT. Who may that be, I pray you? 
3. GenT. Thomas Cromwell; 
A man in much eſteem with the king, and truly - 
A worthy friend. —The king 
Has made him maſter o'the jewel - -houſe, 0 
And one, already, of the privy- council. 
2. GENT. He will deſerve more. 
3, Gen. Yes, without all doubt. 
Come, gentlemen, ye ſhall go my way, which 
1 Is to the court, and there ye ſhall be my gueſts; 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 
I!l tell ye more. 
BoTH, You may command us, fir. 
it; [Exeunt, 


mm Vol, XVI. 3 . . 
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+ SEL en M7 


\ 


Kimbolton. 


Enter KATHARINE, Dowager, fick; led between 
GRIFFITH and PATIENCE. 


Grier. How does your grace? 

KATH. O, Griffith, fick to death: 
My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden: Reach a chair; — 
So,-now, methinks, I feel a little eaſe. 
Didſt thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'ſt me, 
That the great child of honour, * cardinal Wolley, 
Was dead? | 

GRIF., Yes, madam; but, I think,“ your grace, 

Out of the pain you ſuffer'd, gave no ear to't. 
KATH. Pr'ythee, good Griffith, tell me how he 
died: | 
If well, he ſtepp'd before me, happily, 
. For my example, * 


An ol 
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grradvy 
when 
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Cloſe. 


ih 
It is l 
time i 
ia p. 


7 Scene II.] This ſcene is above any other part of Shakſpeare' 
tragedies, and perhaps above any ſcene of any other poet, tender 
and pathetick, without gods, or ſuries, or poiſons, or precipices, 
without the help of romantick circumftances, without improbable 
ſallies of poetical lamentation, and without any throes of tumul- 
tuous miſery, JOHNSON. 

5 —— child of lonour,] So, in King Henry IV. Part I: 


4% That this ſame ckild of konour and renown ——." Cat 

STEEVENS. mp: 

A 9 I think,] Old copy —I thank. Correaed in the ſecond OF 
folio. MALOXE, 72 

a | 


he flepp'd before me, happily, 5 
For my example.) Happily ſeems to mean on this occaon- 95 


Ce, 


he 
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es, 
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Galt. Well, the voice goes, madam: 
For after the ſtout earl Northumberland : 
Arreſted him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man ſorely tainted,) to his anſwer, 

He fell fick ſuddenly, and grew fo ill, 

Ye could not fit his mule, * | 
KATH. | Alas, poor man! 
Grier, At laſt, with eaſy roads, he came to 

Leiceſter, | "= 

Lodg'd in the abbey; where the reverend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him; 

To whom he gave theſe words, —O father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the ſlorms of ſlate, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among yes © 


grradventure, kaply. I have been more than once of this opinion, 
when I have met with the ſame word thus ſpelt in other paſſages, 


STEEVENS, © 


Mr. M. Maſon is of opinion that happily here means fortunately. 
Mr, Steeven's interpretation is, I think, right. So, in K. Henry VI. 
Part II: 

« Thy fortune, York, hadſt thou been regent there, . 
„ Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his.” MALONE. 
Wy” the ſtout earl Northumberland —— } 80, in Chevy 
7 ; | 
« The flout carl of Northumberland 
„A vow to God did make” ke. STEEVENS. | 

He could not fit lis mule.] In Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, 164r, 
it is ſaid that Wolſey poiſoned himſelf; but the words — at which 
ume it was apparent that he had poiſoned himſelf,” which appear 


ia p. 108 of that work, were an interpolation, inſerted by the 


publiſher for ſome ſiniſter purpoſe ; not being found in the two 
manuſcripts now preſerved in the Muſcum. See a former nate, 
b. 134, MALONE. , 


Cardinals generally rode on mules, *« He rode like a cardinal, 
4wptuouſly upon his mule.” Cavendiſh's Life of Wolfey,. Rrev. 

in the repreſeutation of the Champ de Drap d'Or, publiſhed by 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Cardinal appears mounted on one- 
i theſe animals very richly capariſoned. STEEVENs. 


— with eaſy roads,] i, e. by ſhort ſtages. STEEVENSZ 
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Grove him a little earth for charity ! 

So went to bed: where eagerly his ſickneſs 

Purſu'd him ſtill; and, three nights after this, 

About the hour of eight, (which he himſelf 

Foretold, ſhould be his laſt,) fall of repentance 

Continual meditations, tears, and ſorrows, 

He gave bis honours to the world again, 

His bleſfed part to heaven, and flept in peace, 
, may he reſt; his faults lie gently o 

im! 

Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to ſpeak hin, 

And yet with charity, —He was a man 

Of an unbounded ſtomach, © ever ranking 

Himſelf with princes; one, that by ſuggeſtion 

'Ty'd all the kingdom:” ſimony was fair play; 


. © Of an unbounded flomach,] i. e. of unbounded pride, or 
haughtineſs. So, Holinſhed, ſpeaking of King Richard III: 

Such a great audacitie and ſuch a flomack reigned in bi 
+ bodie.” STEEVENS. 
7 one, that by ſuggeſtion 

Ty'd all the kingdom: |]- The word ſuggeſtion, ſays the critick, 
[Dr. Warburton] is here uſed with great propriety and ſeening 
knowledge of the Latin tongue: and he proceeds to ſettle the ſeaſe 
of it from the late Roman writers and their gloſſers. But Shakſpeare\ 
knowledge was from Holinſhed, whom he follows verbatim 

© This cardinal was of a great ſtomach, for he compted him- 
ſelf equal with princes, and by craftie ſuggeſlion got into his hands 
innumerable treaſure: he forced little on fimonie, and was not 
pitifull, and ſtood affeRionate in his own opinion: in open preſence 
he would lie and ſeie untruth, and was double both in ſpeech and 
meaning; he would promiſe much and perform little: be wu 
vicious of his bodie, and gave the clergie euil example.” Edit 
1587, p. 922. | 

Perhaps after this quotation, you may not think, that Sir Thomal 
Hanmer, who reads 1A“ A- inſtead of ty'd all the kingdom, deſerves 
quite ſo much of Dr. Warburton's ſeverity, — [ndiſputably the 
paſſage, like every other in the ſpeech; is intended to expreſs the 
meaning of the parallel one in the chronicle ; it cannot therefore 
be credited, that any man, when the original was produced, ſhould 
ſtill chooſe to defend a cant acceptation, and inform us, perbaf 
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His own opinion was his law: l' the preſence 
He would ſay untruths; and. be ever double, 


ſoiouſly, that in gaming language, from I know not what praQice, 
to tye is to equal! A ſenſe of the word, as I have yet found, un- 
town to our old writers; and, if known, would not ſurely bave 
been uſed in this place by our author, 


But let us turn from conjeQure to Shakſpeare's authorities. 
Hall, from whom the above deſcription is copicd by Holinſhed, is 


On very explicit in the demands of the cardinal: who having inſolently 
told the lord mayor and aldermen, „For ſothe I thinke, that kalfe 
| our ſubſtance were too little, afſures them by way of comfort at 
im, the end of his harangue, that upon an average the tythe ſhould be 
ſufficient; ** Sirs, ſpeake not to breake that thyng that is con- 
cluded, for ſome ſhall not paie the tenth parte, and ſome more. — 
And again; „ Thei ſaied, the cardinall by vifitacions, makyng 
of abbottes, probates of teftamentes, graunting of faculties, li- 
cences, and other pollyngs in his courtes legantines, had made his 
threaſure egall with the kynges.” Edit. 1548, p. 138, aud 143. 
| - FARMER, 
| br In Storer's Liſe and Death of Tho. Wolſey, a poem, 1599, the 
: Cardinal ſays: | 
bu «I car'd not for the gentrie, for I had 
„% Tithe.gentlemen, yong nobles of the land, Kc. 
dog , | STFEVENS. 
ick, | ba 
ming Ty'd all the kingdom.] i. e. he was a man of an unbounded 
coſe flomach, or pride, ranking himſelf with princes, and by ſuggeſtion 
are! to the king and the pope, he ty'd, i. e. limited, circumſcribed, 
aud ſet bounds to the liberties and properties of all perſons in the 
lime kingdom. That he did ſo, appears from various paſlages in the 
andy play. AR. II. ſc. ii, „free us from his ſlavery, — ot this im- 
not perious man will work us all from princes into pages: all men's 
ence honours,” &c, Ad. III fc. ii. „ You wrought to be a legate, by 
and which power you maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops." See alſo 
01 Ad. I. ſc. i. and Act. III. ſc. ii. This conſtruction of the paſſage 
Edi. may be ſupported from D'Ewes's Journal of Queen Elizabeth s Par- 
lioments, p. 644: Far be it from me that the ſtate and prerogative 
ma of the prince ſhould be tied by me, or by the ad of any 
res other ſubj ect.“ | 4 
be Dr. Farmer has diſplayed ſuch eminent knowledge of Shak- 
$ the ſpeare, that it is with the utmoſt diſſidence I diſſent from the 
efore alteration which he would eftabliſh here. He would read tzth'd, 
ould and refers to the authorities of Hall and Holinſhed about a tax of 
hape ide tenth, or tythe of each man's ſubſtance, which is not takey 


notice of in the play. Let it be remarked that it is Queen Ka- 
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Both in his words and meaning: He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 

His promiſes were, as he then was, mighty; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing, ” 
Of his own body he was ill, * and gave 

The clergy ill example, 


tharine ſpeaks here, who, in AQ. I. ſc. ii. told the Ling it was: 
demand of the fixth part of each ſubjeR's ſubſtance, that cauſed 
the rebellion, Would ſhe afterwards ſay that he, i. e Wolſey, 
had tytked all the kingdom, when ſbe knew he had almoſt double. 
iytied it? Still Dr. Farmer infifts that the paſſage, like every 
other in the ſpeech, is intended to expreſs the meaning of the 
parallel one in the Chronicle:” i. e. The cardinal by craftie 
fuggeſtion got into his hands innumerable treaſure.” This paſſage 
does not relate to a publick tax of the tenths, but to the cardinal; 
own private acquiſitions. If in this ſenfe 1 admitted the alteration, 
tyitk'd, I would ſuppoſe that, as the queen is deſcanting on the 
cardinal's own acquirements, ſhe borrows her term from the prin. 
cipal emolument or payment due to prieſts; and means to intimate 
that the cardinal was not content with the tythes legally accruing 
to him from his own various pluralities, but that he extorted 
ſomething equivalent to them throughout all the kingdom, 50, 
Buckingham ſays, AR. I. ſc, i : „No man's pie is freed from his 
ambitious finger. So, again, Surrey ſays, AR. III. ſc. ul. Ves, 
that gaodneſs of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, into your 
own hands, cardinal, by extortion:” and ibidem, ** You have ſent 
innumerable ſubſlance (by what means got, I leave to your own 
conſcience) to the mere undoing of all the kingdom.” This ex» 
tortion is ſo frequently ſpoken of, that perhaps our author pur- 
poſely avoided a repetition of it in the paſſage under conſideration, 
and therefore” gave a different ſentiment declarative of the con- 
ſequence of his unbounded pride, that muſt humble all others, 

2 ToOLLET, 


l now, nothing.] So, in Maſſinger's Great Dule of 
lorence : | 
F 40 Great men 5 
« Till they have gain'd their ends, are giants in 
« Their, promiſes; but thoſe obtain'd, weak ygmies 


« In their performance.” STEEVENS. 


® Of his own body he was ill,] A criminal connection with 
women was anciently called the vice of the body. So, in Holiuſkcd 
, of 


7 
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1 Noble madam, 3 
Men's evil manners live in braſs; their virtues 
We write in water.“ May it pleaſe your highneſs 
To hear me ſpeak his good now? . 
KATH, Yes, good Griffith 


[1 were malicious elſe, 


2 


p, 1258 :“ —— he laboured by all meanes to cleare miſtreſſe 
Saunders of committing evill of ker bodie with him.“ STEEVENS., 


So, the Protector fayzs of Jane Shore, Hall's Chronicle, Ed. IV. 
p. 16: «She was naught of ker. bodye.” MALONE, 


9 —— their virtues | 
We write in water,] Beaumont and Fletcher have the ſame 


thought in their Philafter : 


+ — — all your better deeds 
« Shall be in water writ, but this in marble.” G 
| STEEVENS, 


This reflection bears a great reſemblance to a paſſage in fir 
Tho. More's Hiftory of Richard III. whence Shakſpeare undoubt- 
edly formed his play on that ſubje&. Speaking of the ungrateful 
turns which Jaue Shore experienced. from thoſe whom fhe had 
ſerved in her proſperity; More adds, „Men uſe, if they, have an. 
evil turne, to write it in marble, and whoſo doth us a good 
ture, we write it in duſte.“ More's Works, bl. I. 1557. p. 39. 

| ERC. 


* 


lu Whitney s Emblemes, printed at Leyden, 4to. 1586, p. 183, 
is the following : : | 
| „ Scribit in marmore leſus. 
„la marble harde our harmes wee alwayes grave, 
„ Becauſe, wee ſtill will beare the ſame in minde : 
Ia duſte wee write the benefittes we have, 
Where they are ſoone defaced with the winde. 
„So, wronges we houlde, and never will forgive; 
„And ſoone forget, that flill with us ſhoulde live.“ 
Again, as Mr. Ritfon quotes from Harrington's Arioſo: 
„Men ſay it, and we fee it come to pals. 
„% Good turns in ſand, ſhrewd turns are writ in braſs.” 
To avoid an unneceſſary multiplication of inftances, I. ſhall juſt 
obſerve, that the ſame ſentiment is found in Maſſinger's Maid of 
Honour, Ad V. ſc. ii. and Marſton's Malecontent, Act II. fc. iii. 
ö Fen F 1 REED, 
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Grie. 3 This cardinal, ? 
Though from an bumble ſtock, undoubtedly 


” 


9 This cardinal, &c.] This ſpeech is formed on the following 
paſſage in Holinſhed : This cardinal, (as Edmond Campion in 
his Hiftorie of Ireland defcribed him,) was a man undoubtedly bom 
to honour; I think, (ſaith he) ſome prince's baſtard, no butcher' 
ſonne ; exceeding wiſe, faire-ſpoken, high-minded, full of revenge, 
vitious of his bodie, loftie to his enemies, were they never { 
bigge, to thoſe that accepted and ſought his friendſhip wonderſyl 
courteous; a ripe ſchooleman, thrall to affedions, brought a bed 
with Hajterie ; infaciable to get, and more princelie in beftowing, 
as appeareth by his two colleges at Ipſwich and Oxenford, the one 
overthrown with his fall, the other unfiniſhed, and yet as it lyeth, 
for an houſe of ſtudentes, (conſidering all the appurtevances,) in. 
comparable throughout Chriſtendome. — He held and injoied at 
once the biſhoprickes of Yorke, Dureſme, and Wincheſler, the 
dignities of Lord Cardinall, Legat, and Chancellor, the abbaie of 
St. Albons, diverſe priories, ſundrie fat benefices in commendan; 
a great preferrer of his ſervants, an advauncer of learning, ſtoute 
in every quarrel, never happy till this his overthrow : wherein 
he ſhewed ſuch moderation, and ended ſo perfedlie, that the houre 
of his death did him more honour than all the pomp of his life 
paſſed. a 3 | | | 

When Shakſpeare ſays that Wolſey was „ a ſcholar from |is 
cradle,“ he had probably in his thoughts the account given by 
Cavendiſh, which Stowe has copied: — Cardinal Wolſey was an 
honeſt, poor man's ſobne— who, being but à child, was very apt t0 
learne; wherefore by means of his parents and other his good 
friends he was maintained at the univerſity of Oxford, where in a 
ſhort time he proſpered ſo well, that in a ſmall time, (as he told 
me with his owne mouth,) he was made bachelour of arts, when he 
was but fifteen years of age, and was moſt commonly called the 
boy batchelour.” See alſo Wolſey's Legend, Mirrour for Magifirates, 
1587. | | 

I have here followed the pundtuation of the old copy, where 
there is a full point at konour, and From his cradle begins a new 
ſentence, This punRuation has likewiſe been adopted in the late 
editions. Mr, Theobald, however, contends that we ought te 
point thus: | 

„% Was faſhipn'd to much honour from his cradle.“ 

Aud it muſt be . ue that the words of Holinſhed, here thrown 


F So in Macbeth : 
„ ----- nothing in his liſe 
“ Became him like the leaving it; —.“ STEEVENS» 
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Was ſaſhion'd to much honour.“ From his cradle, 
He was a ſcholar, and a ripe, and good one; 
Exceeding wiſe, fair ſpoken, and perſuading : * 
Lofty, and ſour, to them that lov'd him not; 


But. to thoſe men that ſought him, ſweet as ſum- 
bon mer. | | oy | 
And though he were unſatisfy'd in getting, 

nge, : - ; 

r 0 (Which was a ſin) yet in beſtowing, madam, 


He was moſt princely : Ever witneſs for him 
Thoſe twins of learning, that he rais'd in you, 
Ipſwich, and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it;“ 


into verſe, ** This cardinal was a man undoubtedly BORN to honour,” 
ficongly ſupport his regulation. The, reader has before him the 
arguments on each fide, I am by no means confident that I have 
decided rightly, MALONE, | 
The preſent punduation, 
— From kis cradle, 
„% He was a ſcholar, —— 
ſeems to be countenanced by a paſſage in King Henry Y: 
Never was ſuch à ſudden ſtholar made. STEEVENS. 
as faſhion'd to muck honour. Perhaps our author borrowed 


— 


t this expreſhon from Saint Paul's Epiſile to the Romans, ix. 21: 
od „% Hath not the potter power over the clay of the ſame lump, to 
_ mate one veſſel unto honour” NTC. STEEVENS. 


3 —— fair ſpoken, and perſuading: ] Eloquence conſtituted a part 
of the Cardinal's real charader. In the charges exhibited againſt 
him, it was alledged that at the Privy Council * he would have all 
the words to himſelf, and conſumed muck time with a fair tale,” See 
4 Inft. 91. HoLT WHITE. | 

* Unwilling to outlive the good that did it;] Unwilling to ſurvive 
that virtue which was the cauſe of its foundation: or perbaps «+ the 
good” is licentiouſly uſed for the good man; the virtuous prelate 


years in doing. RT ot 
Mr, Pope and the ſubſequent editors read — the good he did it; 

which appears to me unintelligible. 4+ The good he did it,” was 

laying the foundation of the building and endowing it: if there- 

fore we ſuppoſe the college unwilling to outlive the good he did 

it, we ſuppoſe it to expire inſtantly after its birth. 

„The college unwilling to live longer than its founder, or the 


who founded it.” So, in The Winter's Tale: —— a piece many 


| 
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The other, though unfiniſh'd, yet ſo famous, 
So excellent in art, and ſtill ſo riſing, 
That Chriſtendom ſhall ever ſpeak his virtue, 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died, fearing God, 
KATH. After my death I with no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
- But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 
' Whom I moſt hated living, thou haſt made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modeſty, 
Now m his aſhes honour: Peace be with him! — 
Patience, be near me ſtill; and ſet me lower: 
I have not long to trouble thee. — Good Griffith, 
Cauſe the muſicians play me that ſad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that celeſtial harmony I go to, 


Sad and ſolemn mu ſick. 
Gir. She is aſleep: Good wench, let's fit down 
quiet, 
For fear we wake her; — Sofily, gentle Patience. 


07 


The viſion. Enter, ſolemnly tripping one after and- 
ther, ſix perſonages, clad in white robes, wearing on 


goodneſs that gave riſe to it, though certainly a conceit, is ſub» 
ciently intelligible, MALONE. | / 5 
Good, I believe, is put for good. So, in p. 151: 
May it pleaſe your highneſs 
„To hear me ſpeak his good now? STEEVENS, 
2 ſolemnly tripping one after another, ] This whimlical fage- 
direQion is exactly taken from the old copy, STEEVENS. 
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their heads garlands of bays, and golden viꝛards“ 
on their faces; branches of bays, or palm, in their 
hands. They firſt congee unto her, then dance ; and, 
at certain changes, the firſt two hold a ſpare garland 
over her head; at which, the other four make reve- 
rend court ſies; then the two, that held the garland, 
deliver the ſame to the other next two, who obſerve the 
ame order in their changes, and holding the garland 
over her head: which done, they deliver the ſame 
garland to the laſt two, who likewiſe obſerve the 
fame order: of which, (as it were by inſpiration, ) 
ſhe makes in her ſleeb figns of rejoicing, and holdeth 
up her hands to heaven: and ſo in their dancing 
they vaniſh, carrying the garland with them, The 
mu ſick continues. f 


Kar. Spirits of peace, where are ye? Are ye 
all gone? | 
And leave me here in wretchedneſs behind ye?” 
Grier. Madam, we are here. 
KATH. A It is not you I call for: 
Saw ye none enter, ſince I ſlept? 
GRIEF. None, madam. 
KATH. No? Saw you not, even now, a bleſſed 
troop 


Of this ſtage-diredtion I do not believe our author wrote one 
word. Katbarine's next ſpeech probably ſuggeſted this tripping dumb- 
ev to the too buſy reviver of this play. MALowE. 

—.— golden vizards —] Theſe tawdry diſguiſes are alſo wen- 
" honed in Hall's account of a naſte deviſed by King Henry VII: 

** —— thei were appareled &c. with viſers and cappes of . golde.” 

| STEEVENS, 

And leave me lere in wretckedneſs behind ye? ] Perbaps Mr, Gray 
had this paſſage in his thoughts, when he made his Bard exclaim, 
on a limilar otcafion, (the evaneſcence of viſionary forms }: 

„Stay, O ſtay; nor thus forlorn 
% Leave me unbleſs'd, unpiticd, here to mourn!” STEEVENS, | 
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Invite me to a banquet; whoſe bright faces 
Caſt thouſand beams upon me, like the (un? 
They promis'd me eternal happinels ; 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I fee] 
I am not worthy yet to wear: 1 ſhall, 
Aſſuredly. | 3 

GRI. Iam moſt joyful, madam, ſuch good dreams 
Poſſeſs your fancy. 

KATH, Bid the muſick leave, 
They are harſh and heavy to me, [| Muſick ceaſes, 

Par. Do you note, 
How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden? 
How long her face is drawn ? How pale ſhe looks, 
And of au earthy cold? Mark you her eyes?“ 

Galr. She is going, wench ; pray, pray. 

PAT. Heaven comfort her! 


Enter a Meſlenger. 


Mrss. An't like your grace, — 


KATH. You are a ſancy fellow: 
Deſerve we no more reverence ? 
GRIE. | You are to blame, 


Knowing, ſhe will not loſe her wonted greatnels, 
To uſe ſo rude behaviour: go to, kneel. ? 


Mari you ker eyes? | The modern editors read — Mart ler 
&9es. But in the old copy there being a ſtop of interrogation after 
this paſſage, 88 the foregoing clauſes of the ſpeech, I have 
veutured to iufert the pronoun — you, which at once ſupports ihe 
ancient pointing, and completes the meaſure.” STEFVENS. 

9 —— 0 to, kneel. ] Queen Katharine's ſervants after the divorce 
at Dunſtable, and the Pope's curſe ſtuck up at Dunkirk, were 
directed to be ſworn to ſerve her not as a Queen, but as Princeſs 
| Dowager. Same refuſed io take the oath, and ſo were forced to 
Leave her ſervice; and as for theſe who took it aud and flayed, ſue 


Let 


el 
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Mzss. I humbly do entreat your highneſs' par- 
don ; 4 
My haſte made me unmannerly; There is ſtaying 
A genileman, ſent from the king, to ſee you, 
Katy. Admit him entrance, Griffith; But this 
fellow . 
Let me ne'er fee again. - 
[Excunt GRIFFITH and Meſſenger. 


Re- enter GrirFITH with Carvcus. 


If my fight fail not, 
Yon ſhonld be lord ambaſſador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius, 

Car. Madam, the ſame, your ſervant. 

KATH: O my lord, 
The times, and titles, now are alter'd ſtrangely 
With me, fince firſt you knew me, But, 1 pray 

ou, 
What is 5 pleaſure with me? 

Car. Noble lady, 

Firſt, mine own ſervice to your grace; the next, 
The king's requeſt that I would viſit you; 

Who grieves much for your weakneſs, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 

And heartily entreats you take good comfort. | 

KaTH. O my good lord, that comfort comes too 

late; 
Tis like a pardon aſter execution: 
That gentle phyſick, given in time, had cur'd me; 


would not be ſerved by them, by which means ſhe was almoſt 
deſtitute of attendants. See Hall, fol. 219. Biſhop Burnet ſays 
all the women about ber ſtill called her Queen, Burnet, p. 162. 

REED. 
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But now I am paſt all comforts here, but prayer, 
How does his highneſs? 

Car. Madam, in good health, 
KATH. So may he ever do! and ever flouriſh, 
When I ſhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 

Baniſh'd the kingdom! — Patience, is that letter, 
I caus'd you write, yet ſent away? 
Par. No, madam. 
| Giving it to KATHARINE, 
KATH. Sir, I moſt humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king.“ 
Care. Moſt willing, madam, 


© This to my lord the king. ] So, Holinſhed, p. 939: *——per. 
ceiving hir ſelfe to waxe verie weak and feeble, and to feele death 
approaching at hand, cauſed one of hir gentlewomen to write a 
letter to the king, commending to him hir daughtef and his, be- 
ſeeching him to ſtand good father nnto hir; aud further deſired 
him to bave ſome conlideration of hir gentlewomen' that had ſer- 
ved hir, and to ſee them beſtowed in marriage. Further that it 
would pleaſe him to appoint that bir fervants might have their due 
wages, and a yeares wages beſide. STEEVENS. 


This letter probably fell into the bands of Polydore Virgil, who 
was then in England, and has preſerved it in the twenty-ſeventh 
book of his hiſtory, The following is Lord Herbert's tranſlation 
of. it: 

«© My moſt dear lord, king, and buſband, 

© The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot chooſe but, 
out of the love I bear you, adviſe you of your ſoul's health, 
which you ought to prefer before all conſiderations of the world or 
iteſh whatſoever: for which yet you bave caſt me into many ca» 
lamities, and yourſelf into many troubles. — But I forgive you all, 
aud pray God to do ſo likewiſe. For the reft, I commend unto 
you Mary our daughter, beſeeching you to be a good father to her, 
as I have heretofore defired, I muſt entreat you alſo to reſped wy 
maids, and give them in marriage, ( which is not much, they being 
but three, ) and to all my other ſervants a years pay beſides their 
due, left otherwiſe they ſhould be unprovided for. Laſtly, | wake 


this. vow, that mine. eyes defize you above all things. Farewell. 
Maron. 


*% 
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KATE. In which I have commended to his good- 

neſs 

The model of our chaſte loves,” his young daugh- 
ter :— | 

Thedews of heaven fall thick in bleſſings on her! — 

Beſeeching him, to give her virtuous breeding; 

(She is young, and of a noble modeſt nature; 

1 hope, ſhe will deferve well;) and a little 

To love her for her mother's fake, that lov'd him, 

Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have fome pity 

Upon my wretched women, that ſo long, 

Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully : 

Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 

(And now I ſhould not he,) but will deferve, 

For virtue, and true beauty of the ſon], 

For honeſty, and decent carriage. | 

A right good huſband, let him be a noble;* 

And, ſure, thoſe men are happy that ſhatl have them, 


7 Fke model of our chaſte loves, ] Model is image or repreſentalive. 
See Vol. IX. p. 141, n. 5; and vol. XI. p. 473, n. 5. 


MALONE, 
* 4 right good &c.] I would read this line (not with a ſemicolon, 
as hitherto, printed, ) but with only a comma: | a © 


A right good huſband, let him be a noble; 
i, e. though he were even of noble extradion. WHALLEY. 


Let him be, I ſuppoſe, ſignifies, even though he ſhould be; or — 
admit that he be, She means to obſerve, that nobility ſuperadded to 
wriue, is not more than each of her women deſerves io meet with in a 
luſband, STEEveNs. | 


This is, I think, the true interpretation of the line; but I do 
not ſee why the words let him be @ noble, may not, conſiſtently with 
this meaning, be underſtood in their obvious and ordinary ſenſe. 
We are not to conſider Katharine's women like the attendants on 
other ladies, One of them had already been married to more than 
noble huſband; having unfortunately captivated a worthleſs king. 

MA&GONE, 
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The laſt is, for my men ; a= they are the pooreſ}, 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 
That they may have their wages duly paid chen, 
And ſomething over to remember me by; 
If heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer lif, 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
Theſe are the whole contents: - And, good my loi, 
By that you love the deareſt in this world, 
As you wiſh chriſtian peace to ſouls departed, 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this laſt right. 

Cr. By heaven, I will; 
Or let me loſe the faſhion of a man! 

KATH. I thank you, honeſt lord. Remember ne 
In all humility unto his highneſs: 
Say, his long trouble now is paſſing 
Out of this word: tell him, in death I bleſs'd him 
For ſo I will. — Mine eyes grow dim. — Farewel, 
My lord. — Griffith, farewell. — Nay, Patience, 
You muſt not leave me yet. I muſt to bed; 
Call in more women. — When I am dead, good 

wench, , 

Let me be ns'd with honour; ſtrew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaſte wife to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth : althongh unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and danghter to a king, inter me. 
can no more, [Exeunt, leading KATHARINE. 
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ACT v. SCENE 1: 
A Gallery m the Palace. 


rater GarDINER Biſhop of Wincheſter,” a Page with 
a torch before him, met by Str "THOMAS LOVELL. 


GAR. It's one o'clock, boy, is't not? 2 
Bov. 1 It hath ſtruck. 
Gar. Theſe ſhould be hours for neceſſities, 

Not for delights ; * times to repair our nature 

With comfortrag repoſe, and not for us | 

To waſte theſe times, Good hour of night, fir 

Thomas! | 

Whither ſo late? | ef 
Lov. Came you from the king, my lord? 
Gak. I did, fir Thomas; and left him at primers * 

With the duke of Suffolk, | ; 
Lov. I muſt to him too, 

Before he go to bed. T'll take my leave. 


9 Not for delights;] Gardiner himſelf is not much delighted. 
The delight at which he hints, ſeems to be the king's diverſion, 
which keeps him in attendance. JonnsoN. 

—— at yu far Primero and Primavifia, two games at 
cards, H, I, Primera, rimaviſia, La Primiere, G. Prime, f. 
Prime veue. Primum, & primum viſum, that is, firſt, and firſt ſeen: 
becauſe he that can ſhow ſuch an order of cards firſt, wins the game. 
Minſteu s Guide into Tongues, col. 375. Gkkx. 

So, in Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: | 
Come will your worſhip make one at primero?“ | 
Again, in the Preſace to The Rival Friends, 16322 —— hẽ,— 
it may be, ſome of our butterfly judgements expeRed a ſet at ma 

or promaviſls from them,” STELvEns, e 


Vol. XVI. M 
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Gar. Not yet, fir Thomas Lovell. What's the 
matter? 
It ſeems, you are in haſte: an if there be 
No great offence belongs to't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late buſineſs: Affairs, that 
walk 

(As, they ſay, ſpirits do,) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature, than the buſineſs 
That ſeeks deſpatch by day. 

Lov. | My lord, I love you; 
And durſt commend a ſecret to your ear 
Much weightier than this work. The queen's in 

labour, 

They ſay, in great extremity ; and fear'd, 
She'll with the labour end. 

Gar. The fruit, ſhe goes with, 
I pray for heartily; that it may find 
Good time, and live: but for the ſtock, fir Thomas, 
I wiſh it grubb'd up now. 

Lov. | Methinks, I could 
Cry the amen; and yet my conſcience fays 
She's a good creature, and, ſweet lady, does 
Deſerve our better wiſhes. 

GAR. But, fir, fir, — 
Hear me, fir Thomas: You are a gentleman 
Of mine own way; I know you wiſe, religious; 
And, let me tell yon, it will ne'er be well, — 
"ET will not, fir Thomas Lovell, take't of me, 
Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and ſhe, 
Sleep in their graves. 

Lov. Now, fir, yon ſpeak of two 


3 Some touck of your late buſineſs : ] Some hint of the buſineſs that 


keeps you awake ſo late, JOHNSON, 


+ —— mine gun ue] Mine own opinion in religion. 


Jonxsox. 


N. 
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The moſt remark'd i'the kingdom. As for Crom 

well, | N 
Beſide that of the jewel-houſe, he's made * maſter 
O'the rolls, and the king's ſecretary ; further, fir, 
Stands in the gap and trade of more preferments, * 


With which the time will load him: The archbi- 


ſhop 
Is the king's hand, and tongue; And who dare 
ſpeak. 3 | 
One ſyllable againſt him? | 
GaR. Yes, yes, fir Thomas, 


There are that dare; and I myſelf have venturd 


To ſpeak my mind of him : and, indeed, this day, 
Sir, (I may tell it you,) I think, I have 

Incens'd the lords o'the council, that he is 

(For ſo I know he is, they know he is,) 

A moſt arch heretick, ' a peſtilence | 
That does infect the land: with which they moved, 


5 =— he's made —] The pronoun, which was omitted in the 
old copy, was inſerted by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 


6 Stands in the gap and trade of more preſerments,] Trades is the 
praflifed method, the general courſe. JOHNSON, 


Trade has been already uſed by Shakſpeare with this meaning in 


King Richard IT: 
Some way of common trade.“ 
See Vol. XII. p. 105. n. 7. STEEVENS, 
7——.—1 have | KY . 
Incens'd the lords 0'the council, that ht is &c. | 
A moſt arch keretiek,) This paſſage, according to the old ellip- 
tical mode of writing, may mean — | have incens'd the lords of the 
council, for that he is, i. e. becauſe. STEEVENS. 
i have rouſed the lords of the council by ſuggeſting to them that 
he is a woſt arch heretick: — I have thus incited them againſt him. 
Loud : | " MALONE, 
Incenſed, 1 believe, in this inftance, and ſome others, only means 
prompted, ſet on. So, in King Rickard III: E 
Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
„Was not incaaſed by hie ſubtle mother? STEEVENS. 


M 2 


AY; 


| 
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Have broken with the king; who hath fo far 

Given ear to our complaint, (of his great grace 

And princely care; foreſeeing thofe fell miſchief, 

Ourreaſons laid before him,) be hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the council- board 

He be convented. * He's a rank weed, fir Thomas, 

And we muſt root him out. From your affairs 

I hinder you too long: good night, fir Thomas, 
Lov. Many good nights, my lord; I reft your 

ſervant. [Excunt GARDINER and Page. 


1 


As LOVELL is going out, enter the King, and the 
| Duke of SUFFOLK, 


K. Hen. Charles, I will play no more to-night: 
My mind's not on't, you are too hard for me. 

Sor. Sir, I did never win of you before. 

K. Hen. But little, Charles ; | 
Nor ſhall not, when my fancy's on my play.— 
Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the news? 

Lov. I could not perſonally deliver to her 
What yon commanded me, but by her woman 
I ſent your meſſage; who return'd her thanks 
In the greateſt humbleneſs, and defir'd your highnels 
Moſt heartily to pray for her, 


8 broken with the king; ] They have broken filence ; told 

their minds to the king, JOHNSON, | 

So, in Muck Ado about nothings „1 will break with her." 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
«I am to break with thee of ſome affairs.” STEEVENS. 

9 — — he hath commanded,] He, which is not in the old copy, 
was inſerted by Mr. Pope. He hath was often written contradedly 
fat. Hence probably the error. MALONE. 

He be convented.] Convented is ſummoned, convened, Ses 

Vol. VI. p. 190. n. 2, STEEVENS, 7 
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K. HEW. What ſay'ſt thou? ha! 
To pray for her? what, is ſhe crying out? 
Lov. So ſaid her woman; and that her ſufferance 
made 
Almoſt each pang a death, * 

K. HEN. Alas, good lady! 

Sur. God ſafely quit her of her burden, and 
With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highneſs with an heir ! 

K. HEN. Ws 'Tis midnight, Charles, 
Prythee, to bed; and in thy prayers remember 
The eſtate of my poor queen. Leave me alone; 
For I muſt think of that, which company 
Will not be friendly to. 

Sur. I wiſh your highneſs 
A quiet night, and my good miſtreſs will 
Remember in my prayers. 

K. HEN. Charles, good night, 

| [ Exit SUFFOLK. 


* 


* 


Enter Sir ANTHONY DENNVY. * 


Well, fir, what follows ? 


— her ſuſſerance made | 


Almoſt each paig à death.) We have had nearly the ſame ſen- 
timent before, in AR II. ſc. iii: 
* —— it is a ſuſferance panging 
As ſoul and body's ſevering,” MALONE. | 
Enter Sir Anthony Denny]! The ſubſtance of this and the 
two following ſcenes is taken from Fox's As and Monuments of the 
Chriflian Martyrs, &c. 1553: | 
+* When night came, the king ſent fir Anthonie Denie about 
midnight to Lambeth to the archbiſhop, willing him forthwith to 
reſoit unto him at the court. The meſſage done, the arch:bilhop. 
ſpeedily addrefſed himſelfe to the court, and comming into the 
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DEN. Sir, I have brought my lord the archbiſhoq, 
As you commanded me. 


galerie where the king walked and taried for him, his highneſle fag, 
Ah, my lorde of Canterbury, I can tel} you newes. For diver, 
weighty confiderations it is determined by me and the counſaile, 
that you io-morrowe at nine of the clocke ſhall be committed tg 
the Tower, for that you and your chaplaines (as information i; 
given us) have taught and preached, and thereby fown within the 
Tealme ſuch a number of execrable herelies, that it is feared the 
whole realme being infedted with them, no ſmall contention and 
commotion will riſe thereby amongſt my ſubje&s, as of late daies 
the like was in divers parts of Germanie; and therefore the coun. 
ſell have requeſted me for the triall of the matter, to ſuffer them to 
commit you to the Tower, or elſe no man dare come forth, 2; 
witneſſe in thoſe matters, you being a counſellor. | 

When the king had ſaid bis mind, the archbiſhop kneeled down, 
and faid, I am content, if it pleaſe your grace, with al my han, 
to go thither at your highneſs commandment; and I moſt humbly 
thank your majeſty that | may come to my triall, for there be that 
have many waies flandered me, and now this way I bope to trie 
myſelfe not worthy of ſuch reporte. 

© The king perceiving the mans uprightneſſe, joyned with ſuch 
ſimplicitie, ſaid; Oh Lorde, what maner o'man be you? What 
fimplicitie is in you? I had thought that you would rather have 
ſued to us to have taken the paines to have heard you and your 
accuſers together for your triall, without any ſuch indurance. Do 
you not know what ſtate you be in with the whole world, and how 
many great enemies you have? Do you not conſider what an eaſie 
thing it is to procure three or foure falſe knaves to witneſs againſt 
you ? Thinke you to have better lycke that waie than your maſter 
Chriſt had? I ſee by it you will run headlong to your undoing, if 
I would ſuffer you. Your enemies ſhall not ſo prevaile againſt you; 
for 1 have otherwiſe deviſed with my felfe to keep you out of their 
handes. * Yet natwithſtanding to-morrow when the counſaile {hall 
fit, and ſend for you, reſort unto them, and if in charging you 
with this matter, they do commit you to the Tower, require of 
them, becauſe you are one of them, a counſailer, that you may 
have your accuſers brought before them without any further indu- 
rauce, and uſe for your ſelfe as good perſualions that way as you 
may deviſe; and if no intreatie or reaſonable requeſt will ſerve, 
then deliver unto them this, my ring (which then the king delivered 
unto the archbiſhop,) and ſaie unto tbem, if there be no remedie, 
my lords, but that I muſt needs go to the Tower, then I revoke 
my cauſe from you, and appeale ta the kinges awue perſon by thus 
token unto you all, for (faide the king then unto the archbilkop) 
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R. HEN. | Ha! Canterbary ? 
Den. Ay, my good lord. | | 


ſo ſoone as they ſhall ſee this my ring, they knowe it ſo well, that 
they ſhall underſtande that I have reſerved the whole cauſe into 
mine owne handes and determination, and that I have diſcharged 
them thereof, = | 

« The archbiſhop perceiving the kinges benignity ſo much to him 
wards, bad much ado to foibeare teares. Well, ſaid the king, go 
your waies, my lord, and do as I have bidden you. My lord, 
humbling himſelfe with thankes, tooke his leave of the kinges 
highneſſe for that night, | 

On the morrow, about nine of the clocke before noone, the 
counſaile ſent a gentleman uſher for the archbiſhop, who, when hee 
came to the counſaile-chamber doore, could not be let in, but of 
purpoſe (as it ſeemed) was compelled there to waite among the 
pages, lackies, and ſerving men all alone. D. Buts the king's 
phyſition reſorting that way, and eſpying bow my lord of Canter- 
bury was handled, went to the king's highneſſe, and ſaid; My lord 
of Canterbury, if it pleaſe your grace, is well promoted; for now 
he is become a lackey or a ſerving man, for yonder hee ſtandeth 
this halfe bower at the counſaile- chamber doore amongfte them. 
It is not ſo, (quoth the king,) I trowe, nor the counſaile hath not 
ſo little diſcretion as to uſe the metropolitane of the realme in that 
ſorte, ſpecially being one of their own number. But let them alone 
{ſaid the king) and we ſhall heare more ſoone. 

„% Anone the archbiſhop was called into the counſaite-chamber, to 
whom was alleadged as before is rehearſed. The archbiſhop aun- 
fwered in like ſort, as the king bad adviſed him; and in the end 
when he perceived that no manner of perſuaſion or intreatie could 
ſerve, he delivered them the king's ring, revoking his cauſe into 
the king's hands, The whole counſaile being thereat ſomewhat 
amazed, the earle of Bedford with a loud voice confirming bis 
words with a ſolemn othe ſaid, when you firft began the matter, 
my lordes, I told you what would come of it. Do you thinke 
that the king would ſuffer this man's finger to ake? Much more (1 
warrant you) will he defend his life againſt brabling varlets. You 
doe but cumber yourſelves to hear tales and fables againſt him, 
And incontinently upon the receipt of the king's token, they all 
role, and carried to the king his ring, ſurrendring that matter as 
the order and uſe was, into his own. hands. 

„When they were all come to the king's preſence, bis highneſs, 
with a ſevere couptenance, ſaid unto them; ah, my lordes, I 
thought I had wiſer men of my counſaile than now I find you, 
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K. HEN. "Tis true: Where is he, Denny? 
Den. He attends your highneſs' pleaſure. 

K. HEN. Bring him to uz. 

| Exit Dexxy, 

Lov, This is about that which the biſhop ſpakz; 

I am happily * come hither. [Aſide 


Re-enter DENNY with CRANMER. 


K. HEN. Avoid the gallery. 

wes 4/5, [LoveLL ſeems to ſlay, 
Ha !—T have ſaid. — Be gone. 
What! — I Exeunt EOVELL and DENNY, 


What diſcretion was this in you thus to make the primate of the 
realme, and one of you in office, to wait at the counfaille.chamber 
doore amongſt ſerving men? You might have conſidered that he 
was a counſailer as wel as you, and you had no ſuch commiſhon of 
me ſo to handle him. I was content that you thould trie him 2 
counſellor, and not as a meane ſubje&. But now I well perceive , 
that things be done againſt him malicioullie, and if ſome of you 
might have had your mindes, you would have tried him to ihe 
uttermôkt. But I doe you all to wit, and proteſt, that if a prince 
may bee beholding unto his ſubje& (and ſo ſolemnelie laying his 
hand upon his breſt, ſaid,) by the faith | owe to God I take thi 
man here, my lord of Canterburie, to be of all other a moſt faith» 
ful ſubje& unto us, and one to whome we are much beholding, 
giving him great commendations otherwiſe, And, with that, one 
or two of the chiefeſt of the counfaile, making their excuſe, declared, 
that ia requeſting his indurance, it was rather ment for his triall 
and his purgation againſt the common fame and ſlander of the 
worlde, than for any malice conceived againſt him. Well, well, 
my lords, (quoth the king) take him, and well uſe him, as hee 
is worthy to bee, aud make no more ado. And with that, every 
man caught him by the hand, and made faire weather of altogethers, 
which might ealilie be done with that man.” STEEVENS. 


moe happily —] The preſent inftance, and another in p. 1744 
ſeem to militate againſt my ſormer explanation of—kappily, and to 
£94y2tengnce that of Mr. M. Milon. dee p. 146, fe 8. 

INN STEEVENS, 
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Caan; Tam fearful: —Wherefore frowns he thus? 


ö 
* "Tis his aſpect of terror. All's not well. | 
us k. HEN. How now, my lord? You do defire to | 
ky, + know | 
ki; Wherefore I ſent for you. 4 | 
% Wor It is my duty, 

To attend your highneſs' pleaſure. . 

K. HEN. Pray you, ariſe, 


My good and gracious lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I muſt walk a turn together; 
have news to tell you: Come, come, give me your 


1), hand, | | 
Ah, my good lord, I grieve at what I ſpeak, - 1 
Y, And am right ſorry to repeat what follows: 
J have, and moſt unwillingly, of late 
ve Heard many grievous, I do ſay, my lord, 
er Grievons complaints of you; which, being con- 
7 hder'd, 3 
F Have mov'd us and our conncil, that you ſhall 
7: This morning come before us; where, I know, 
. You cannot with ſuch freedom purge yourlelf, 
ce Bat that, till farther trial, in thoſe charges 
„ Which will require your anſwer, you muſt take 
. Your patience to you, and be well contented 
a To make your houſe our Tower: You a brother of 
, us, | 
R It fits we thus proceed, or elſe no witneſs 
k Would come againſt you. | 
e CRAN. I humbly thank your highneſs; 
And am right glad to catch this good occalion 


Moſt throughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn ſhall fly aſunder: for, I know, 


" 5 =— You a brother of us, &c.] You being one öf the council, 


It is neceſſary to impriſon you, that the witneſſes againſt you may 
not be deterred, Jouns0N. 


\ 


/ 
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There's none ſtands under more calumnious tongnes, 
Than 1 myſeif, poor man.“ 


K. H. Stand up. good Canterbury, 
Thy truth, and thy integrity, is rooted | 


In us, thy friend: Give me thy hand, ſtand up; 
Pr'ythee, let's walk. Now, by my holy-dame, 
What manner of man are you? My lord, I look' 
You would have given me your petition, that 

] ſhould have ta'en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers ; and to have heard you 
Withont indurance,” further. | 


CRAN, Moſt dread liege, 
The good I ſtand on“ is my truth, and honeſty; 
If they ſhall fail, I, with mine enemies, ? 

Will triumph o'er my perſon; which I weigh not, 


6 Tian T myſelf, poor man.] Poor man probably belongs to the 
king's reply. GREY. 

7 —— indurance,] i. confinement. Dr. Johnſon, however, in 
his DiQionary ſays that this word (which Shakſpeare borrowed 
from Fox's narrative already quoted) means — delay, procreftination, 

8 STEEVENS, 

* The good I and on —] Though good may be taken for 44. 


vantage or ſuperiority, or any thing which may help or ſupport, 
yet it would, I think, be more natural to ſay: 


The ground 1 fand on ——. JOHNSON. 


The old copy is certainly right. So, in Coriolanus: 
% Your franchiſes, whereon, you ſtand, conbn'd 
„ Into. an augre's bore.” MALONE. | 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: „ Though Page be a 
ſecure fool, and flands ſo firmly on his wife's frailty ——., ” 
| STEEVENS, 
9 I, with mine enemies, ] Cranmer, I ſuppoſe, means, that 
whenever his honeſty fails, he ſhall rejoice as heartily as his eue- 
mies at his deſtrution. MALONE. 


* —— I weigh not,] i. e. have no value for. 
Labour's Loſt: a 
„ You weigh me not, — O that's, you care not for me. 
See Vol. XV. p. 357, n. 8. STEEVENS., 


So, in Lost: 


es, 


ler 
Ou 
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Being of thoſe virtues vacant, I fear nothing 
What can be ſaid againſt me. 

K. HEN. | . Know yon not how 
Your ſlate ſtands 1'the world, with the whole world? 
Your enemies 3 | 
Are many, and not ſmall; their practices 
Muſt bear the ſame proportion: and not ever 
The juſtice and the truth o'the queſtion carries 
The due o'the verdict with it: At what eaſe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To ſwear againſt you? ſuch things have been done. 
You are potently oppos'd; and with a malice 
Of as great ſize. Ween you of better luck, 

] mean, in perjur'd witneſs, than your maſter, 
Whoſe miniſter you are, whiles here he liv'd 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own deſtruction. | 

CRAN, God, and your majeſty, 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into | 
The trap is laid for me! 

K. HEN. Be of good cheer; 

They ſhall no more prevail, than we give way to. 
keep comfort to you; and this morning leg 
You do appear before them: if they ſhall chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The beſt perſuaſions to the contrary | 
Fail not to uſe, and with what vehemency 
The occaſion ſhall inſtruct you: if entreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this ring 
3 


3 


—— end not ever — ] Not ever is an uncommon expreſſion, 
and does not mean never, but not always. M. MASON, » 
—— Ween jou of better luck, ) To ween is to think, to imagine, 
Though now obſolete, the word was common to all our ancient 
rſtets. STEEVENS, | 
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Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. — Look, the good mu 
weeps! 

He's honeſt, on mine honour. God's bleſt mother) 

I ſwear, he is trae-hearted; and a foul 

None better in my kingdom. — Get you gone, 

And do as I have bid you, —|[ Exit CRANMER, | He 
has ſtrangled 

His language in his tears. 


Enter an old Lady.* 


GENT. [Within.] Come back; What mean yon? 
Lapy. Tl not come back; the tidings that! 


bring Sid! 
Will make my boldneſs manners. — Now, good I will 
angels Whil 


Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon 
Under their bleſſed wings!“ 

K. HEN. Now, by thy looks 
J gueſs thy meſſage. Is the queen deliver'd? 
Say, ay; and of a boy. 


Lapr. Ay. ay, my liege; 
And of a lovely boy: The God of heaven 
Both now and ever bleſs her!“ — tis a girl, 0 


* —— an old Lady.] This, I ſuppoſe, is the ſame old cat chat Tha 


appears with Anne Bullen, p. 74. STEEVENS., T 
? —— good angels d ö 01 
Fly o'er thy royal head, and ſhade thy perſon | 
Under their bleſſed wings! ] So, in Hamlet, AQ III. fc. iv: Wh 


„% Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
„% You heavenly guards!” STEEVENS. 
4 bleſs her!] It is doubtful whether ker is referred to the 
gueen or the girl, Leer | f 
As I believe this play was calculated for the ear of Elizabeth, I 
Imagine, ker relates to the girl, MALONE, 


an 


er! 


He 


ks 


hat 


the 


That was ſent to me from the council, pray'd me 
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omiſes boys hereafter. Sir, your queen . 
Deſires your vilitation, and to be 5 | 

\cquainted with this ſtranger; tis as like you, 

s cherry is to cherry. "3 / 


K. HEN. Lovell, *— 


Enter LOVELL, 


8 . 
k. HN. Give her an hundred marks. T'll to the 
queen. N Exit King. 
LAbr. An hundred marks! By this light, III 
have more. 
An ordinay groom is for ſuch payment. 
will have more, or (cold it out of him. 
Said 1 for this, the girl is like to him? 
I will have more, or elſe unſay't; and now 
While it is hot, I'll put it to the iſlue, | Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
v Lobby before the Council-Chamber. 


Enter CRANMER; Servants, Door-Keeper, Cc. 
attending. 


Cran. I hope, I am not too late; and yet the 
_ gentleman, 


To make great haſte. All faſt? what means this? — 
oat i. | | 
Who waits there? — Sure, you know me? 
* Lovell, ] Lovell has been juſt ſent out of the preſence, and no 


nolice is given of his return: I have placed it here at the inſtant 
When the king calls for him, STEEVENS, 8 


1 
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D. Keep. b Ves, my lord; Bu 
But yet I cannot help you, | 

Cn. Why? K. 

D. KEEP. Your grace muſt wait, till you be call Bu 

for. | The 

Os Whe 

| | | Page 

Enter Dodor BurTTs. K. 

| | Is th 

CAN. §o. 'Tis 
BuTTs. This is a piece of malice. I am glad, 

I came this way ſo happily : The king The 

Shall underſtand it preſently. Exit Burrs, (At 

CRAN. | Aſide.] "Tis Butts, An 

The king's phyſician; As he paſt along, To 

How earneſtly he caſt his eyes upon me! And 

Pray heaven, he ſound not my diſgrace! For cer- Wh By! 

h tain, | Let 

This is of purpoſe lay'd, by ſome that hate me, We 
(God turn their hearts! I never ſought their malice, 

To quench mine hononr : they would ſhayye u = 

| make me * 

Wait elſe at door; a fellow counſeltor, of H 

Among boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their ple e's 

ſures | | ſcure 

Muſt be fulfill'd, and I attend with patience. 5 

33 

Enter, at a window above, the King and BUTTS. 71 


BuTTs. I'll ſhow your grace the ſtrangeſt ſight.— 
K. HEN. What's that, Butts! 


* —— at a window above, ] The ſuſpicious vigilante of our 


anceſtors contrived windows which overlooked the infides of chapels, 
halls, kitchens, paſſages, &c, Some of theſe convenient peep - hole 


* 


' 
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Burrs. I think, your highneſs ſaw this many a 


day. | 

k. Hen. Body o'me, where is it? 

BUTTS. | There, my lord: 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury; 
Who holds his ſlate at door, mongſt purſuivants, 
Pages, and footboys. | | | 

K. HEN. Ha! Tis he, indeed: 

Is this the honour they do one another? 

'Tis well, there's one above them yet. I had 
thought, | | CE 

They had parted ſo much honeſty among them, * 

(At leaſt, good manners,) as not thus to ſuffer 

A man of his place, and ſo near our favour, 

To dance attendance on their lordſhips' pleaſures, 

And at the door 100, like a poſt with packets. 

By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery: 

Let them alone, and draw the curtain cloſe; 7 

We ſhall hear more anon. — 


may ſtill be found in colleges, and ſuch ancient houſes as have not 
ſuffered from the reformations of modern architeQuie. Amon 
Andrew Borde's inſtrudions for building a houſe (Sce his Dietaris 
of Health) is the following: „Many of the chambers to have a 
view into the chapel.” Without a previogs knowledge of this 
cuſtom, Shakſpeare's ſcenery, in the preſent inflance, would be ob- 
ſcure, STEEVENS, | 

* They kad parted &c, ] We ſhould now ſay — They had ſhared, 
ke. i, e. bad ſo much honeſty among them. STEEVENS. 

1 -— draw the curtain cloſe ] i. e. the curtain of the balcony 


or upper-ſtage, where the king now is, See The Hiftorical Account 
of the Engliſh Stage, Vol, III. Maloxx. 


— 


— 
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Enter ihe Lord Chancellor, the Duke of SUFFOLs, 1 
- Bari of SuRREy, Lord Chamberlain, Garnixy, ( 
and CROMWELL. The Chancellor places himſelf at 4 
, the upper end of the table on the left hand; a ſet Ani 
being left void above him, as for the Archbiſhop of 0 
Canterbury. The reſt ſeat themſelves in order on #1 
each ide, CROMWELL at the lower end, as ſecretary, 
CHAN. Speak to the buſineſs, maſter Secretary; To 
Why are we met in council? FI Th 
_ Chow. Se, Pleaſe your honours, In 
The chief cauſe concerns his grace of Canterbury. Of 
GAR. Has he bad knowledge of it? 
CRoM. > Yes. 9 
Nos. Who waits there? it f 
| T_T $ 
| of | 
3 cha 
Chan. Speak to the buſineſs,] This lord chancellor, though a _ 
charaQer, has hitherto had no place in the Dramatis perſong. In 
the laſt ſcene of the fourth ad, we heard that fir Thomas More was 
appointed lord chancellor: but it is not he, whom the poet here i 
introduces. Wolſey, by command, delivered up the ſeals on the _ 
x8th of November, 1529; on the 25th of the ſame month, they 4 
were delivered to fir Thomas More, who ſurrendered them on tbe , 
£1 16th of May, 1532. 4 Now the concluſion of this ſcene taking F 
notice of Queen Elizabeth's birth, ( which brings it down to the as 
year 1534, ) fir Thomas Audlie muſt neceflarily be our poet's chan« — 
cellor; who ſucceeded fir Thomas More, aud held the ſeals many 4 
years. THEOBALD. 7 
In the preceding ſcene we have heard of the birth of Elizabeth, * 
and from the concluſion of the preſent it appears that ſhe is notyet 
chriſtened. ' She was born September 7, 1533, and baptized on | 
the 11th of the ſame month. Cardinal Wolſey was chancellor of fa 
England from September 7, 1516, to the 25th of Odtober, 1530, iy 
on which day the ſeals were given to fir Thomas More. He held far 
them till the 20th of May, 1533, when fir Thomas Audley was 1 


appointed Lord Keeper. He therefore is the perſon here introduced; 
but Shakſpeare bas made a miſtake in calling him Lord Chancellor, 
for he did not obtain that title till the January after the birth 
of Elizabeth. MALONE, 1 55 


* 9 ' 


D. Keee. Without, my noble lotds? “ 
Un. | | Les. | | 
D. Ker: gel My lord archbiſhop} + 
And has dene half an hour, to know your pleaſures, 
Cyan; Bet him come in. 
D. Kerr: Your grace may enter now.“ 
[Chant approaches the countil-table, 
Cyan. My good lord archbiſhop, I am very Ow 
To fit here at this preſent, and bebold 
That chair ſtand empty: But well are men, 
In our on natures frail; and capable 
Of our fleſh, few are angels: out of which trailiy, 


„— noble lords? } The epichet—noY ſhould be omitted, as 


it ſpoils the metre. STEEVENS. 


' Your grace may enter now. |] It is not eaſy to aſcertain the mode 

of exhibition here. The inſide and the outfide of the councils 
chamber ſeem to be exhibited at vnce, Norfolk within calls to the 
keeper without, who yet is on the age, and ſuppoſed to be with 
Cranmer, Xe, at the outſide of the door. of the chamber. — The 
Chancellor and counſellors probably were placed behiad a curtain 
at the back part of the Kage, and ſpoke, but were not ſeen, till 


Comer was called in. The ſtage-dicedion in the old copy, which © 


is, „ Cranmer approathes the council-table, aot, ©+ Cranmer enters 
the council-chambet,“ ſeems to countenance ſuch an idea. 

With all the „ appliances and aids”, that modern ſttnen furs 
niſhes, it is impoſſible to produce any exhibition that ſhall preciſely 
correſpond with what eur author has here written, Our lefs ſcru- 
pulous auct lots were contented te be feld, that the ſame ſpot, with- 
out auy change 6f its appearance, (except perhaps the drawing back 
of a curtaiu,} was at onte the outhde and the inſide of the council; 
chamber. See the Atcount of our old Theetres, Vol. III. MALONE, 


How the outſide and infide df a toom can be exhibited on the 
flage at the Carne inflabe, may be known from many ancient A 
iu which the a& of liſtening ar peeping is repreſented. See, 4 
famous plate illuſtrating the Tale of Giocondy, aud intitled Vero 
F. bie 4 Impudicitia, cavato da M. I. 4riofis. STEEVENS, 

— and capable ö 
Of our fleth, few des angels + Ke. If this pafſage theans any 


thing, it may mean, few ars pitfeft, while my remain in their 
mortal. capacity. 


Vol. XVI. e N 


KING HENRY. vii. ag, 


/ 
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And want of wiſdom, yon, that beſt ſhould teach 
: us, X | | e 


sbakſpeare uſes the ol copable as Peet) 1 in King Liar: 
«+ and of my land, 
40 Loyal aud natural boy. I'll work the mean 
„% To make thee capable.” STEEVENS. | ; 
The word capable almoſt every where in Shakſpeare means igt. 
ligent, of capacity to underſtand, or quick of apprehenſion, bs, 
in King Richard III: 
« —— O, tis 2 parlous boy, | 
« Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable 55 
Again, in Hamlets 
„% His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to lone, 
«© Would make them capable!“ 
In the ſame play Shakſpeare has uſed incapable nearly in the ſeiſe 
required here: 
% As one incapable li. e. unintelligent] of her own diftret," 
So, Marſton, in his Scourge of Villanie, 1599: 
„% To be perus'd by all the dung-ſcum rabble 
© Of thin-brain'd ideots, dull ancapeble.” 
Minſhew in his Di&ionary, 1617, renders the word by indocilic, 
The tranfcriber's ear, I ſuppoſe, deceived him, in the palſage 


before us, as in many others; and the chancellor, I conceive, 


means to ſay, the condition of Humanity 3 is ſuch, that we are all 
born frail in diſpoſition, and weak in our underſlandings. The ſub- 
ſequent words appear to me to add ſuch ſupport to this emendation, 
that 1 have ventured, contrary to my general rule, to give it a 
place in my text; Which, however, I ſhould nog have done, had 


the origins reading afforded a ghmmering of ſenſe: 


we are all men, 
7 our own natures frail, incapable; | 
Of our fleſh, Joy are angels; out of which frailty, 
And want of wiſdom, you, &c. 

Mr. Pope in his licentions method printed the paſſage thus, and 
the three ſubſequent editors adopted his ſuppoſed reformation: 
ue ar ll nen, 

In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of frailty, few are angels; from which frailty, &c. 


MALONI; 
I cannot extort any kind of ſenſe from the paſſage as it ſands, 
ra. it ſhould be read thus: 
we are all men, 
In our own natures frail and culpable: 
Of our fleſh, ſew are angels. 
That is, few are perfet, M. MASON, 
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Have miſdemean'd yourſelf, and not a little, 

Toward the king firſt, then his laws, in filling 

The whole realm, by your teaching, and your chap- 
lains, 

(For ſo we are inform' d.) with new opinicns, 

Divers, and dangerous ; - which are hereſies, 

And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 

GAR. Which reformation muſt be ſudden too, 
My noble lords: for thoſe, that tame wild horſes, 
Pace them not in their hands to make them gentle; 
hut ſtop their months. with ſtubborn bits, and ſpur 

them, 
Till they obey the manage. If we f uffer 
(Out of our eaſineſs, and childiſh pit 
To one man's honour) this contagious ſickneſs, 
Farewell, all phyſtck: And what follows then? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 


Of the whole ſtate: as, of late days, our neighbours, 


The upper Germany," can dearly witneſs, , 
Yet freſhly pitied in our memories. 
Chan. My good lords, anther, in all the pro- 
greſs 
Both of my life and SM I pat labour d, 
And with no little ſtudy, that my teaching, 
And the ſtrong courſe of my authority, 
Might go one way, and ſafely; and the end 
Was ever, to do well: nor is there living 
(I ſpeak it with a ſingle heart. my lords, ) 


* The upper Germany, Kc. 1 Alluding to the hereſy of Thomae 


Muutzer, which ſprung up in Saxony in the years 1521 and 1522. 
| GREY, 


— 6 logie , } A heart void of duplicity or guile, 
MALONE. 


u is a ſcriptural 3 See Ads, ii. 46. REED. 


Ne 


% 


— 
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A man, that more deteſts, more ſtirs againft, 
Both in his private conſcience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publick peace,“ than I do. 
Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 
Wich leſs allegiance in it! Men, that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, nouriſhment, 
Dare bite the beſt. 1 do beſeech your lordſhips, 
That, in this caſe of juſtice, my accuſers, 
Be what they will, may ſtand forth face to face, 
And freely urge againſt me. | 

SUF. | Nay, my lord 
That cannot be; you are a counſellor, i 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuſe you. 

GAR. My lord, becauſe we have buſineſs of mote 

moment, 

We will be ſhort with you. Tis his bighneſs 
| pleaſure, 

And our conſent, for better trial of you, 
From hence you be committed to the. Tower; 
_ Where, being but a private man again, 

You ſhall know many dare accuſe you boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 

CRAxN. Ah, my good lord of Wincheſter, I thank 

u, 

You are in my good friend; if your will paſs. 
I ſhall both find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are ſo merciful: I fee your end, | 
'Tis my undoing: Love, and meekneſs, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition; 
Win ftraying fouls with modeſty again, 
Caſt none away, That I ſhall clear myſelf, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conſcience. 


* Defacers of a publick peace, ] Read, —the publick pn. 


A Mason. 


re 


5 


ik 
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In doing daily wrangs. I could ſay more, 
But reverence to your calling makes me modeſt. 
Gar. My lord, my lord, you are a ſeQary, 
That's the plain truth; your painted gloſs diſcovers,* 
To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. 
Crow. My lord of Wincheſter, you are a little, 

By your good favour, too ſharp; men ſo noble, 

However faulty, yet ſhould find reſpe& _ 
For what they have been: tis a cruelty, 
To load a falling man.“ SITE! 
GAR. Good maſter Seeretary, 
I cry your honour mercy; you may, worſt 
Of all this table, ſay ſo. 
CroM. | Why, my lord? 
GAR. Do not I know you for a favourer 
Of this new ſect? ye are not found. 


CrRom. . Not ſound? 
Gar. Not ſound, I ſay. 5 
CroM. 'Wauld you were, half ſo honeſt! 


Men's prayers then would ſeek you, not their fears. 
GAR. I ſhall remember this bold language. 
Czrom. g N | 

Remember your bold life too. 

CHAN, | This is too much; 

Forbear, for ſhame, my lords. 


Do. 


* —» your painted gloſs ke. ] Thoſe that underſtand you, un- 


der this painted gloſs, this fair outfide, diſcover your empty talk 
4nd your falſe reaſoning. - JOHNSON. | 
; 


— 11. a cruelty, , 
Te load falling man. ] This ſentiment had occurred before. 
The lord chamberlain, checking the earl of Surrey for his re- 
proaches to Wolſey, ſays: ©; | ou 4 

* 


% — — 0, my lord, 


Preſs not a falling man too far.” $STzzvens. © 


N35 


-—I i 
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1 GAR. I have done. 
4 | Crow. And l 
2 CHan. Then thus for you,” my lord, — It ſtands 
agreed, | 


1 take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be convey'd to the Tower a priſoner ; 
There to remain, till the king's further pleaſure 
Be known unto ns: Are you all agreed, lords? 
ALL. We are. | | 
CRV. Is there no other way of mercy, 
But I muſt needs to the Tower, my lords? 
Gan. Ie PTS OY 
Would yon expect? Yon are ſtrangely troubleſome, 
Let ſome o'the guard be ready there, 


Enter Guard. 


CRAN. , For me? 
Muſt I go like a traitor thither ? 
OC CESS E: Receive him, 
And ſee him ſafe i'the Tower.. | 
5 Ca. Stay, good my lords, 
J have a little yet to fay. Look there, my lords; 
By virtue of that ring. I take my cauſe | 


7 Chan. Then thus for you, ke. ] This and the little ſpeech 
above — *+ This is too much,“ &c. are in the old copy given 10 
the Lord Chamberlgin. The difference between Cham. and (hon, 
is ſo ſlight, that I have not heſitated to give them both to the Chan- 
cellor, who on Cranmer's entrance firſt arraigns him, and therefore, 
(without any conſigeration of bis high ftation in the council,) 1s 
the perſon to whom Shakſpeare would naturally aſſigu the order for 
his being committed io the Tower. The Chancellor's apologizing 
to the king for the committal in a ſubſequent paſſage, likewiſe 
ſupports the emendation now made, which was ſuggetted by Mr, 


Capell. MALONE, 


dI, 
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Out of he gripes of cruel men. ad give it 
To a moſt noble judge, the king Py miſts; . 
Cuau. This is the 2815 ring. 
Sun. Tis no counterſeit. 
Sor. Tis the right ring, by nerven; I told ye 
fa; :- 
When we firſt put this dangerous none a rolling, 
'Twould fall upon ourſelves. 
Nor. Do you think, my lords, 
The king will ſuffer but the little finger 
of this man to be vex d? $7 
CAM. Tis now too certain: 
How much more ischis life in value with him? 
Would. I were fairly out on't. 
CRroM. * My mind gave me, 
I ſecking tales, and informations, 
Againſt this man, (whoſe honeſty the devil . 
And his diſciples only enyy at,) ; 
Ye blew the fire that burns ye: Now have at ye. 


þ 


Enter King, frowning on them ; takes his ſeat. 


Gan, Dread ſovereign, how much are we bound 
to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us fk a prince; 
Not only good and wiſe, but moſt religious: 
One that, in all obedience makes the chyrch 
The chief aim of his honour; and, to ſtrengthen 
That holy duty, ont of dear reſpecl, 
His royal ſelf in judgement comes to hear 
The cauſe betwixt her and this great offender. 
K. Hey. You were ever good at ſudden com- 
mendations, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, But know, I come not 
To hear fach flattery now, and in my preſence ; 
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They are too thin ” and baſe to hide offences.“ 

To me you cannot reach, you play the ſpaniel, 

And think with wagging of your tongue to win me; 

But, whatfoe'er thou tak'ſt me for, I am ſure, 

Thou haſt a cruel nature, and a bloody. — 

Good man, | Fo CRANMEK. ] fit down, Now let m 

ſee the proudeſt N 

He, that dares moſt, but wag his finger at thee; 

By all that's holy, he had better ſtarve, 

Than but once think his place becomes thee nat 


7 They are too thin xc. ] i. e. the commendations above mentionel, 
Mr. Pope in tbe former line changed flattery to flatteries, and thy 
unneceſſary emendation has been adopted by all the ſubſequent ed. 
tors. I believe our authour wrote—They are too thin and bay 
and that the editor of the firſt folio, nat underſtanding the wor, 
changed it to beſe, /as he did in King Henry IV, Part I. $ 
Vol. XII. p. 212, u. 4 MALONE., | 

5 ..— But know, I come not 

To hear fuck flattery now, and in my. preſence ; 
They are too thin and baſe ta hide offences. e.] I think th 
pointing of theſe lines preferable to that in the former edition, iy 


which they ſtand thus: Con 
cone nat (If t 
To hear ſuch flatteries now aud in my preſence And 

They are too thin, &c. A 
It then follows; Fan 
To me you cannot reach : you play the ſhamiel, K 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me. Tab 
But the former of thefe lines ſhould evidently be thus written; 
F To one you cannot reach you play the, ſpaniel, I w 


the relative whom, being underſtood, WHALLEY, 
I.think the old copy is right. MALONE. 
Surely, the firſt of thefe lines ſhould be pointed thus: 
To me you cannet reach, you play the ſpaniet,—- 
That is, you fawn upon me, who am aboye your malice. M. Mason 


In the punRuation of this paſſage I have followed the concurricg Be 
advice of Mr. Whalley and Mr. M. Maſon. Srrzvzxs. 

9 Than but once think his place becomes thee not.] Who dares . Ih 
ſuppoſe that the place or fituation in which he is, is not ſuitable b Th 
thee alſo? who ſuppoſes that thou art not as fit for the office of ! 


privy counſellor ag he is, | ol 
Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read ti: Ne 3 a fa 
| ALONE 


de; 
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Sun. May it pleaſe your grace, e 
K. HEN. | .- No, fir, it does not pleaſe me. 
nad thought, I bad bad men of ſome underſtanding 
And wiſdom, of my council; but 1 find none. 
Was it difcretion, lords, to let this man, 
This good man, (few of yau deferve tbat title,) 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowly footboy 
At chamber door? and one as great as you are? 
Why, what a ſhame was this? Did my commiſhon 
Bid ye ſo far forget yourſelves? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counſellor to try him, 
Not as a groom ; There's ſome of ye, 1 ſee, 
More out of malice thaw integrity, 
Would try him to the utmoſt, had ye mean; 
Which ye ſhall never have, while] live, 
CHAM. | | Thus far, 
My moſt dread ſqvereign, may it like your grace 
To let my tongue excuſe all. What was purpos'd 
Concerning his imprifonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men,) meant for his trial, 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice; 
Jam fare, in me. | | 
K. HEN. Well, well, my lords, reſpect him; 
Take him, and uſe him well, he's worthy of it. 
I will ſay thus much for him, If a prince 
May be behalden to a ſubject, I | 
Am, for his love and ſervice, ſo to him; 
Make me no more ado, bat all embrace him; 
Be friends, for ſhame, my lords. —My lord of Can- 
terbury, | 
| have a ſuit which you muſt not deny me; 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptiſm, * 


That u, &c,} My ſuit is, that yau would be a godfaiber io 
a fair young maid, who is not yet chtiſtened. Mr. Rowe reads 
There is, &c. and all the ſubſequent editors have adopted this un- 
necellary altcration, The final word ker, we ſhould now conlider 


| 
[ 
| 


| 
| 


| You mult be godfather, * and anſwer for her. 


In ſuch an honour; How may I deſerve it, 


oy 
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CRAN. The greateſt monarch now alive may glory Two 


That am a poor and humble ſubject to you? ben 
K. HEN. Come, come, my lord, you'd ſpare you this k 
ſpoons ; * you ſhall have 755. 


| faire 
as ſuperfluous ; but we have many inſtances of a ſimilar phraſeoloy UN | 
in theſe plays: — or, the couſtrudion may be — Afair young maid, 8 
Kc. you muſt be godfather [to], and anſwer for her. So, befor 
in this play; Agat 
„ — whoever the king favours, 
„The cardinal inſtantly will find employment I for], 
„And far enough from court too.“ hea 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice : e 
„% How true a gentleman you ſend relief [o].“ 
Again, in Julius Ceſar : 
| © Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
« From what it is diſpos'd [70]." | 1 
See alſo Vol. XI. p. 381. n. 9. and a note on Cymbeline, ſc. ult. * 
Vol. XIX. MALONE, | | 
The ſuperfluous pronoun in the text (if it be ſuperfluous) may * 
be juſtified by the following paſſage in Romeo and Juliet: Eng 
© — this reverend holy friar, « t| 
All our whole city is much bound to him.” STEEVENS. or t 
Tou muff be godfather, | Our prelates formerly were often en- ſpoc 
played on the like occaſions. Cranmer was godfather to Edward VI, at c 
See Hall, fo. 232. Archbiſhop Warham to Henry's eldeſt ſou by þ 
Queen, Katharine; and the Biſhop of Winchefter to Heury himſelt, dot 
See Sandford, 479, 495. REED. , | tai 
4 —— you'd ſpare your ſpoons; )] It was the cuſtom, long before liſh 
the time of Shakſpeare, for the ſponſors at chriſteniugs, to offer 470 
gilt ſpoons as a preſent to the child. Theſe ſpoens were. called 0 
apoſlle ſpoons, becauſe the figures of the apoſtles were carved on the fe 
tops of the handles. Such as were at once opulent and gegerous, 
gave the whole twelve; thoſe who were either more moderately T 
rich or liberal, eſcaped at the expence of the four evangeliſts; ot * 
even ſometimes contented themſelves with preſenting one ſpoou n 
only, which exhibited the figure of any ſaint, in honopt of whom * 
the child zeceived its name. | | ; : - 
In the year 1560, we find entered on the books of the Stationen al 


company, a ſpoyne, of the gyfte of maſter Reginold Wolfe, all 
gylte with the picture of St. John,” | 


— 


Our 


lt, 


- — 
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Two noble partners with you; the old Jacks 
„ 0, Noertolk, ft = 4 


Ben Jonſon alſo, in his Bartholomew Fair, mentions ſpoons of 
this kind: —— and all this for the hope of a couple of apofile 
ſpoons, and a cup to eat caudle in.“ 


$0, in Middleton's comedy of A cafe Maid of Cheapfide, 1620: 


« 2, Coſ. What bas he given her?--what is it, goſhp? 3, Go. A 
faire high Nanding-cup, and two great 'pofile ſpoons, one of them 
gilt. 1. Pur. Sure that was Jadas then with the red beard.” * 
Again : 5 
Fg Een the ſame goſhp 'twas that gaye the ſpoons.” 


Again, in fit William D'Avenant's comedy of The Wits, 1639: 


+ — wy pendants, carca:iets, and rings, 
« My chriffning caudle-cup, and ſpoons, 
« Are diflolyd into that lump " 
Again, in The Maid in the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« Didſt aſk her name? — — 
« Yes, and who gave it her; 
„And what they promis'd more, beſides a ſpoon, 
© And what apofile's pifture."” 
Again, in The Noble Gentleman, by the ſame authors: 
' «4+ I'll be a goſſip, Bewford, 
« I bave an odd apoſtle ſpoon.” 

Mr, Pegge, in his preface to 4 Forme of Cum, 4 Roll of ancient 
Engliſh Cookery, compiled about A. D. 1399, Kc. obſerves, that 
« the general mode of eating muſt either have been with the ſpoon 
or the fingers; and this, perhaps, way have been the reaſon, that 
ſpoons became the uſual preſent from goſſi ps to their god-children, 
at chriſtenings. STEEVENS. - 

As the following ftory, which is found in a colleftion of anec- 
dotes, entitled Merry Paſſages and Jeaſts, MSS. Harl. 6395, con- 
tains an alluſion to this cuſtom, and has not, I believe, been pub» 
liſhed, it may not be an improper ſupplement to this account of 
«poſtle ſpoons, It ſhews that our author aud Ben Jonſon were once 
on terms of familiarity and friendſhip, however cold and jealous 
the latter might bave been at a ſubſequent period: 4 

* Shakſpeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonſon's children, 


and after the chriſtening, being in deepe ſtudy, Jonſon came to 
cheer him up, and aſkd him why he was ſo melancholy: No 


Taith, Ben, ſays he, not I; but I have been confidering a great 
while what ſhould be the fitteſt gift for me to beſtow upon my god- 
child, and I have reſolv'd at laſt. I pr'ythee, what? tays he, — L 
faith, Ben, I'll give him a douzen good latten [Latin ſpoons, aud 
thou ſhalt tranſlate them,” ION 

The collector of theſe anecdotes appears to have been nephew 
fo Sir Roger L'Eftrange. He names Donne as the felater of this itory, 
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And lady marquiſs Dorſet; Will theſe pleaſe you? 
Once more, my lord of Wincheſter, I charge yon 
Embrace, and love this man. | 


GAR. Wich a true hear, 
And brother-love, F do it. 2 
CRN. | And let heaven 


Witneſs, how dear J hold this confirmation. 
K. HER. Good man, thoſe joyful tears ſhow thy 
ö true heart. ? | 
The common voice, I ſee, is verify*d | 
Of thee, which fays thus, Do my bord of Canterbury 


A ſhrewd turn, and ke ts your friend for ever. 5 
Come lards, we trifle time away; I lang 
f 3 flav« 
To have this young one made a chriſtian. 
9. 
The praQice of ſponſors giving ſpoons at chriſtenings continued 
to the latter end of the laſt century, as appears from a pamphtz Th 
written againſt Dryden, entitled The Reaſons of Mr. Bayes's Conve. Rober 
fron, &c. p. 14. King 
At one period it was che mode to preſent gifts of a different $OGR; 
kind. At this time,” [the firſt, year of Queen Ehizabeth,] fayi So, 
the continuator of Stowe's Chronicle, „and for many yeeres. beſen. 
it was not the uſe aud cuſtome, as now it is, dene for god - 
fathers and godmothers generally to give plate at the baptiſm of 
children, (as ſpoones, cups, and ſuch like,] but only to give Agai 
chriflening ſhirts, with little hands and cuffs wraught either with 
filk or blue thread; the beſt of them for chief perſons weare edged 
with a ſmall lace of blacke ſilke and golde; the higheſt price of The 
which for great men's children were ſeldom above a noble, and the the ( 
common ſort, two, three, or four and five ſhillings a piece.“ notec 
Whether our author, when he ſpeaks of apoſile-ſpoons, has, a not f 
uſual, attributed the pragice of his own time to the reign of Hall. 
Henry VIII. I have not been able to afcertain, Probably how- garde 
ever he is here accyrate; for we know that certain pieces of plate Black 
were on ſome occaſions then beftowed; Hall, who has written 2 ing © 
minute account of the chriſtening of Elizabeth, informing us, that top. 
the gifts preſented by her ſponſors were a ſtanding cup of gold, and lilhe 
fix gilt bowls, with covers, Chron, Henry VIII. fol, 218. 
MALONE. P 
5 —— thy true heart.] Old copy — hearts. Corre&ed by the word 


editor of the iccqud folio, MALONE, 


* 
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As I have made ye one, lords, one remain; 
So 1 grow ſtronger, you more honour gain. 
: _ [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 
The Palate Yard. 
Noiſe and tumult within: Enter Porter, and his Man. 


Port. You'll leave your noiſe anon, ye raſcals: 
Do you take the court for Patis- garden? ye rude 
ſlaves, leave your gaping. ” 


6_.. Paris garden?] The bear-garden of that time. 
Jonson. 
This celebrated bear-garden on the Bankſide was (o called from 
Robert de Paris, who bad a houſe and garden there in the time of 
King Richard II. Rot. claus, 16 R. II. dorf. ii. Blount's GTos- 
SOGRAPH, MALONE, | 
So, in fir W. D'Avenant's News from Plimouth : 5 
« do you take this manſon for Pid-hatch ? 
« You would be ſuitors: yes, to a ſhe-deer, 
% And keep your marriages in Paris. garden ?” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Execration on Vulcan: 
« And cried, it was a threatning to the bears, 
„% And that accurſed ground the Paris garden. 
The Globe theatre, in which Shakſpeare was a performer, Rood on 
the ſouthern fide of the river Thames, and was contiguous to this 
noted place of tumult and diſorder. St. Mary Overy's church is 
not far from London Bridge, and almoſt Phot to Fiſhmongers 
Hall, Wincheſter Houſe was over againſt Cole Harbour. Pan- 
garden was iu a line with, Bridewell, and the Globe playhouſe faced 
Blackfriars, Fzeetditch, or St, Paul's. It was an hexagonal build- 
ing of flone or brick. Its roof was of ruſhes, with a flag on the 
top. See a ſouth view of Londcn, (as it appeared in 1599,) pub- 
liſhed by T. Wood, in Biſhop's Court, in Chancery Lane, in 1771. 
ST= tvens. 
1 —— goping.] i. e. ſhouting or roaring; a ſenſe which this 
word bas now almoſt loſt. Littleton in his Didiopatry has however 
given it in its preſent ſiguificztion as follows: To gebe of baw!, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 
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[Milhin.] Good maſter porter, I belong to che 
larder. 798 

PoRT. Belong to the gallows, and be hang, 
you rogue: Is this a place to roar in? Fetch me; 
dozen crab-tree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones; theſe are 
but ſwitches. to them. — VII ſcratch your heads: 
You muſt be ſeeing chriſtenings? Do you look for 
ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? 

Max. Pray, fir, be patient; * *tis as much im. 

poſſible 

(Unleſs we ſweep them from the door with cannons, 
To ſcatter them, as 'tis to make them ſleep 
On May-day morning ; which will never he: 
We may as well pulh againſt Paul's, as ſtir them, 

PorT. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 

Man. Alas, 1 know not; How gets the tide in! 
As much as one ſound cudgel of four foot 


vociferor. So, in Roſcommon's Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe, u 
quoted in Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary: 
© That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool was he.” REED. 

Such being one of the ancient ſenſes of the verb—to gape, per- 
haps the ** gaping pig mentioned by Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice, has hitherto been miſinterpreted. STEVENS. 

* Pray, for, be patient; ] Part of this ſcene in the old copy is 
printed as verſe, and part as proſe. Perhaps the whole, with the 
occaſional addition and omiſhon of a few harmleſs ſyllables, might 
be reduced into a looſe kind of metre ; but as I know not what 
advantage would be gained by making the experiment, I have leſt 
the whole as I found it. STEEVENS 

9 On May-day morning; | It was anciently the cuſtom for al 
ranks of people to go out a maying on the fiiſt of May. It is oa 
record that King Henry VIII. and Queen Katharine partook of 
this diverfion. See Vol. VII. p. 139, n. 5 STEEVENS, 

Stowe, ſays, that, „ in the month of May, namely, on May- 
day in the morning, every man, except impediment, would walk 
into the ſweet meadows and green woods; there to rejoice theit 
ſpirits with the beauty and ſavour of ſweet flowers, and with the 
noiſe [i. e. concert] of birds, praiſing God in their kind.“ See allo 
Brand's Cb/ervations on popular Antiquities, 8v0. 1777; p. 255. REED. 
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(You ſee the poor remainder) could diſtribute, 
1 made no ſpare, fir, 1 | 

PoRT. © You did nothing, fir. 

Man. I am not Sampſon, nor fir Guy, nor Col- 
brand, to mow them down before me: but, if I 
ſpar'd any, that had a head to hit, either young or 
old; he or ſhe, cuckold or cuckold-maker, let me 
never hope to ſee a chine again; and that I would 
not for a cow, God ſave her. 

[Within.] Do you hear, maſter Porter? 

PorT. I-ſhall be with you preſently, good maſter 
pappy.—Keep the door cloſe, ſirrah. 

Man. What would you have me do? 

PoxT. What ſhould you do, but knock them 
down by the dozens? Is this Moorhelds to muſter 
in? or have we ſome ſtrange Indian“ with the 
great tool come to court, the women ſo befiege ns? 
Bleſs me, what a fry of fornication 1s at door! On 


* —— fir Guy, nor Colbrand,] Of Guy of Warnick every one 
has heard. Colbrand was the Daniſh giant, whom Guy ſubdued 
at Wincheſter. Their combat is very claborately deſcribed by 
Drayton in his Polyolbion. JOHNSON, 

 —— Moorfields to mufler in? } The train-bands of the city 
were exerciſed in Moorhelds. JOHNSON, | 

— ſome ſtrange Indian — To what circumſtance this refers, 
perhaps, cannot now be exadly known. A ſimilar one occurs in 
Kan- Alte, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 

ou ſhall ſee the ſtrange nature of an outlandiſh beaſt lately 
brought from the land of Cataia. | 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

The Bavian with long tail and eke long TooL.” . 
; COLLINS, 

Fig. I. in_the print of Morris-dancers, at the end of King 
Henry IV. P. I. has a bib which extends below the doublet; and iu 
length might be calculated for the concealment of tbe phallic ob- 
ſcenity mentioned by Beaumont and Fletcher, of which perbaps 
the Bavian fool exhibited an occaſional view for the diverſion bf 
zur iadelicate anceſtors, TOLLET. 
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my chriſtian conſcience, this one chriſtening will 
beget a thouſand; here will be ene godlade 
and all together.. 

Man. The Ipoons will be the bigger. fir. Ther 
is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould bet 
brazier by his face, * for, o'my conſcience, tweny 
of the dog-days now reign in's noſe ; all that ſang 
about him are under the line, they need no othy 
penance : That fire-drake * did 1 hit three times on 
the head, and three times was his noſe diſchary 
— me; he —_—_ there, like a MST Ag 


—— he ſhould 1. brafier by lis * A braſter ſignifies x 
man that manufaQtures braſs, 2 a reſervoir for charcoal ota 
Lonally heated to convey warmth, Both theſe fenſes ate uae 
Rood. JOHNSON, 
That fire-drake— A fre-drals is both a ſerpent, ancient 
Os na brenning-drake, or dipſas, and a name formerly given 161 
Mili o'the Wiſp, or ignis fatuus. 80, in Drayton's Nymphidis : 
„% By the hifling of the ſnake, 
„The ruſtling of the fre- dra le.. 
Again, in Ceſar and Pompey, a tragedy, by Chapman, 1607: 
« $0 have I ſeene a fe dre le glide along 
„% Before a dying maa, to point his grave, 
« And in it tick and hide.” 
Again, in Albertus Wallenflein, 1640: 
© Your wild irtegular luſt, which like thoſe fire-drale 
„ Miſguiding nighted travellers, will lead you 
« Forth from the fair path,” &c. 
A ftre- drade was likewiſe an artificial firework, $0, in ſew 
Five Gallauts, by Middleton, 1608: 
„ but like fr tes, 1 
« Mounted a little, gave a erxck; and fell. STrevers. 
A fire-drate is thus deſcribed by Bullokat in bis Expoſitor, bvv. 
1616: Feredrake, A fire ſometimes ſeen flying fn the night, like 
a dragon. Common people think it a ſpirit that keepeth ſont 
treaſure hid; but philoſophers affirme it to be a great unequal ene 
lation, inflated betweene two clouds, the one hot, the olber coll 
which is the reaſbn that it alſo ſmoketh , the middle part whertsl 
according to the proportion of the hot eloud, being greatet that 
the reſt, maketh it ſeeme like a beilie, 1 both ends like ante! 
head and taile.“ MALONE. | 
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to blow tis; © There was a haberdaſher's wife of 


Ur, ſmall wit” near him, that rail'd upon me till her 
pink'd porringer fell off her head, * for kindling 

er WW {ach a combuſtion in the ſtate. I miſs' d the meteor 9 

eq once, and hit that woman, who cry'd out, clubs!“ 

ny WA when I might ſee from far ſome forty trancheoneers 

nd 

bet - - 

on 6 —— to blow us,] Read— to blow us vj. M. Mason. 

1 1 helieve the old reading is the true one. So, in Othello 7 


6 — the cannon, 

« When it hath blown bis 'ranks into the air —. | 
In another of our author's plays (if my memory does not deceive 
me) we have **—— and blow {hem to the moon,” STEEVENS. 


7 There was a haberdaſher's wife of ſmall wit — ] Ben Jonſon, 
whoſe hand Dr, Farmer thinks may be traced in different parts of 
this play, uſes this expreſſion in his lududion to The Maugnetick 
Lady: „ And all kaberdaſhers of ſmall wit, I preſume.” MALONE, 

. till ker pint'd porringer fell off her head, } Her pink'd por- 
ringer is her pink'd cap, which looked as if it had been moulded 
on a porringer. So, in The Taming of the Shrew: 

% Hab, Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. 
« Pet, Why this was moulded on a porringer. MALONE, 


5 — the meteor —] The bre-drake, the braſier. Jonson. 


* —— who cy d out, clubs!] Clubs ! was the outcry for affifts 
ance, upon any quarrel or tumult in the ſtreets. So, in The 
Renegado : | 

44 


if he were 

© In London among the clubs, up went his heels 

% For firiking of a prentice. ” 
Again, in Greene's Tu Quogqu? : 

„ G29, yare a prating jack; | a 

% Nor is't your hopes of crying out for clubs, 

« Can fave you from my cbaſtiſement.” WHALLEY, of 

So, in the third ad of The Puritar, when Oath and Skirn hi 

zre going to fight, Simon cries, © Clubs, clubs! and Aaron does 
the like in Titus Andrericus, when Chiron and Demetrius are about 


ole 


rhe to quarrel, | Ita | | 
old Nor did this pradice obtain merely amongſt the lower claſs of 
— people: — for in the Firſt Part of Henry VI. when the Mayor of 


London endeavours to interpoſe between the faQions of the Duke 
ef Gloceſter, and the Cardinal of Wincheſter, he fay z:: g 
« I'll call for eluts, if you will not away.” M. Mason 


liver'd ſuch a ſhower of pebbles, that I was fain tg 
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draw to her ſuccour, which were the hope of the 
Strand,“ where ſhe was quarter'd. They fell on; 
I made good my place; at length they came to the 
broomſtaff with me, I defy'd them fill ; when ud. 
denly a file of boys behind them, looſe ſhot, de. 


draw mine honour in, and let them win the works 
The devil was amongſt them, I think, ſurely, 

Port. Theſe are the youths that thunder ata 
play-houſe, and fight for bitten apples; * that no 


* 


9 awe the hope of the Strand, Sir T. Hanmer reads — the forlon 
bope. JOHNSON. | | 

* —— to the broomflaſſ with me, ] The old copy has — to ne, 
Correaed by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 

3 —— looſe ſhot, ] i. e. looſe or random ſhooters. See Vol, XIll, 
p-. 139, u. 4. MALONE. 

* —— the work: ] A term of fortification. STEEvens, 

5 —— that thunder at a flay-houſe, and fight for bitten apples; ] 
Fhe prices of ſeats for the vulgar in our aucient. theatres were 
ſo very low, that we cannot wonder if they were filled with the 
tumultuous company deſcribed by Shakſpeare in this ſcene. 

So, in The Gul's Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: ** Your ground- 
ling and gallery commoner buys his ſport by the penny. 

In Wit without Money, by Beaumont and Fletcher, is the follow- 
ing mention of them: „ —— break iu at plays like prentices, for 
three @ groat, and crack nuts with the ſcholars in penny rooms again.“ 

Again, in The Black Book, 1604, fixpenny rooms in playhouſe 
are ſpoken of. 

Again, in The Bellman's Night Walks, by Decker, 1616: «Pay 
thy twopence to a player in this gallery, thou may'ft ſit by a barlot 

Again, in the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's Mad Lover: 

© How many twopences you've ſtow'd to-day!” 
The prices of the boxes indeed were greater. 

So, in The Gul's Hornbook, by Decker, 1609: „ At a new playe 
you take up the {welvepenny room next the flage, becauſe the lords 
and vou may ſeeme to be haile fellow well met, &c. 

Again, in Wit without Monry : 

© And who extoll'd you in the half-crown boxes, 
„ Where you might fit and muſter all the beauties." 
And laftly, it appears from the Induttion to Bartholomew Fair, by 
Ben Jonſon, that tobacco was ſmoked in the ſame place; . He 
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audience, but the Tribulation of Tower-bill, or the 
limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, are able 


looks like a fellow that I have ſeen accommodate genflemen with 
tobacco at our theatres.” And from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Woman. Hater, 1607,. it ſhould ſeem that beer was ſold there: 
« There is no poet acquainted with more ſhakings and quakings 
towards the latter end of his new play, when he's in that cale that 
he ſtands peeping between the curiains ſo fearfully, that a. bottle of 
alt cannot be opened, but he thinks ſomebody hifles. " STEEVENS. 


* the Account of our old Theatres, Vol. III. MALONE. 


—— the Tribulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limehouſe,] 
I 5 the Tribulation to have been a puritanical meeting-houſe, 
The Limbs of Limchouſe, I do not underſtand. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Johnſon” s conjedture may be countenanced by the en 
pallage in, ** Magnificence, a goodly interlude and a mery, deviſe 
and made by mayſter Skelton, pocte laureate, lately | e 2 
Piiated by John Raſtell, fol, no date: 

„ Some fall to foly chem ſelfe for to ſpyll, 

„ And ſome fall prechynge on toure /I.“ STEEvens, 


Alliteration has given rife to many cant expreſſions, conſiſting of 
words paired together, Here we have cant names for the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe places, who were notorious puritans, coined for the 
humour of the alliteration. In the mean time it muſt not be 
forgotten, that „precious limbs“ was a common phraſe of con- 
tempt for the puritans. T. WARTON, 


Linekouſe was before the time of Shakſpeare, and has continued 
to be ever ſince, the reſidence of thoſe who furniſh flores, ſails, xc. 
lor ſhipping. A great number of foreigners having been conſtantly. 
employed in theſe wanufadutes (many of which were introduced 
from other countries) they aſſembled themſelves under their ſeveral 
paſtors, and a number oi places of different worſhip were built i in 
conſequence of their reſpeQive allociations. As they claſhed in 
principles, they had frequent quarrels, aud the place has ever ſince 
been famous for the variety of its lects, and the turbulence of its - 
inhabitants. It is not improbable that Shakſpeare wrote — the 
lambs of Limehouſe. 

A limb of the devil, is however, a common vulgariſm ; and iu 
A New Trick to cheat the Devil, 1639, the ſame kind of expreſſiom 
occurs: 

„am a puritan; one that will eat no pork, 
© Doth uſe to ſhut his ſhop on Saturdays, 

«© And open them oh Sunday: a familiſt, 
And oue of the arch limbs of Belzebub.” 


O 2 


— 
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* 


to endure. I bave ſome of them in Limbo Patrun} 
and there they are like to dance theſe three days; 


Again, in Every man out of bis Humour : 


© 1 cannot abide theſe limbs of ſattin, or rather Satan, ” ke. 
STEEVERL 


The word limb, in the fenſe of an impudently vicious perſon, i; T 
not uncommon in London at this day. In the north it is pronounced plac 
limp, and means a miſchievous boy. The alteration ſuggelted by ule 


Mr. Steevens is, however, ſufficiently countenanced by the word 
#ribulation, if in ſad the alluſion be to the puritans. | Rirsox. 


It appears from Stowe's Survey that the inhabitants of Tower. 8 
Hill were remarkably turbulent. att 
It may however be doubted, whether this paſſage was levelled xt ol! 
the ſpedtators aflembled in any of the theatres in our author's tine, con 
It may have been pointed at ſome apprentices and inferior citizens, 2 
ho uſed occalionally to appear on the ſtage, in his time, for their fat 
amuſement, The Palſgrave, or Hector of Germgny, was aQed in 1615, hs 
by a company of citizens at the Red Bull; and, The Hog hath lf ban 
his Pearle, a comedy, 1614, is ſaid, in the title -page, to have been wr 
publickly ated by certain London 'prentices. : 5 
The fighting for bitten apples, which, were then, as at preſent, Wa 
thrown on the flage, [See the Induction to Bartholomew Fair: 5 
« Your judgment, raſcal; for what? Sweeping the m_ or, ma 
gathering up the broken apples?" — ] and the words — which no * 
audience can endure, might lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe thunderer f 4 
at the play-houſe, were actors, and not ſpeRators. Pe, 
The limbs of Limehouſe, their dear brothers, were, perhaps, young 4 
citizens, who went to ſee their friends wear the buſkin. A paſſage 
in The Staple of News, by Ben Jonſon, AAR HI, (c. laft, may throw 
ſome light on that now before us: «+ Why, I had it from my 4 
maid Joan Hearſay, and ſhe had it from a limb of the ſchool, anc 
ſhe ſays, a little limb of nine years old. — An there were no wiſer oo 
than I, | would have ve'er a cunning ſchool-waſter in England. — b 
They make all their ſcholars play-boys Is't not a fine ſight, to ſee 
all our children made interluders? Do we pay our money for this? 7 
We ſend them to learn their grammar and their Terence, and they 
learn their play-books. — School-boys. apprentices, the ſtudents in 
the ions of court, and the members of the univerſities, all, at this | 
time, wore occaſionally the ſock or the buſkin. © However, I an ſup 
by no means confident that this is the true interpretation of the He 


paſſage before us. MALONE. 
It is evident that The Tribulation, from its ſituation, mult bare 
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beſides the running banquet of two beadles, that 
is to come. 


been 2 place of entertainment for the rabble of its precinAas, and 
the limbs of Lifehouſe ſuch performers as furniſhed out the ſhow. 
Heniey. 


The Tribulation does not ſound in my ears like the name of any 
lace of entertainment, unleſs it were particularly deligned for the 
uſe of Religion's prudes, the Putitaus, Mercurio or Truewit would 
not have been attraced by ſuch an appeltation, though it wight 
operate forcibly on the ſaiut-like organs of Ebenezer or Ananias. 

Shakſpeare, | believe, meant to dekcribe au audience familiarized 
to exceſs of norſe; and why ſhould we ſuppoſe the Tribulation was 
not a puritanical meeting-houſe becauſe it was not? I can eafily 
conceive that the turbulence of the moſt clamorous theatre, has 
been exteeded by the bellowings of puritaniſm againſt ſurplices aud 
farthingales; and that our upper gallery, during Chriftmas week, 
is a ſober confiftory compared with the vehemence of fanatick 
harangues againſt Bel and the Dragon, that idol Starch, the Inti- 
chriſtian Hierarchy, and the Whore of Babylon. _. 

Neither do I fee with what propriety the hu of Limehouſe could 
be called © young citizens,” according to Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition. 
Were the inhabitants of this place (almoſt two miles diflaut from 
the capital) ever colleQively entitled citizens ? — The phraſe, dear 
brothers, is very plainly uſed to poiat out ſome. fraternity of canters 
allied to the Tribulation both in purſuits and manners, by tem- 
pelfiuous zeal and conſummate ignorance, STERVENS. 

1 —— in Limbo Patrum, | He means, in conhnement. In limbo 


contiuues to be a cant phraſe in the ſame ſeuſe, at this day. 
| MALONE, 


The Limbus Patrum is properly the place where the old Fathers 
and Patriarchs are ſuppoſed io be waiting for the reſurtediou. See 
note ou Titus Andronicus, Ad III. ſc. i. REED». 

* —— running banquet of two bad,] A publick whippiug. 

3 i Jonson. 
This phraſe, otherwiſe applied, has already occurred, p. 49. 
6 — {ome of theſe 
Should find a running banquet ere they reſted.“ 

A banquet in ancient language did not frgnify either dinner or 
ſupper, but the deſert after each of them. So, in Tho. Newion's 
Herbal to the Bible, 8vo. 1587; «—— and are uſe1 to be ſerved 
at the end of meales for a junket or banguetting diſh, as ſucket 
aud other daintie conceits likewiſe are. 

To the confinement therefore af theſe rioters, a whipping was 
to de the deſert, STEEVENS. | 

Q 3 
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po 


Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 


CHAM. Mercy o'me, what a multitude are here! * 
17 grow ſtill too, from all parts they are coming 
As if we kept a fair here! Where are theſe portery, 
Theſe lazy knaves ? — Ye have made a fine haud 
fellows. 
There's a trim rabble let in: Are all theſe 
Your faithful friends o'the ſuburbs? We ſhall hay Roe? 
Great ſtore of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, * 
When they paſs back ſrom the chriſtening. - 
PoRT. An't pleaſe your honour 3 
We are but men; and what ſo many may do, 8 
Not being torn a pieces, we have done: 5 
An army cannot rule chem. 8⸗ 
CHA. , As I live, 0 
If the king blame me for't, Ill lay ye all ” 
By the heels, and ſuddenly; and on your head; 8 
Clap round fines, for neglect: You are lazy knaves; G 
And here ye lic baiting of bumbards,” when ( 
Ye ſhould do ſervice. Hark, the trumpets found; * 
They are come already from the chriſtening: 8 
Go, break among the preſs, and find a way out : 
To let the troop paſs fairly; or I'll find ld. 
A Marſhalſea, ſhall hold you play theſe two months. — 
Pokr. Make way there for the princeſs. LY 
Man. You great fellow, ſtand cloſe up, or I'll Wl right 
make your head ake. 1 
| 0 
7 —— here ye lie baiting of bumbards, ] A bumbard is an ale-barrl; 25 
to bajt bumbards is to file, to lie at the Jpigot. STEEVENS, "1 
| It appears from a paſſage already quoted in a note on The Tem}'f, ſo, 2 
AR II. ſc. ii. out of Shirley's Martyr d Soldier, 1638, that bunte 
were the large veſſels in which the beer was carried to ſoldiers EL 
upon duly. They reſewbled black jacks of leather. So, in Womans 
4 Weathircock, 1612: „She looks like a black bombard with a piut 91 


2 waiting Von i it. STEEVENS. 
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PORT. You i'the camlet, get up o'the rail; I'll 
dick you o'er the pales elle. ? [ Exeunt. 


SCENE lv. 
Tune Palace.“ 


Enter Trumpets, ſounding ; then two Aldermen, Lord 
Mayor, Garter, CRANMER, Duke of NORFOLK, 
with his Marſhal's ſtaff, Duke of SUFFOLK, two 
Noblemen bearing great ſlanding-bowls * for the 
chriflening gifts; then four Noblemen bearing a 
canopy, under whith the Ducheſs of NorFoOLK, 
godmother, bearing the child richly habited in a 
mantle, &c. Train borne by a Lady: hey join 
the Marchioneſs of DORSET, the other godmother, 
and ladies. The troop paſs once about the ſtage, and 
Garter ſpeaks. 

GarT. Heaven, from thy endleſs goodneſs,* ſend 
proſperous life, long, and ever happy, to the high 
and mighty princeſs of England, Elizabeth! 


Our 


1 —— get up o'the rail; ] We muſt rather read — get up off the 
nail, — or, — get off the rail. M. MASON, 

9 .—— I'll pick you oer the pales elſe. ] To pick is to pitch. 
« To pick a dart,” Cole renders, jaculor. Dicr. 1679, See 2 
note ou Coriolanus, AR |. fc. i. where the word is, as I conceive, 
rightly ſpelt. — Here the ſpelling in the old copy is peck. 

MALONE, 

To pick and to pite were anciently ſynonymous. So, in Stubbeg's 
Anatomy of Abuſes, 1595, p. 138: * —— to catch him on the hip, 
aud to picke him on his decke. STEEVENS, 

* The Palace.] At Greenwich, where, as we learn from Hall, 
ſo. 217, this proceſſion was made from the church of the Friars. 

4 SIN Rr o. 

—.— flanding-bowls — |] i. e. bowls elevated on feet or pedeſtals. | 

STEVENS. 


* Heaven, from thy endleſs govdne/t, &c,] Theſe words are not 


04 
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Flouriſh. Enter King, and Train. 


CRAN. | Kneeling. ]. And to your royal grace, aud 
the good queen, 


My noble partners, and myſelf, thus pray; — Tha 
All comfort, joy, in this moſt gracious lady, Tha 
Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, Wit 
May hourly fall upon ye! Shal 

K. HEN. 1 hank you, good lord archbiſhoy? Hol 
W bat is her name? She 

CRAN. Elizabeth. 

K. Hen. Stand np lord, — Her 

[ The King kiſſes the chill, Wl Ane 

Wich thisgkiſs take my bleſſing : God protect thee! 

Into whoſe hand 1 give thy life. In 
CRAN. | Amen. Un 
I.. HEN. My noble goſſips, ye have been too Th 

prodigal : 8 Go 
I thank ye heartily ; ſo ſhall this lady, Fre 

When ſhe bas ſo much Engliſh. 

CRAN. ; | Let me ſpeak, fir, 6 
For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter L 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find thera truth. bee 
This royal infant, heaven ſtill move about her!) a 
Though in her cradle, yet now promiſes 
Upon chis land a thouſand thouſand bleflings, Th 
Which time ſhall bring to ripeneſs: She ſhall be os 

| vin 

the invention of the poet, having been pronounced .at the ch.ifter- a 

ing of Elizabeth, See Hall's Chronicle, Heary VIII. fol. 218. the 

* Thank you, good lord archbiſhop: ] I ſuppoſe the a 20. = 
10 ch e * 1 as it only ſerves to ſpoil the mez{ure. wy th 
a a the fe Tran 2 Kar outs throughout this play, is accente wy 
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(Bat few now living. can behold that goodneſs, 

A pattern to all pringes living with her, 

And all that ſhall ſucceed: Sheba was never 

More covetous of wiſdom, and fair virtue, 

Than this pure ſoul ſhall be: all princely graces, 

That mould up ſuch a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall ſtill be doubled on her: truth ſhall nurſe her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts ſtill counſel her: 

She ſhall be lov'd, and fear'd: Her own ſhall bleſs 
her; | 

Her foes ſhake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with ſorrow : Good grows 
with her: 

In her days, every man ſhall eat in ſafety 

Under his own yine,* what he plants; and fing 

The merry ſongs of peace to all his neighbours: 

God ſhall be traly known; and thoſe about her 

From her ſhall read the perfect ways of honour,” 


5 —— every man ſhall eat in ſafety 

Under kis own vine] This part of the prophecy ſeems to have 
been burleſqued by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Beggar's Buſh, 
where orator Higgin is making his cougratulatory ſpeech to the 
new king of the beggars: | 

„ Each man ſhal! eat his flolen eggs, and butter, 
In his own ſhade, or ſunſhine, Xe. 

The original thought, however, is borrowed from the 4th chapter 
of the firſt book of Kings: «++ Every man dwelt ſafely under his 
vine. STEEVENS. 


A ſimilar expreſhon is in Micah, iv. 4: „But they ſhall fit every 
wan under his vine, and under his fig tree, and none ſhall make 
them afraid.” Ree. 

7 From ker ſhall read the perfeft ways of nw. } The old copy 
reads — way. The flight emendation now made is fully juſtified by 


the ſubſequent line, and by the ſcriptural expreſſion. which our 
author probably had in his thoughts: ++ Her ways are ways of plea+ 
lautneſs, and all ber paths are Peace. MALONE. 
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And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood, 
Nor ſhall this peace ſleep with her:“ But as when 


By tho/e, in the laſt line, means by thoſe ways, and proves thy 
we muſt read ways, inſtead of way, in the line preceding, Sha 
read from her, means, ſhall learn from her. M. Mason. 


3 Vor ſhall this peace fleep with her: X&c.] Theſe lines, to the 
| interruption by the king, ſeem to have been inſerted at ſome revig 
| of the play, after the acceſhon of King James. It the paſſage, iy, 
cluded in crotchets, be left out, the ſpeech of Cranmer proceed 

in a regular tenour of prediQion, and continuity of ſentiment; 

but, by the interpoſition of the new lines, he firſt celebrates Elin. 

beth's ſucceſſot, and then wiſhes he did not know that {he was 10 

die; firſt rejoices at the conlequence, and then laments the cauſe, 

Our author was at once politick and idle; he reſolved to flatter 

James, but ne glected to reduce the whole ſpeech to propriety; or 

perhaps intended that the lines inſerted ſhould be ſpoken in the 

action, and omitted in the publication, if any publication, was ever 

in his thoughts, Mr. Theobald has made the ſame obſervztion, 


Jonnsoy, 


I agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon with reſped to the time when 

theſe additional lines were inſerted, See An Altempt to aſcertain tht 
Order of Slate Plays, Vol. II. I ſuſpe&t they were added in 
1613, after Shakſpeare had quitted the ſtage, by that hand which 
tampered with the other paris of the play fo much, as to have 
rendered the verſification of it of a different colour from all ite 
other plays of Shakſpeare. MALONE. | 


| Such indeed were the ſentiments of Mr. Roderick, though the 
I examples adduced by him in ſupport of them are, in my judge- 
ment, undecifive. See Canons of Criticiſn, edit, 1763, p. 263, 
But, were the fat as he has ſtated it, we know not how far our 
poet might have intentionally deviated from his uſual pradtice of 
| 


verſification. | . 9 
If the reviver of this play (or (amperer with it, as he is fiyled | 
by Mr. Malone,) had ſo much influence over its numbers as tem 
to have entirely changed their texture, be muſt be ſuppoſed to have is n 
new woven the ſubſtance of the whole piece; a fad almoſt incre- tici 
dible, Was 
The lines under immediate confideration were very probably all 
furniſhed by Ben Jonſon; for | : 
When heaven ſhall call her from this clond of darkneſs,” 
(meaning the dim ſpot“ we live in,] is a ſeeming imitation ol 2 
g ; 0d\ 
tha 
the 
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— 


N he bird of wonder dies, the maiden phœnix, 


Her aſhes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herlelf; 

& ſhall ſhe leave her bleſſedneſs to one, 

(When heaven ſhall call her from this cloud of 
darkneſs, ) | 


Who, from the ſacred aſhes of her honour, 


Shall ſtar-like riſe, as great in fame as ſhe was, 
And ſo ſtand fix'd : Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 


W That were the ſervants to this choſen infant, 


Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 
Wherever the bright ſun of heaven ſhall ſhine, 
His honour and the greatneſs of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations :* He ſhall flouriſh, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him: —— Our children's 


children 
Shall fee this, and bleſs heaven. 
K. HEN. Thou ſpeakeſt wonders. | 


CRran. She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs; * many days ſhall ſee her, 


the ſollowing paſſage in the gth book of Lucan (a poet from whoſe 
ſtores old Ben has often enriched himſelf): 

—— quanta ſub nofle jaceret 

Noflra dies. —— STEEVENS. 

9 His honour and the greatneſs of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations: ] On a picture of this con- 
temptible king, which formerly belonged to the great Bacon, and 
1s now in the poſſeſſion of Lord Grimſton, he is ſtyled imperii lan- 
lict conditor, The year before the revival of this play ( 1612) there 
was a lottery for the plantation of Virginia, Theſe lines probably 
allude to the ſettlement of that colony. MALONE, 

" She hall be, to the happineſs of England, 

An aged princeſs; ] The travfition here from the compli- 
meniary addreſs to King James the firſt is ſo abrupt, that it ſeems 
obvious to me, that compliment was inſerted after the acceſſiqn of 
that prince, If this play was wrote, as in my opinion it was, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, we may eafily determine where 
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And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 

*Would I had known no more! but ſhe muſt die, 

She muſt, the ſaints muſt have her; yet a virgin, 

A moſt unſpotted lily ſhall ſhe paſs 

To the ground, and all the world ſhall mourn hy, 
K. Hen. O lord archbiſhop, 

Thou haſt made me now a man; never, before 

T his happy child, did I get any thing: 

This oracle of comfort has ſo pleas'd me, 

That, when J am in heaven, I ſhall deſire 

To ſee what this child does, and praiſe my Maker. 

I thank ye all, — To yon, my good lord mayor, 

And your good brethren, 1 am much beholden; 

I have receiv'd much honour by your preſence, 

And ye ſhall find me thankful. Lead the way, 

lords ; — | 
Ye muſt all ſee the queen, and ſhe muſt thank ye, 


Cranwer's eulogium of that princeſs concluded. I make no quel. 
tion but the poet reſted here: 

And by thoſe claim their greatneſs, not by blood. 
All that the biſhop ſays after this, was an occaſional homage paid 
to her ſucceflor, and evidently inſerted after her demiſe, Hov 
naturally, without this inſertion, does the king's joy and ſatisfaQoiy 
reflection upon the biſhop's prophecy, come iu! 

King. Thou ſpeateſi wonders. O lord archbiſhop, 

Thou'ſt made me now @ man. Never, beſore 
| This happy child, did I get any thing: Kc. . 
Whether the king would ſo properly have made this inference, upon 
hearing that a child of ſo great hopes ſhould die without iſſue, is 
ſubmitted to judgment. THEOBALD. 

3 And your good brethren, ] Old copy — you. But the aldrrne 
were never called brethren to the king. The top of the nobiliy 
are but couſius and counſellors. Dr. Thirlby, therefore, righily 
adviſed : | 

And your good brethren, — — : 
i, e. the lord mayor's brethren, which is properly their ſty le. 
THEOBALD, 
So, in King Henry V: 


+ The mayor and all bis brethren in beft fort. 
| MALONL 


cotons 
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zue will be fick elſe, This day, no man think 
He has buſineſs at his houſe; for all ſhall ſtay, 
? This little one ſhall make it holiday. [ Exeunt.* l 


. i The play of Henry the Eigiti is one of thoſe, which ſtill keeps 
poſſeſſhon of the ſtage, by the ſplendour of its pageantry. The | | 
coronation, about forty years ago, drew the people together in 
multitudes for a great part of the winter, Yet pomp is not the 
only merit of this play. The meek ſorrows and virtuqus diftieſs 
of Katharine have furniſhed ſome ſcenes,” which may be juitly uum- 
dered among the greateſt efforts of iragedy. But the genius of 
Shakſpeare comes in and goes out with Katharine. Every other 
part may be calily conceived and eafily written. JOHNSON, | 


| tharine. 
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"Tis ten to one, this play can never pleaſe 
All that are here: Some come to take their eaſe, 
And ſleep an act or two; but thoſe, we fear, 
We have frighted with our trumpets; ſo, tis clear, 
They'll ſay, tis naught: others, to hear the city 
Abus'd extremely, and to cry, — that's witty! 
Which we have not done neither: that, I fear, 
All che expected good we are like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 


The merciful conſtruction of good women; 


For ſuch a one we ſhow'd them; If they ſwile, 
And ſay, "twill do, I know, within a while 


ſuck a one we ſhow'd them; | 
JOHNSON, : 

G —— If they ſmile, &c, ] This thought is too much hackney, 
It had been uſed already in the Epilogues to As you like it, and the 
ſecond part of King Henry IV. STeevens. 

Though it is very difficult to decide whether ſhort pieces be 
genuine or ſpurious, yet I cannot reftrain myſelf from expreſling 
my ſuſpicion that neither the Prologue nor Epilogue to this pliy 
is the work of Shakſpeare ; non vultus, non color. It appears 10 me 
very likely that they were ſupplied by the friendſhip or officioul- 
neſs of Jonſon, whole manner they will be perhaps found exadly 
to reſemble. There is yet another ſuppofition poſſible : the Prologue 
and Epilogue may have been written after Shakſpeare's departure 
from the ſtage, upon ſome accidental revival of the play, and there 
will then be reaſon for imagining that the writer, whoever 
he was, intended no great kindneſs to him, this play being recom- 
mended by a ſubile and covert cenſure of his other works, There 
is in Shakſpeare ſo much of fool and fight; 

6 the fellow, 

% In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 
appears ſo often in his drama, that I think it not very likely that 
he would have animadverted ſo feverely on himſelf, All dus, 
however, mult be received as very dubious, ſince we know not 
the exadt date of this or the other plays, and cannot tell how out 
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„author might have changed his prattice or opinions, Jo11NS0% 
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zu the beſt men are ours ; for tis ill hap, 
If they bold, when their ladies bid them clap. 


Dr. Johnſon's con jedute, thus cautiouſly ſtated, has been fince 
frongly confiumed by Mr. Tyrwhim's note, p. ,5, by which it 
appears that this play was revived in 1613, at which time without 
doubt ihe Prologue and Epilogue were added by Ben Jonſon, or 
ſome other perſon. On the ſubje@ of every one of our author's 
hiflorical pieces, except this, I believe a play had been written, 
before he commenced a dramatick poet, See the Eflay at the end 
of the third part of King Henry VI, MarLoxr, 


| entirely agree in opinion with Dr. Johnſon, that Ben Jonſon 
wrote the Prologue and Epilogue to this play. Shakſpeare had a, 
little befo:e aſſiſted him in his Szjanus ; and Ben was too proud to 
receive aſhflance without returning it. It is probible, that he 
drew up the diredious for the parade at the chriflening, Ke. which 
his employment at court would teach him, and Shakſpeare muſt be 
ignorant of, 1 think, I now and then perceive his hand iu the 
dialogue. 

I: appears from Stowe, that Robert Green wrote ſomewhat on 
this ſubjet, FARMER, 


See the fiſt ſcene of this play, p. 3. MALONE. 


In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion, it may not be amiſs to 
quote the following lines from old Ben's prologue to his Every 
Man in his Humour : | | 


++ To make a child new ſwaddled, to proceed 

„% Man, and then {hoot up, in one beard and weed, 
„ Paſt threeſcore years: or with three ruſty ſwords, 
Aud help of ſome few foot-and-half foot words, 
Fight over York aud Lancaſter's long wars, 

And in the tyring-houſe. &c. STEEvens. 


The hiſtorical dramas are now. concluded, of which the two 
parts of Henry the Fourth, aud Henry the Fifth, are among the - 
happieſt of our author's compoſitions : and King Join, Rickard the 
Third, and Hen the Eighth, deſervedly ſtand in the ſecond claſs. 
Thoſe whoſe curioſity would refer the hiſtorical ſcenes to their 
original, may conſult Holinſhed, and ſometimes Hall: from Holin« 
ſhed, Shakſpeare has often inſerted whole ſpeeches, with no more 
alteration than was neceſſary to the numbers of his verſe. To 
tranſcribe them into the margin was unneceſſary, becauſe the ori- 
gal is eaſily examined, and they are ſeldom leſs perſpicuous in 
the poet than in the biſtorian. 


— — 
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To play hiſtories, or to exhibit a ſucceſſion of events hy , 
and dialogue, was a common entertainment among our rudy . 
ceſtors upon great feſtivities. The pariſh clerks once perforng z 
Clerkenwell a play which laſted three days, containing Th; Hin 
of the World, lonusox. 

It appears from more than one MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, gy, 
the tradeſmen of Cheſter were three days employed in the rep, 
ſentation of their twenty-four Whitſun plays or myſteries, 71, 
like performances at Coventry muſt have taken up a longer tine 
as they are no leſs than forty in number. The exhibition of the 
bean on Corpus Chrifti day, which was (according to Dugdzly 
one of their ancient fairs. See the Harleian MSS. No. 2013, 2124, 
2125, and MS. Cott, Veſp, D. VIII. and Dugdale's Warvichhin, 
P. 116. STESVENS. | 
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TROILUS 


SSIDA.*. 


® TroILUS Au CRxssDA.] The flory was originally vrit 
ten by Lollius, an old Lombard author, and fince by Chauser, 


Port. 


Mr. Pope (after Dryden) informs us, that the ſtory of Troll. 
and Creſſida was originally the work of one Lollius, a Lombard: 
(of whom Gaſcoigne ſpeaks iv Dan Bartholmewe his firft Triumph 
Since Lollius and Chaucer both, make doubt upon that gloſe. 
but Dryden goes yet further. He declares it to have been write, 
in Latin verſe, and that Chaucer trauflated it. Lollius wa; , 
hiſtoriographer of Urbino in Italy. Shakſpeare received the great 
part of his | materials for the firuture of this play from the 
Troye Bote of Lydgate. Lydgate was not much more than , 
tran{lator of Guido of Columpua, who was of Meflina in Sicily, and 
wrote his Hiſlory of Troy in Latin, after Didys Cretenſis, and 
Dares Phrygius, in 1287, On theſe, as Mr. Warton obſerves, he 
engrafted many new romantic inventions, which the taſte of bis 
age dictated, aud which the connection between Grecian and 
Gothic fidion eaſily admitted; at the ſame time comprehending 
in his plan the Theban and Argonautic ftories from Ovid, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus. Guido's work was publiſhed at Cologne in 
1477, again 1480: at Straſburgh, 1486, and ibidem, 1489, It 
appears to bave been tranſlated by Raoul le Feure, at Cologne, 
into French, from whom Caxton rendered it into Engliſh in 
1471, under the title of his Recuyel, &c. ſo that there mul 
have been yet ſome earlier edition of Guido's performance than ! 
bave hitherto ſeen or heard of, unleſs his firſt tranſlator bad recourſe 
to a manuſcript. 

Guido of Columpna is referred to as an authority by our own 
chronicler Grafton. Chaucer had made the loves of Troilus and 
Creſſida famous, which very probably might have been Shakſpeare's 
inducement to try their fortune on the ſtage. — Lydgate's Troye Bole 
was printed by Pynſon, 1513. In the books of the Stationers' 
company, anno 1581, is entered A proper ballad, dialogve- 
| wiſe, between Troilus and Creſſida,”” Again, Feb. 7, 1602: The 
booke of Troilus and Creſſida, at it is ated by my Lo. Chamber- 
lain's men.” The firſt of theſe entries is in the name of Edward 
White, the ſecond in that of M. Roberts. Again, Jan. 28, 1608, 
entered by Rich, Bonian and Hen. Whalley, *+ A booke called the 
hiftory of Troilus and Creſida.” STEEVENS., 


The entry in 1608-9 was made by the bookſellers for whom this 
play was publiſhed in 1609. It was written, I conceive, in 1602. 


Sce An Altempt to aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. Il. 
MALONE» 


Before this play of Troilus and Creſſida, printed in 1609, is 2 
bookſcller's preface, ſhowing that firſt impreſhon to have been be» 


* 


fore the play had been ated, and that it was publiſhed without 
Shakſpeare's knowledge, from a copy that had fallen into the 
bookſeller's bands. Mr. Dryden. thinks this one of the firſt of our 
author's plays: but, on the contrary, it may be judged, from the 
fore- mentioned preface, that it was one of his laſt; and the great 
number of obſervations, both moral and poligick; with which this 

piece is crowded more than any other of his, ſeems to confirm my 


opinion. POPE. 


We may learn from this preface, that the original proprietors of 
Shakſpeare's plays thought it their intereſt to Keep them unprinted. 
The author of it adds, at the concluſion, theſe words: Thank 
fortune for the ſcape it hath made among you, fince, by the grand 

olleſſors wills, I believe you ſhould rather have prayed for them, 
than bave been prayed,” &c, By the grand poſſeſſors, I ſuppoſe, 
were meant Heming and Condell, It appears that the rival play- 
houſes at that time made frequent depredations on one another's 
copies, In the induQion to The Malcontent, written by Webſter, 
and augmented by Marſton, 1606, is the following paſlage : 

„vonder you would play it, another company having intereſt 
in it.“ | | | 

« Why not Malevole in folio with us, as Jeronimo in decimo 
ſexto with them? They taught us a name for our play; we call it 
One for another.” 

Again, T. Heywood, in his preface to The Engliſh Traveller, 
1633; „ Others of them are ſtill retained in the hands of ſome 
actors, who think it againſt their peculiar profit to have them come 
in print.” STEEVENS, 


It appears, however, that frauds were pradtiſed by writers as 
well as adors. It ſtands on record againſt Robert Greene, the author 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, and Orlando Furioſo, 1594 and 
1599, that he ſold the laſt of theſe pieces to two different theatres : 
% Maſter R. G. would it not make you bluſh, &c. if you ſold not 
Orlando Furioſo to the Queen's players for twenty nobles, and when 
they were in the country, ſold the ſame play to the Lord Admiral's 
men for as much more? Was not this plain Coneycatching, M. G.?“ 
Deſence of Coneycatching, 1592. 

This note was not merely inſerted to expoſe the craft of author- 
Ship, but to ſhow the price which was anciently paid for the copy 
of a play, and to aſcertain the name of 'the writer of Orlando 
Fuioſo, which was not hitherto! known. 'Greene appears to have 
been the firſt poet in England who ſold the ſame piece to different 


people, Voltaire is much belied, if he has not followed his example. 
COLLINS. 
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PREFACE to the quarto edition of this Play, 160g. 
A never writer, to a ever reader. Newes. 


Eternal reader, you have heere a new play, never flal'd with che 


. fage, never clapper-claw'd with the palmes of the vulger, and yet 


paſſing full of the palme comicall , for it is a bitth of your ſr. that 


" braine, that never under-tooke any thing commicall, vainely: an 


were but the vaine names of commedies changde for the titles of 
commodities, or of playes for pleas; you ſhould ſee all thoſe grand 
cenſors, that now ſtile them ſuch vanities, flock to them for the 
maine grace of their gravities ; eſpecially this authors commedies, 
that are ſo fram'd to the life, that they ſerve For the moſt common 
commentaries of all the adtions of our lives, ſhewing ſuch a dex- - 
teritie and power of witte, that the moſt diſpleaſed with playes, 
are pleasd with his commedies. And all ſuch dull and heavy- 
witted wordlings,, as were never capable of the witte of a com- 
medie, comming by report of them to his repreſentations, have 
found that witte there, that they never found in them-ſelves, and 
have parted better-wittied then they came: feeling an edge of wilte 
ſet upon them, more then ever they dreamd they had braine to 
grind it on. So much and ſuch ſavored ſalt of witte is in his 
commedies, that they ſeeme (for their height of pleaſure) to be 
borne in that ſea that brought forth Venus. Amongſt all there is 
none more witty than this: and had I time I would comment upon 
it, though I know it needs not, (for ſo much as will make you 
thinke your teſterne well beftowd) but for ſo much worth, as even 
poore I know to be ſtuft in it. It deſerves ſuch a labour, as well 
as the beſt commedy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeve this, 
that when hee is gone, and his commedies out of ſale, you will 
ſcramble for them, and ſet up a new Engliſh inquiſition. Take 
this for a warning, and at the perill of your pleaſures lofſe, and 
judgements, refuſe not, nor like this the lefſe, for not being 
ſullied with the ſmoaky breath of the multitude; but thanke for- 
tune for the ſcape it hath made amongſt you: ſince by the grand 
poſſeſſors wills I believe you ſhould have prayd for them ſr. it] 
rather then beene prayd, And ſo I leave all ſuch to bee prayd for 
(for the Rates of their wits healths) that will not praife it. Yale, 
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PROLOG U E. 


In Troy, there lies the ſcene. From iſles ( 
Greece | 

The princes orgulous, * their high blood chafq, 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips 
Fraught with the miniſters and inſtruments, 
Of cruel war: Sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from the Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phrygia : and their VOW is made, 


I cannot regard this Prologue (which indeed is wanting in the 
quarto editions) as the work of Shakſpeare; and perhaps the drama 
before us was not entirely of his conſtrudion. It appears to have 
been unknown to his aſſociates, Hemings and Condell, till after 
the firtt folio was almoſt printed off, On this ſubjeR, indeed, 
(as I learn from Mr. Malone's Emendations and Additions, Kc. ſee 
Vol. HI.) there ſeems to have been a-play anterior to the preſent 
one : 

% Aprel 7, 1599. Lent unto Thomas Downton to lende unto 
Mr. Deckers, & harey cheattel, in earneſt of their baocke called 
Troyeles and ee the ſome of iii lb.“ 

«« Lent unto harey cheattell, & Mr. Dickers, [Henry Chettle 
and maſter Deckar] in pte of payment of their booke called 
Troyelles & Creſſeda, the 16 of Aprell, 1599, *. 

«© Lent unto Mr. Deckers and Mr. Chettel the 26 of may, 
1599, in earneſt of a booke called Troyles and Creſeda, the ſome 
of xxs. STEEVENS. ; 

I conceive this prologue to have been written, and the dialogue, 
in more than one place, interpolated by ſome Kyd or Marlowe of 
the time; who may have been paid for altering and amending one 
of Shakſpeare's plays: a very extraordinary inftance of our author; 
negligence, and the managers taſte! RiT$ON, 

The princes orgulous,] Orgulous, i, e. proud, diſdainful, r- 

illeux, Fr. This word is uſed in the ancient romance of Richard 
ueur de Lyon : 

„ His atyre was orgulous. f 
Again, in Froiſſart's Chronicle, Vol. II. p. 115, b: „ but 
they wyſt nat how-to paſſe ye ryver of Derue whiche was fell aud 
orgulous at certayne tymes,” &c. STEEVENS. 
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To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 

With wanton Paris fleeps; And that's the quarrel. 
To Tenedos they come; * 

and the deep-drawing barks do there diſgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage : Now on Dardan plains 
The freſh and yet unbruiſed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions : Priam's ſix-gated city,“ 
Dardan, and Tymbria, Ilias, Chetas, Trojan, 
And Antenorides, with maſſy flaples, | 

And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, * 

Sperr up. the ſons of Troy.“ 


ok 


4 _— Priam's ſix-gated city, xc.] The names of the gates are 
here exhibited as iu the old copy, for the reaſon aſſigned by Dr. 
Farmer; except in the inſtance of Anlenorides, inſtead of which the 
old copy has Antenonydus.. The quotation from Lydgate ſhews that 
was an error of the printer. MALONE. Me 

5 —— fulfiling bolts,] To fulfill in this place means to fill ull 
there be no room for more. In this ſenſe it is now obſolete, So, 
in Gower, De Conſeſſuone Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 114: 

A luftie maide, a ſobre, a meke, 
© Fulfilled of all curtolie.” 
Again g 
© Fulfilled of all unkindſhip.“ STEEVENS. 

To be «+ fulfilled with grace and benedidion“ is flill the lan- 
guage of our liturgy. BLACKSTONE. | 

* Sperr up the ſons of Troy.] er copy — Stirre,] This bas 
been a moſt miſerably mangled paflage througbout all the editions; 
corrupted at once into falſe concord and falſe reaſoning, Priam's 
ſix-gated city ſtirre up the ſons of Troy? — Here's a verb plural 
governed of a nominative ſingular. But that is ealily remedied. 
The next queſtion to be aſked is, In what ſenſe a city, baving fix 
Rirong gates, and thoſe well barred and bolted, can be ſaid 10. flir 
up its inhabitants? unleſs they may be ſuppoſed to derive ſome ſpirit 
from the ſtrength of their fortifications. But this could not be the 
poet's thought. He muſt mean, I take it, that the Greeks had 
pitched their tents upon the plains before Troy; and that the Tro- 
jans were ſecurely barricaded within the walls aud gates of their 
city, This ſenſe my correction reftores. To ſperre, or ſpar, from 
the old Teutonic word, Speren, ſignifies to ſhut up, defend by 
bars, ke, THSOBALD, | | ; 
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ö | Now expectation, tickling ſkittiſh ſpirits, 
[ On one and other fide, Trojan and Greek, 
| Sets all on hazard: — And hither am I come 


So, in Spenſer s Faery Queen, Book V. c. 10: 
„The other that was entred, labour'd faſt 
« To ſperre the gate” &c. 
Again, in the romance of The Squkr of Low Degre: 
4% Sperde with manie a dyvers pynne.“ 
And in The Vifion of P. Plowman, it is laid that a blind nu 
10 unſparryd- his eine. 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1 Book II. ch. 12: 
„When chaſed home into his holdes, there ſparred up in 


gates. 
Again, in the 2nd Part of Bale's Ades of Engliſh Votanu: 
. „ The dore thereof oft tymes opened and ſpeared agayne.“ 


STEEVENS, 
Mr. Theobald informs us that the very names of the gates of 
Troy have been barbarouſly demoliſhed by the editors; and a deal 
of learned duſt he makes in ſetting them right again; much how. 
ever to Mr, Heath's ſatisfadion. Indeed the learning is modeſily 
withdrawn from the later editions, and we are qutetly iofiruded to 
read — | 

„Dardan, and Thymbria, Ilia, Scea, Trojan, 

«© And Antenorides,” 

' But had he looked into the Troy boke of Lydgate, ;nſtead of puzzling 
himſelf with Dares Phrygius, he would have found the borrid demo- 
lition to have been neither the work of Shakſpeare, nor his edi- 
tors : : 

© Therto his cyte | compaſſed evuvrowne 
«© Had gates VI to entre into the towne : 
« The firfte of all | and ſtrengeſt eke with all, 
% Largeſt alſo | and moſte princypall, 
« Of 838 byldyng | alone pereleſs, 
„% Was by the kinge called | Dardanydes ; 
„% And in ftorye | like as it is founde, 
«© Tymbria | was named the ſeconde ; 
« And the thyrde | called Helyas, 
„The fourthe gate | hyghte alſo Cetheas ; 
The fyſthe Trojana, [che ſyxth Anthonydes, 
«« Stronge and mighty | both in werre and pes.“ 
Lond. empr. by R. Pynſon, 1513, fol. b. ii. ch. 11. 
The Troye boke was ſomewhat modernized, and reduced inte 
regular flanzas, about the beginning of the laſt century, under the 
name of, The Life and Death of Heflor — who fought a 4 Hund 
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A prologue arm'd,'—bat not in confidence 

Of author's pen, or actor's voice.; but ſuited 

In like conditions as our argument,— 

To tell you, fair beholders, that-our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt * and firſtlings®* of thoſe broils, 
'Ginning in the middle; flarting thence away 

To what may be digeſted in a play. 

Like, or find fault; do as your pleaſures are; 
Now good, or bad, tis but the chance of war, 


mayne Battailes in open Field againſt the Grecians; wherein there 
were ſlaine on both Sides Fourteene Hundred and Sixe Thouſand, 
Fourſcore and Sixe Men. — Fol. no date. This work Dr. Fuller, 
and ſeveral other criticks, have erroneouſly quoted as the original; 
and obſerve in conſequence, that if Chaucer's coin were of 
greater weight for deeper learning, Lydgate's were of a more refined 
flandard for purer language: ſo that one might miflake him for a 
modern writer.” FARMER. | 


On other occaſions, in the courſe of this play, I ſhall inſert 
quotations from the Troye Boote modernized, as being the moſt intel- 
ligible of the two. STEEVENS. | 


1 4 prologue arm'd,] I come here to ſpeak the prologue, and 


% 


tome in armour; not defying the audience, in confidence of either 


the author's or aQor's abilities, but merely in a character ſuited 
to the ſubjeR, in a dreſs of war, before a warlike play. | 
Jonns0N. 


Motteux ſeems to have borrowed this idea in his prologue to 
Farquhar's Twin Rivals : | * 

% With drums and trumpets in this warring age, 

A martial prologue ſhould alarm the ſtage.“ * 

STEEVENS., 


— 


— the vaunt —] j. e. the avant, what went before. 80, in 
King Lear: 


„ 


„% Paunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolis.“ 
5 STFEVENS, 


The vaunt is the vanguerd, called in our author's time the vaunt- 
guard, Prey. 


 —— firfllings —] A ſcriptural phraſe, ſignifying the firſt pro- 


duct or offspring, So, in Geneſis, iv. 4: And Abel, he alſo 
brought of the firfilings of his flock,” STEEVENS, | 
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PERSONS repreſente d. 


Priam, king of Troy: 
Hector, 

Troilus, 

Paris, his Sons. 
Deiphobus, 
Helenus, 
Eneas, 
Antenor, 
Calchas, a Trojan prie/t, taking part with the Greeks, 
Pandarus, Uncle to Creſſida. 

Margarelon, @ baſtard ſon of Priam. 


Agamemnon, the Grecian» General: 
Menelaus, his brother, 
Achilles, 
Ajax, 
Ulyſſes, 
Neſtor, 
Diomedes, 
Patroclus, 
Therſites, @ deformed and ſcurrilous Grecian. 
Alexander, ſervant to Creflida. 
S:ruant to Froilus; Servant to Paris; Servant 10 
Diomedes. 


Helen, wife to Menelaus. 

Andromache, wife to Hector. 

_ Caſſandra, daughter to Priam ; à Propheteſs. 
Creſſida, daughter to Calchas. 


Trojan and Greek Soldiers, aad Attendants. 
SCENE, Troy, and the Grecian Camp before il. 


N Trojan Commanders. 


Grecian Commanders. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
er. SCENE 4 


Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 


Enter TrolLUs arm'd, and PANDARUS, 


Tuo. Call here my.varlet,* I'll unarm again: 
| Why ſhould I war without the walls of Troy, 
That find ſuch cruel battle here within ? 
Each Trojan, that is maſter of his heart, 
Let him ta field ; Troilus, alas! hath none. 
Pax. Will this geer ne'er be mended ?* 
Tao. The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their 


ſtrength, * 
Fierce to their {kill, and to their fierceneſs valiant ; 


But I am weaker than a  woman' s tear, 


* —— my varlet, ] This word anciently ſignified a ſervant or 
ſootman to a knight or warrior, So, Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the 
battle of Agincourt : 4 —— diverſe were releeved by their varlets, 
and conveied out of the field.” Again, in an ancient epitaph in 
the church-yard of faint Nicas at Arras: 

© Cy gilt Hakin et fon varlet, 
„% Tout dis-arme et tout di-pret. 
% Avec ſon eſpe et ſalloche,” &c. STEEVENS. 

Concerning the word varlet, ſee Recherches hiftoriques ſur les 
torten 4 jouer. Lyon, 1757. p. 61, M. C. ToTET. 

* Will this geer ne'er be mended? ] There is ſomewhat proverbial 
in this queſtion, which I likewiſe meet with in the luterlude of 
Ling Darius, 1565: 

„ Wyll not yet this geere be amended, 
„Nor your ſinful acts cotrected?“ STEEVENS. 
—— ſkilful to their fixength, &c.] i. e. in addition to their 
n The ſame phraſeology occurs in Macbeth. See Vol. X. 
p. 330, n. 5. STERVENS. 


\ 
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Tamer than fleep, fonder * than ignorance; 
Leſs valiant than the virgin in the night, 


And ſkill-lefs ® as unpractis'd infancy. 


Pan. Well, I have told you enough of this: { 
my part, I'll not meddle nor make no further, Hg 
that will have a cake out of the Wen, muſt tarry 
the grinding. 

Tao. Have I not tarry'd? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding ; but you malt tarry the 
bolting. 

Tro. Have I not tarry'd? | 

Pan. Ay, the bolting; but you muſt tarry the 
leavening. 

Tao. Still have I tarry'd. | 

PAN. Ay, to the leavening : but here's yet in the 
word—hereafter, the kneading, the making of the 
cake, the heating of the oven, and the baking; 


nay, you muſt ſtay the cooling too, or you may 


chance to burn your lips, 

Tuo. Patience herſelf, what goddeſs e'er ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench * at ſufferance than I do. 

At Priam's royal table do I ſit; 

And when fair Creſſid comes into my thoughts,— 


* —— ſonder—] i. e. more weak, or fooliſh. See Vol, Vll. 
p. 93, n. 7. MALONE. 


5 And ſkill-leſs &c,] Mr. Dryden, in his alteration of this 


play, has taken this ſpeech as it ſtands, except that he has changed 


Jkill-lefs to artleſs, not for the better, becauſe Adil leſs refers 10 
ſkill and ſkilful. JOHNSON, 


6 Doth leſſer blench — ] To Blenck is to ſhrink, ſtart, or fly ol. 
So, in Hamlet: 
6 if he but blench, 
© I know my courſe ——. 
Again, in The Pilgrim, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
„ men that will not totter, 


«© Nor blench much at à bullet.“ STEEVENS, 
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80, traitor! — when ſhe comes! —— When is' ſhe 
thence?” 85 | 

pax. Well, ſhe look'd yeſternight fairer than 

Jer 1 ſaw ber look; or any woman elſe. 


As wedged with a figh, would rive in ain; 

Leſt Hector or my father ſhould perceive me. 

I have (as when the ſun doth light a ſlorm,)“ 

Bury'd this figh in wrinkle of a ſmile: ? 

But ſorrow, that is couch'd in ſeeming gladneſs, 

js like that wirth fate turns to ſudden ſadneſs, 
Pan An her hair were not ſomewhat darker 

than Helen's, (well, go to,) there were no more 

compariſon between the women, — But, for my part, 

ſhe is my kinſwoman; I would not, as they term 

it, praife her. But I would ſomebody had heard 


be 


your filter Caſſandra's wit: but 

Tao. O Pandarus.! I tell thee, Pandarus,— 
When I do tell thee, There my hopes lie drown'd, 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
They lie indrench'd. I tell thee, I am mad 
In Creſſid's love: Thou anſwer'ſt, She is fair; 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice; 
Handleſt in thy difcourſe, O, that her hand, 


—— when ſhe comes! — When is ſhe thence? ] Both the old 
copies read — then ſhe comes, when ſhe is thence. Mr. Rowe cor- 
reed the form er error, and Mr. Pope the latter, MALONE, 

"——@ florm,)] Old copies —a ſcorn, Correfed by Mr. 
Rowe. MALONE, | : | | 

» in wrinkle of a ſmile: ] So, in Twelftk Night : ** He 
doth ſmile his face into more lines than the new map with the aug- 
mentation of the Indies.“ MALONE. | 

Again, in Merchant of Venice: 


„% With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. STEEVENS. 
1 Handleſt in {by diſcourſe, O, that ler hand, &c.] Hendl is 
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Tao. I was about to tell thee, When my heart, 


her talk yeſterday, as 1 did. I will not diſpraiſe 
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Hard as the palm of ploughman ! This thou tell 


Cleopatra thould be touched: | 


they exhibit a jingle fimilar to that in the ſpeech before vs. 
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In whoſe compariſ on all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach; To whoſe ſoft ſeizute 
The cygnet's down is harſh, and ſpirit of ſenſe 


here uſed metaphorically, with an alluſion at the ſame time to jy 
literal meaning; and the jingle between hand and handleft is per. 
fealy in aur author's manner. SEO: 

The beauty of a female hand ſeems to have made a firong in. 
preſhon on his mind. Antony cannot endure that the hand of 


©. —_—» To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
« And ſay, God quit you, be familiar with 
My playfellow, your kand,—this kingly ſeal, 
„ And plighter of high hearts,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
% —— —— they may ſeize 
„On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand." 
In The Winter's Tale, Florizel with equal warmth, and not lei 
poetically, deſcants on the hand of his miſtreſs: 
„ —— [| take thy hand; this hand 
„ As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it; 
„Or Ethiopian's tooth; or the fann'd ſnow 
„% That's bolted by the northern blaſts twice o'er." 
This paſſage has, I think, been wrong pointed in the late editions: 
Pour'ſt in the open ulcer of my heart. 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait ; her voice 
Handleſt in thy diſcourſe; — O that her hand! 
In whoſe compariſon, Kc. 
We have the ſame play of words in Titus Andronicus : 
« O handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 
»Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none!” 
We may be certain therefore that thoſe lines were part of the 
additions which our poet made to that play. Matrox. 
Though our author has many and very conſiderable obligations 
to Mr, Malone, I cannot regard the foregoing ſuppoſition as one of 
them; for ia what does it conſiſt? In makiag Shakſpeare anſwer- 
able for two of the work lines in A Rane 14. play, merely becauſe 


| STEEVENS, 

— and ſpirit of ſenſe - enen de;. 
Hard as the palm of plougiman !] In compariſon with Creſhida' Agait 
hand, ſays he, the ſpirit of ſenſe, the utwoſt degree, the moſt ex · 0 
quiſiie power of ſenfibility, which implies a ſoft band, fince the 
ſenſe of touching, as Scaliger ſays in bis Exercitalions, rehdes 
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As true chou tell'ſt me, when 1 ſay I love her; 
But, ſaying, thus, inſtead of oil and balm, 

Thou lay'ſt in every gaſh that love hath given me 
The knife that made it. | P | | 
Pan. I ſpeak no more than truth. 

Trot. Thou doſt not ſpeak ſo much, 

Pan, Faith, Vil not meddle in't. Let her be 


ſhe be not, ſhe has the mends in her own hands.“ 
Tzo. Good Pandarus ! How now, Pandarus ? 
Pan. I have had iny labour for my travel; ill- 
thought on of her, and ill- thought on of you: gone 


chiefly in the fingers, is hard as the callous and inſenſible palm of 
the ploughman. Warburton reads: 
—— ſpite of ſenſe 

Hanmer, 

—— to th' ſpirit of ſenſe. | 
It is not proper to make a lover profeſs to praiſe his miſtreſs in 
pile of ſenſe; for though he often does it in ſpite of the ſenſe of 
others, his own ſenſes are ſubdued to his deſires. JOHNSON, 


- 


Shzrit of ſenſe is a phraſe that occurs again in the third act of 
this" play: | 
« — —nor doth the eye itſelf, 
+ That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf.” 
Mr. M. Maſon (from whom I bave borrowed this parallel) re- 
commends Hanmer's emendation as a ncceffary one, STEEVENS, 
* —— ſhe has the mends — ] | She may mend her complexion by 


he the aſhſtance, of coſmeticks, JOHNSON, | 
| believe it rather means — She may make the beft of a bad bargain, 
03 This is a proverbial ſaying. 
of So, in Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: x 
U '* | ſhall ſtay here and have my head broke, and then I have 
ſe lie mends in my own hands ;” 
Again, in 8. Gofſon's School of Abuſe, 1579: ——turne him 
e. fag back full of ſtripes, and his fands loden with his own 
enen des. | | 
. Again, in The Wild Gooſe Chaſe, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 


The mends are in mine own lands, or the ſurgeon's.” 
STELVENS. 


2s ſhe is: if ſhe be fair, 'tis the better for her; an 
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between and between, but ſmall thanks for 11 
labour. 9 

Tao. What, art thou angry, Pandarus? why 

| with me? 

PAN. Becauſe ſhe is kin to me, therefore ſhe; 
not ſo fair as Helen: an ſhe were not kin to ny, 
ſhe would be as fair on friday, as Helen is cn 
ſanday. But what care I? I care not, an ſhe yay 
a black-a-moor; 'tis all one to me. 

TRro. Say I, ſhe is not fair? 

Pax. I do not care whether you do or no. She 
a fool to ſtay behind her father; * let her tothe 
Greeks ; and ſo I'll tell her, the next time I ſe 
her: for my part, Vil meddle nor make no morein 
the matter. | 

TRro. Pandarus, — 

Pan. Not I. | 

TRO. Sweet Pandarus, — 

Pan. Pray you, ſpeak no more to me; Il 
leave all as I found it, and there an end. 

[Exit Pandarus. An Alan, 

Tno. Peace, you ungracious clamours ! peact, 
rude ſounds ! | ? 

Fools on both ſides! Helen muſt needs be far, 


b —— to flay behind her father; ] Calchas, according to Suk 
ſpeare's authority, The Deſtruction of Troy, was J great leamed 
biſhop of Troy,” who was ſent by Priam to conſult the oracle df 
Delphi concerning the event of the war which was threatenedVy 
Agamemnon. As ſoon as he had made bis oblations 1 
demaunds for them of Troy, Apollo (ſays the book) aunſvertd 
unto him, ſaying; Calchas, Calchas, beware that thou returve 16 
back again to Troy; but goe thou with Achylles, unto the vreetth 
and depart never from them, for the Greekes ſhall have vin 
of the Troyans by the agreement of the Gods.” Hift. of the Di 
firuflion of Troy, tranſlated by Caxton, 5th edit, 4to, 1617. Tis 
prudent biſhop followed the advice of the Oracle, and immedius) 
joined the Greeks, MALONE, 
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When wi ith your blood you daily paint her Ads 885 


] cannot fight upon this argument; e 


Itis too ſtarvꝰ d a ſubject for my ſword, 

But Pandarus -O gods, how do you plague met. 
I cannot come to Cxeſſid, but by Pandar; 

And he's as tetchy to be woo'd to woo, 

As ſhe is ſtubborn<chaſte againſt all ſuit, 

Tell me, Apollo. for thy Daphne's love, 
What Creſſid is, what Pandar, and = 9 8 
Her bed is India; there ſhe lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium, and where ſhe reſides, 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
Ourſelf, the merchant; and this failing Pandar, 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark.“ 


ci 


Alarum. Enter ANEAS. 


Exe, How now, prince Troilus ? wherefore not 
afield ? © 


Tao. Becauſe not there ; This woman' 5 anſwer 
* 
orts,? 


6 —— Iliam.] Was the palace of Troy. Jonxsox. 


Iliun, properly ſpeaking, is the name of the city ; Troy, that of 


= country. STEEVENS. 
| —— this ailing Pandar, 


Our doubtful hope, our nn; and our bark. J 50, in \ The Merry 
Wives of Windſor : 


«++ This punk is one of Cupid's carriers; 

„% Clap on more fails, &c., MALONE, 
How now, prince , Troilus ? whereſore not afield ?] Shabſpeare it 
appears from various liges in this play, pronounced Troilus” im- 
properly as a diflyllable ; 5 as every mere 2 6 does at n 
ay. 

So alſo, in his Rape of Lucrece: | | 

„ Here manly HeQor faints, bere Troilus ſwounds.” 

MALONE, 


—— ſorts,] i. e, fits, folts, 3 is congruous. So, in King Hann 72 
„It forts well with thy hereeneſs, "* - STEEVENS. . 


Vor. XV I, | Q 


* 


\- 9 


| 
| 
| 
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For womanitſh it is to be from thence. 
"What news, Eneas, from the field to-day? 
ANE. That Paris is returned home, and hurt, 
'Tro. By whom, Aneas | ? 


ANE, Troilus, by Menelay, 


Tro, Let Paris bleed: 'tis but a fcar to ſcom; 

Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. [ Alarun, 

ANE. Hark! what good ſport is out of ton 
to-day ! 

Tao. Better at home, if would I might, were 
MAY— 

But, to the 7555 abroad; — Are you bound chither? 

AXE. In all ſwift haſte. 


Tao. Come, go we then together, 
| [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Street. 


2 Enter nA and ALEXANDER, 


Cnks. Who were thoſe went by? 
ALEX. Queen 2984. and Helen. 
Cres. And whither go they ? 
ALEX. Up to the eaſtern tower, 
! Whole height commands as ſubject all the vale, 
To ſee the battle. Hector, 3 patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix'd,“ to-day was mov'd: 


9 —— Heaor, whoſe patience 
ds, ai & virtue A d,] Patience ſure was a virtue, and there; 


| ** 


W. 
_ 


* 
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He chid Andromache, and truck his armourer ; a 
And, like as there were huſbandry in war,“ 


fore cannot, in propriety of expreſſion, be faid 10 be Me one. 


We ſhould read: 

I. as the virtue fix'd, —— . 
i. e. his patience is as fixed as the goddeſs cen itſelf. 80 we 
fnd Troilus a little before ſaying: 

« Patience herſelf, what goddeſs ere ſhe be, 

% Doth lefſer blench at ſuflerance than I do.“ 
It is remarkable that Dryden, when he altered this play, and found 
this falſe reading, altered it with judgement to: 


—— whoſe patience 
Is fix'd like that of heaven. 
Which be would not have done had he feen the right reading here 
given, where his e is ſo much better aud nobler expreſſed. 
WARBURTON, 


[ think the preſent text may ſtand, HeQor's patience was as 
a virtue, not variable and accidental, but fixed and conflaat. If 
I would alter it, it ſhould be thus: | 

—— Heflor, whoſe patience 
Ts all @ virtue fix d, —— 


All, in old Engliſh, . is the intenſeve or caforcing particle. 
Jounsox. 


I bad once almoRt perſuaded myſelf that Shakſpeare wrote, 

—— whoſe patience 

Is, as a flatue fix d. 
So, in The Winter's Tale, fc, ult; 

++ The ffatue is but newly fd. 
The fame idea occurs allo in the celebrated paſſage in Twelfth 
Night: 

6 - ſat like patience on a monument, ' 
The old adage — Patience is a virtue, was 8 uppermoſt i in the 
compolitor's mind, and he therefore inadvertently ſubſtituted the 
one word for the other, A virtue fixed may,' however, mean the 
jenny image of a virtue. STEEVENS, 


—— kuſbandry in war, ] So, in Macbeth : 


Huſbandry means economical prudence. ' Trojlus' alludes to 
HeQor's early riſing. 80, in King Henry Ve: | 
% our bad neighbours make vs early flirrers.” 
++ Which: is both healthful and good huſbandry.” 
Q 2 


„There's huſbandry i in heaven.” STEEVENS. DIETS OY | 2 


—— — ꝓ—— 


| 
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Before the ſun roſe, he was harnefs'd light,” 


1] 


3 Before the fun roſe, he was harneſs'd light. Does th 
mean (ſays Mr. Theobald) that Hefor had put on light armour? mew 
what elſe could he mean? He goes to fight on foot; and ww 
not that the armour for his purpoſe? So, Fairfax, in 1afo; 
Jeruſalem : | | 

4+ The other princes put on harneſs light 

©« As fooitmen uſe —— ." 

Yet, as if this had been the higheſt abſurdity, he goes on, (+ 
does he mean that Heflor was ſprightly in his arms even befor: ſq. 
viſe? or is a conundrum aimed at, in ſun roſe and harneſs'd light 
Was any thing like jt? But to get out of this perplexity, he tel 
us, that a very ſlight alteration makes all theſe tonfirufliens unneceſay, 
and ſo changes it to harneſs-dight. Yet indeed the very lightel 
alteration will at any time let the poet's ſenſe through the critick' 
fingers: and the Oxford editor- very contentedly takes up whatiz 
left behind, and reads harneſs-dight too, in order, as Mr. Theobald 
well expreſſes it, to make all inſlruction unneceſſary, WARBURTON, 


How does it appear that HeQor was to fight on foot rather to- 
day, than on any other day? It is to be remembered, that the 
ancient heroes never fought on horſeback ; nor does their manner 
of fighting in chariots ſeem to require leſs aQivity than on foot, 


Jonxsox. 

It is true that the heroes of Homer never fought on horſeback; 
yet ſuch of them as make a ſecond appearance in the nid, like 
their antagoniſts the Rutulians, had cavalry among their troops, 
Liule can be inferred from the manner in which Aſcanius and the 
young nobility of Troy are introduced at the concluſion of the 
funeral games; as Virgil very probably, at the expence of an 
anachroniſm, meant to pay a compliment to the military exerciſes 
inſtituted by Julius Cæſar, and improved by Auguftus, It appean 
from different paſlages in this play, that HeQor fights on horſe- 
back ; and it ſhould be remembered, thai Shakſpeare was indebted 
for moſt of his materials to a book which enumerates Eſdras and 
Pythagoras among the baſtard children of King Priamus. Our 
author, however, might have been led into his miſtake by the mas- 

ner in which Chapman has trauſlated ſeveral paris of the Iliad, 
where the heroes mount their chariots or deſcend from them, Thu 
Book VI. ſpeaking of Glaucus and Diomed : 

„ from horſe then both deſcend.” STEEVENS. 


If Dr. Warburton had looked into The Defiruflion of Troy already 
quoted, he would have found, in every page. that the leaders en 
each fide were alternately tumbled from their 4orſes by the provelb 
of beit adverſaries, MALONE, 


\ 
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And to the field goes he; where every flower. 
Did as a prophet, weep what it foreſaw © 
I Hector's wrath, © ä I 
CRES. What was his cauſe of anger? 
ALEX, The noiſe goes, this: There is among the 
Greeks | TON | 

A lord of Irojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
They call him, Ajax. | 18 

Caks. Good; And what of him? 

ALEX. They ſay he is a very man per fe 
And ſtands alone. | {DEX 

Cres. So do all men; unleſs they are drunk, ſick, 
or have no legs. 

ALEX. This man, lady, had robb'd many beaſts 
of their particular additions; * he is as valiant as 
the hon, churliſh as the bear, flow as the elepbant: 
a man into whom nature hath ſo crowded humours, 
that his valour is cruſh'd into folly,* his folly 


* 
» 


— fer ſe,] So, In Chaucer's Teflament of Creſſeide: 
„% Of faire Crefleide the floure and @ per /e 
„Of Troie and Greece. - | | 
Again, in the old comedy of ih Brguileds *+* In faith, my 
ſweet honeycomb, -I'll love thee @ per ſe 2. 
Again, in Blut Maſter Conflable, 1602: 
That is the @ per ſe of all, the creame of all.” STrEvens. 
* —— their particular additions;] Their peculiar and chatader- 
ſlick qualities or denominations, The term in this ſenſe is 
originally forenſick. MALONE. 5 


So, in Macbeth: 
© —— whereby he doth receive 
„ Particular addition, from the bill 
„% That writes them all alike.” STEEVENS. 


* —— that his valour is cruſh'd into folly, ] To be cruſhed inte 


folh, is to be confuſed and mingled with folly, ſo as that they make 


ode maſs together, Jonxso. 
$0, in Cymbeline : | | 
% Cruſh him together, rather than uufold 
« His mcaſtire duly,” $TEEYENS, | 2 3 


„ 


1 
/ 
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| 

| 
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ſauced with diſcretion : there is no man hath a vr. 
tue, that he hath not a glimpſe of; nor any na 
an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of it: he h 
melancholy without cauſe, and merry againſt the 
hair: He hath the joints of every thing; by 
every thing ſo ont of joint, that he is a COuty 
Briareus, many hands and no ufe ; or purblind Ar. 
gus, all eyes and no fight. 95 

CRES. But how ſhould this man, that makes me 
ſmile, make Hector angry? 
Arx. They ſay, he yeſterday coped Hectot in 
the battle, and ſtruck him down; the diſdain and 


ſhame whereof hath ever ſince kept Hector faſting 


and waking. 


Enter PANDARUS. 


Cs. Who comes here? 
ALEX. Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 
Cres. Hector's a gallant man. 
ALEX. As may be in the world, lady, 
Pan. What's that? what's that ? 
Cres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 
Pan. Good morrow, couſin Creſſid: What do 
vou talk of? — Good morrow, Alexander.— How 
do you, couſin?“ When were you at llinm ?? 


7 —— againſt the hair:) is a phraſe equivalent to another now 
in uſe — againſt the grain. The French ſay — d contrepoil. See 
Vol. XII. p. 454, n. 2. STEEVENs. - 


See Vol. V. p. 97, n. J. MALONE. 


* Good morrow, couſin Creſſid: What do you {alk of? — Good not- 
Tow, Alexander, — How do you, couſin?] Good morrow, Alexander, 
is added in all the editions, (ſays Mr. Pope,) very abſurdly, Paris 
not being on the ſtage. — Wonderful acuteneſs! But, with ſub- 
mithon, this gentleman's note is much more abſurd ; for it falls out 


2 = 
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Cars. This morning, uncle, 


Pan. What were you talking of, when 1 came? 
Was Hector arm'd, and gone, ere ye came to llium? ; 


Helen was not up, was ſhe? 


Cres. Hector was gone; but Helen was not up. 


pax. E'en ſo; Hector was ſtirring early. 
Cres. That were we talking of, and of tbo anger, 


Pax. Was he angry? 

Cres. So he ſays here. 

Pan. True, 54 was ſo; I know the cunle too; 
be'll lay about him to-day, I can tell them that: 
and there is Troilus will not come far behind him ; 
let them take heed of T roilus ; - 12 can tell them that 


too. : 
CRES. What, is he angry'too ? 


Pan. Who, Iroilus? Troilus is the better man 
of the two. a 


very unluckily for his remark, that though Paris is, for the gene- 
rality, in Homer called Alexander ; yet, in this play, by any one 
of che characters introduced, he is called nothing but Paris. The 
truth of the fact is this: Pandarus is of a buſy, impertinent, in- 
inuating character: and it is natural for him, fo ſoon as be has 
given his coukn the good-morrow, to pay his civilities too to her 
attendant, This is purely &y 0, as the grammarians call it; and 
gives us an admirable touch of Pandarus's character. And why 
might not Alexander be the name of Creſſida's man? Paris had no 
patent, I ſuppoſe, for engroſſing it to himſelf. But the late editor, 
perhaps, becauſe we have had Alexander the Great, Pope Alexander, 
and Alexander Pope, would not have ſo eminent a name proſtituted 
0a common varlet, THEOBALD. 

This note is not preſerved on account of any intelligence it 
"rings, but as a curious ſpecimen of Mr. Theobald's mode of 
animadverſion on the remarks of Mr. Pope. STEEVENS. 


— of lium?] Iliun or lion (for it is, ſpelt both ways). 


das according to Lydgate and the author of The Deftruftion of Troy, 
be name of Priam's palace, which is ſaid by theſe writers to have 
deen built upon a high rock. See a note in Ad IV. lc. v. on the 
ords — „ Yon towers,“ ke. MALONE. 
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Cres. O, Jupiter! there's no compariſon, 
Pax. What, not between Troilus and Hector? 
Do you know a man, if you ſee him? 
* .CrEs. Ay; if Jever law him before, and kney 
im. 
Pax. Well, I fay, Troilus is s Troilus. 
| " Ckes. Then you lay as I ſay; for, 1am ſure, he 
a is not Hector. 
"FR PAN. No, nor Hector 1 is not Troilus, in ſome 
degrees. 
CRES. Tis juſt to each of them; he is himſelf, 
Pan. Himſelf p Alas, poor Troilus ! I would, 
he were, —— 
Cs. So he is. 


Pan. Condition, I had gone bare-foot to 
India. | 
Cres. He is not Hector. 
3 Pan. Himſelf? no, he's not himſelf...” Would 


'a were himſelf! Well, the gods are above; * Time 
muſt friend, or end: Well, Troilus, well, —I would, 
my heart were in her body No, Hedor is not a 
better man than Troilus. 
CRES. Excuſe me. 
Pan. He is elder. 
CRES. Pardon me, pardon me. | 
Pan. The other's. not come to't; you ſhall tell 
me another tale, when the other's come tot, 
Hector ſhall not have his wit* this year, 
p Ckks. He ſhall not need it, if he have his own. 


* Well, the gods are above 5] So, in Othello: „Heaven's above 
all.” MaALons. ' x 


> — his wit — ] Both the old copies have— will. Correded 
by Mr, Rowe. MALONE, 


or? 


he 
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pax. Nor his qualities ;—— — 
Cats. No matter. 
Pan. Nor his beauty. 


brown neither. 


Cres. No; but brown. 

Pax. Faith, to fay truth, brown and not brown, 
Cres. To ſay the truth, true and not true. 
Pan. She prais'd his complexion above Paris. 
Cxks. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pax. So he has. 


Cres. Then, Troilus ſhould have too much: if 
ſhe prais'd bim above, bis complexion 1s higher 
than his; he having colour enough, and the other 
higher, 1s too flaming a praiſe for a good com- 
plexion. I had as lief, Helen's golden tongue 
had commended Troilus for a copper noſe. 


PAN. I ſwear to you, I think, Helen loves him 
better than Paris. 


Cats. Then ſhe's a merry Greek,“ indeed. 


Pan. Nay, I am fare ſhe does. She came to 
him the other day into the compaſs'd window,*— 


| —— @ merry Gretk,] Gracari among the Romans fignified to 
play the reveller. STEEVENS. 
* expreſhon occurs in many old Engliſh books. See Ad IV. 
iv: [ 


A woeful Creſſid mongſi the merry Greeks,” 
MALONE, 


* —— compaſs'd window,] The compoſe'd window is the ſame as 
the bow-window, JOHNSON, © 


Cars. Twould not become bim, his own betet . 
Pan. You have no judgement, niece :, Helen 
herſelf ſwore the other day, that Troilus, fora 
brown favour, (for ſo 'tis, 1 muſt confeſs ) ON" 
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and, yon know, he has not paſt three or four hain Cab 
on his chin. prove. 
Cres. Indeed, a tapſter's arithmetick may ſoon Pat 
bring his particulars therein to a total, ] eſtee 
Pay. Why, hei is very young: and yet will he, with. Ca. 
iu three pound, lift as much as his brother Hef. an 1d! 

- Cres. Is he ſo young a man, and ſo old a lifter?! PA 

Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen love; he d. 
him ; ſhe came, and puts me her white hand u white 
his cloven chin, CR 

Crts. Juno have mercy !—How came it cloven? Pa 

Pax. Why, you know, - 'tis dimpled: I think, hair 
his ſmiling becomes him better than any man in Ct 
all Parygia, P. 

Cres. O, be ſmiles valiantly. Hect 

Pax. Does he not? C 

Cuks. O yes, an 'twere a cloud in autumn. p 

Pax. Why, go to then: — But to prove to you C 
that Helen loves Troilns, —— the 

. P 

A compaſs'd window is a circular bow window, In The Taning ( 
% Shrew the ſame epithet is applied to the cape of a womans 
gon: + —— a ſmall compaſs'd cape.” STEEVENS. Þ 

A coved cieling is yet in ſome places called a compaſs'd cieling. on 

MALONE, 

þ — 7 old a 'lifter?] The word lifter is uſed for a thitf, by ( 
Greene, in his Art of Coneycatching, printed 1591: on this the lau 
humaur of the paflage may be ſuppoſed to turn. We ſtill call a f 
perſon who plunders ſhops, a ſhop-lifter, Ben Jonſon uſes the 
cxpreſhon in Cynthia's Revels : at | 

% One other peculiar virtue you poſſeſs is, lifting.” ( 


Again, io The Roaring Girl, 1611; © —— cheaters, lifters, nips, 
foilts, puggards, courbers.“ 

Again, in Holland's Leaguer, 1633: „ Broker or pander, cheater 

: lifter."" - STEEVENS. | 


H!iftus, in the Gothick language, . a thief, See Arckeolig: 
ol. V. p. 311. BLACKSTONE. 


n 
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Cats. Troilus will ane to the proof, if you 1 


pax. Troilus? why, he eſteems her no more than 
] eſteem an addle egg. 

Cas. If you love an addle egg as wall asyou love 
an idle head, you would eat chickens i'the ſhell. 


Pay; I cannot chooſe but laugh, to think how 
ſhe tickled his chin ; —Indeed, ſhe has a marvellous 
white hand, I muſt needs confeſs. 


Caks. Without the rack, 


pax. And ſhe takes upon her to py a white 
hair on his chin, 


Cats. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer. 


Pan. But, there was ſuch laughing; — Queen 
Hecuba laugh'd, that her cyes ran o'er. 


Cres. With mill-ſtones.” 
Pax. And Caſſandra langh'd, 


Cars. But there was a more temperate fire under 
the pot of her eyes; —Did her eyes run o'er too? 

Pax. And Hector laugh'd, 

Cas. At what was all this laughing? 


Pan. Marry, at the white hair that Helen ſpied 
on Troilus' chin. 


Cas. An't had been a green hair, I ſhould have 
langh'd too. 


Pan. They laugh'd nat ſo much at the hair, as 
at his pretty anſwer. 
Caks. What was his anſwet ? 


7 


prove it ſo. Ts 


—— her eyes ran ober. * 
Creſ. With mill-ſtones.] So, in King Richard III: | 
*+* Your eyes drop mill-ftones, when fools' eyes drop tears.“ 

MALONE, 


OS — > —— — 
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Pax. Quoth ſhe, Here's but one and fiſty hairs 9 
your chin, and one of them is white, 

CREsS. This is her queſtion, 

Pan. That's true; make no queſtion of tha 
One and fifty hairs,* quoth he, and one white ; Thy 
white hair is my father, and all the reſt are hi ſons, 
Jupiter! quoth ſhe, which of theſe hairs is Paris, j 
huſband ? The forked one, quoth he; pluck i! oul, 
and give it him. Bat, there was ſuch laughing! and 
Helen ſo bluſh'd, and Paris ſo chafed, and all the 
reſt ſo laugh'd, that it pals'd.“ 

CREs. So let it now; for it has been a great 
while going by. | 

Pan. Well, couſin, I told you a thing yelter- 
day; think on't. =, 

CREs. Sol do. | 

Pan. I'Il be ſworn, 'tis true; he will weep you, 
an 'twere a man born in April.“ 

CRES. And I'll ſpring up in his tears, an 'twere 
a nettle againſt May. [ 4 Retreat ſounded, 

Pan. Hark, they are coming from the field: 
Shall we ſtand up here, and lee them as they pals 


One and fiſty hairs,] [Old copies — Two and fifty.] I have ves. 
tured to ſubſtitute — One and fiſty, I think with fome certainly, 
How elſe can the number make out Priam and his fifty ſons? 

| THEOBALD, 


9 —— that it paſs'd.] i, e. that it went beyond bounds. S0, in 
The Merry Wives of Windſor: „ Why this paſſes, mafter Ford. 
Creſhda plays on the word, as uſed by Pandarus, by employiog ! 
Herſelf iv its common acceptation, STEEVENS. 


* —— an tere @ man born in April.] i. e. as if twere, . 


So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: **1 will roar you an "were 
zany nightingale,” 
The foregoing thought occurs alſo in Antony and Cleopatra: 
« The April's in her eyes: it is love's ſpring, 
« Aud theſe, the ſhowers to bring it on. STEEVENS. 


One 
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toward llium? good niece, do; ſweet niece Gxeſ- L 
da. | : | 
Cres. At your pleaſnre. 

pax. Here, here, here's an excellent place; here 
we way ſee moſt bravely: I'll tell you them all by 
their names, as they paſs by; but mark Troilus 
above the reſt. * 


FNEAS paſſes over the ſtage. 


Crrs. Speak not ſo loud. WW, 

Pan. That's Aneas; Is not that a brave man? 
he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can tell you; But 
mark Lroilus; you ſhall ſee anon. 

Carts, Who's that? 


ANTENOR paſſes over. 


Pan. That's Antenor; he has a ſhrewd wit,“ I 
can tell you; and he's a man good enough : he's 
one 0'the ſoundeſt judgements in Troy, whoſoever, 


* That's Antenor ; he has a ſhrewd wit,] 
„% Anthenor was — 
% Copious in words, and one that much time ſpent 
+ To jeſt, when as he was in companie, 
„So driely, that no man could it eſpie; 
And therewith held his countenaunce ſo well, 
That every man received great content 
{© To heare him ſpeake, and pretty jeſts to tell, 
When he was pleaſant, aud in merriment : 
% For tho' that he moſt commonly was ſad, 
% Yet in his ſpeech ſome jeſt he always had. | 
| Lydgate, p. 105, 
Such, in the hands of a rude Engliſh poet, is the grave Antenor, 
to whole wiſdom it was thought neceffary that the art of Ulyſſes 
mould be oppoſed :- | 
Et moveo Priamum, Priamogue Antenora junfum. 


STEEVENS. 
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arid a proper man of perſon : —When comes Tr, 
_ lus?—PYl ſhow you Troilus anon; if he ſee my 
you ſhall ſee him nod at m. 
Cres. Will he give you the nod? 
Pan. You ſhall ſee. *'* 
CREs. If he do, the rich fhall have more.“ 
HECTOR paſſes over. 
Pan. That's Hector, that, that, look you, tha; 
There's a fellow I- Go thy way, Hector: — There 
a brave man, niece. O brave Hector! Look, boy 
he looks! there's a countenance : Is't not a braye 
man? B's 
CRES. O, a brave man! 
PAN. Is 'a not? It does a man's heart good= 
Look you what hacks are on his helmet? look you 
yonder, do you ſee? look you there! There's no 
jeſting: there's laying on; take't off who will, a 
they fay : there be hacks! 
CrEs. Be thoſe with ſwords ? 


Paris paſſes over. 


Pax. Swords? any thing, he cares not: an the 
devil come to him, it's all one: By god's lid, 1 
does one's heart good: Vonder comes Paris, yon- 


* —— the rich ſhall have more.] The alluſion is to the word 
noddy, which, as now, did in our author's time, and long before, 
ſignify a filly fellow, and may, by its etymology, ſignify likewiſe 
Full of nods. Crefſid means, that a noddy ſhall have more 10% Troi 

6 | * roilu 
Of ſuch remarks as theſe is a comment to conlift? JOHNSON, 


To give the nod, was, I believe, a term in the game at cards 
called Noddy, This game is perpetually / alluded do ip the old L alw; 
comedies. See Vol. IV. p. 167, n. 7. STEVENS. 


Jer comes Paris: look ye yonder, niece; Is't not 
a gallant man tO, is't not ? Why, this is brave 


not burt: why, this will do Helen's heart good 
now. Ha! would I could ſee Troilus now ycu 


ſhall ſee Troilus anon. | 
Cres. Who's that? 


HELenvus paſſes over. 


is: That's Helenus ; —I think he went not forch 
to-day : — That's Helenus. | 
Cres. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 


well :—I marvel, where Troilus is !—Hark ; do yon 
not hear the people cry, Troilus? — Helenus is a 
prieſt, | 2 

Cres. What fneaking fellow comes yonder? 


<A GH 2 


Taollus paſſes over. 


Troilus! there's a man, mece! — Hem ! — Brave 
Troilus! the prince of chivalry ! 

CRE. Peace, for ſhame, peace! | 

Pan. Mark him; note him; — 0 brave Troilus! 
—look well upon him, niece; look you, how his 
lword is bloody'd,? and his helin more hack'd than 


* —— bow his ſword is bloody'd,] So, Lydgate v&fci:h'g 5 
Troilus, in a couplet that reminds us of Dryden, or Pope: 
He was ſo ferſe they might bim not vithfland. 
** When that he helde his Hlody ſworde in hand.” 
| always quote from the original pocm, edit. 1555, MALO. 
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now. Who ſaid, he came hurt home to-day? be's 


Pan. That's Helenus, I marvel, where Troilns 


Pan, Helenus? no ;—yes, -be'l] fight indifferent 


Pan. Where? yonder? that's Deiphobus: Tis 
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Hector's; * And how he looks, and how he goes): 
0 admitable youth ! he ne'er ſaw three and twer 

Go thy way Troilus, go thy way; had 1 a fla 
were a grace, or a daughter a goddeſs; he ſhould 
take his choice. O admirable man! Paris -b 
is dirt to him; and, I warrant, Helen, to chang, 
would give an eye to boot.” 


Forces paſs over the ſtage. 


Crts. Here come more. 

Pan. Aſſes, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, chif 
and bran! porridge after meat! I could live and 
die i'the eyes of Troilns. Ne'er look, ne'er lock; 
the eagles are gone; crows and daws, crows an 
daws! I had rather be ſuch a man as Hoden Wan 
Agamemnon and all Greece. 


Cres. There is among the Greets, Achille; 1 | 
better man than Troilus. 

Pax. Achilles ' a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel. 

Cres. Well, ll. 

Pan. Well, well ?— Why, have you any diſc 
tion? have you any eyes? Do you know whata man 
is? Is not birth, beauty, good ſhape, diſcourl 
manhood, learning, gentleneſs, virtue, youth, lide- 
rality, and ſuch like, the ſpice and ſalt that ſeaſon 
a man ? 

Cnks. Ay, a minced man : and then to be baked 


—— is helm more hack d than Hefor's;] So, in Chaucer 
10 and Creſſeide, Book III. 640 
« His helms io hewin was in twenty places, &c. 


$STEEVEN. 


Yee: ah eye to boot.] So, the quarto. The folio, with lel 
force, — Give money 10 boot. JOHNSON. 
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with no date i in the pye, — -for then the man $ date 


is Out. 
pax. You are tuch a UN one knows not 


at what ward you lie.“ 
Cres. Upon my back, to ad; my belly; upon 
my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my ſecrecy, 
to defend mine honeſty ; my maſk, to defend my 
beauty; and you, to defend all theſe: and at all 
theſe wards I lie, at a thouſand watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 

Cres. Nay, I'Il watch you for that; and that 8 
one of the chiefeſt of them too: if I cannot ward 
' what I would not have hit, I can watch you for 
telling bow I took the blow; unleſs it ſwell paſt 
hiding, and then it is paſt watching. 
Pan. You are ſuch another! 


Enter Trons' Boy. 
Boy: Sir, my lord would inſtantly ſpeak with you. 


.—— 30 date in the he,] To account for the introduQion of 
this quibble, it ſhould be remembered that dates were an ingredient 
in ancient paſtry of almoſt every kind. So, in Romeo and Juliet x 
„% They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” 
Again, in All's well that ends well, A& I: “ —— your date is 
better in your fye and porridge, than in your cheek.” 
| STEEVENS, 
t what ward you lie] A ene from the art of de- 
fence. So, Falflaff, in King Henry IV. Part I: „Thou know'ſt 
my old ward; bere | lay; kc. STEEVENS. 
bon my wit, to defend ny wiles ; ] So read both the copies: 
yet perhaps the . wrote: | 
Upon my wit to defend my will. 
The terms uit and will were, in tbe language a that time, put 
often in oppoſition. Jonxsox. 
So, in The Rape of TLucrece: 
| „% What wit ſets down, is blotted ſtraight wich will. © 
Yet I think the old copy right. MALONE. — 


Vor. XVI. R 
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Pan. Where? | 

Boy. At your own houſes there he unarms him. 

PAN. Good boy, tell him 1-come : Exit Boy. 
I doubt, he be hurt, — Fare ye well, good niece. 

Cres. Adieu, uncle. 

Pax. I'll be with you, niece, by and oy. 

CREs. To bring, uncle. 

Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 

Caks. By the nn token — you are a bawd.— 

[Exit Pax Dans. 
a Words, VOWS; i.” tears, and love's full ſacrifice, 
He offers in another's. enterprize: 
But more in Troilus thouſand fold I ſee 
Than in the glaſs of Pandar's praiſe may be; 
Yet hold ] off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done, joy's ſoul lies in the doing“ 
That ſhe * belov'd knows nought, that knows not 
this, — 

Men prize the thing ungain' d more than it ĩs: 
That ſhe was never yet, that ever knew 
Love got ſo ſweet, as when deſire did ſue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, 
Achievement is command; ungain'd, beſeech: * 


* At your own houſe; there he unarms him. ] Theſe neceſſaij 
words are added from the quarto edition, Porz. 


The words added are. only—there he unarms him. JOHNSON, 


3. — joy's ſoul lies in the doing :] So read both the old editions, 
for which the later editions have poorly given: 
| —— the ſoul's joy lies in doing. JOHNSON, 


It je the reading of the ſecond folio. Rirsox. 
+ That ſhe —] Means, that woman. JOHNSON, 


b {chievement is command ;. ungain'd, beſeeck :] The meaning of 
this obſcure line ſeems to be — “ Men, after pofleſhon, become our 
commanders; befote it, they are our ſuppliants.” STEEVENS. 
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Then though 5 my heart's content? firm love doth 
bear, | 

Nothing of that ſhall 15. mine eyes appear. 
[Exeunt, 


| S C E N E III. 
The Grecian Camp. Before Ao 5 Tent. 


Trumpets. Enter AGAMEMNON, NESTOR, ULYsSES, 
MENELAUS, and Others. 


AA. Princes, 
What grief hath ſet the jaundice on your cheeks ? 
The ample propoſition, that hope makes 
In all deſigns begun on earth below, 

Fails in the promis'd largeneſs: checks and Gif 
alters 

Grow in the veins of actions higheſt rear'd ; 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 

lnfect the ſound pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 

Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 

That we come ſhort of our ſuppoſe ſo far; 


Then though —] The quart e ken; the folio and the 
modern editions read improperly, that. 3 
1 —— my heart's" nN Content, or capacitz. 


WARBURTON, 
On conſidering the context, it appears to me that we ought (0 
read, „my heart's conſent,” not content. M. MASON, | 
—— arts content —] Perhaps means, my heart's ſatis- 
fation ot joy: my well pleaſed heart. $6, in our author's Dedi- 
cation of his Venus and Adonis to Lord Southampton : leave it td 
your honorable ſurvey, and your honour to your heart's content,” 
This is the 1cading of the quarto, The folio has — contents. 
MALONE, 
My leeres content, I believe, figuikes — the - acquirſcence of * 
deri. STEVENS, 
R 2 


- 
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That, after ſeven years' ſiege, yet Troy walls ſtand: 

Sith every action that bath gone before, 

Whereot we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 

And that unbodied figure of the thought 

That gav't ſurmiſed ſhape. Why then, you prince, 

Do you with cheeks abaſh'd behold our works; 

And think them ſhames, which are, indeed, nought 
elle 

But the protractive trials of great Jove, 

To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men? 

'The fineneſs of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love : for then, the bold and coward, 

The wile and fool, the artiſt and unread, 

The hard and ſoft, ſeem all affin'd * and kin: 

But, in the wind and tempeſt of ber frown, 

Diſtinction, with a broad ? and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 

And what hath maſs, or matter, by itſelf 

Lies, rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


NesT. With due obſervance of thy godlike ſeat,* 


, affin'd —] i. e. joined by affinity, The ſame adjedive 
occurs in Othello : 
| « If partially affin'd, or leagu'd in office.” STEEvens. 

9 .—— broad !] So, the quarto ; the folio reads loud. JOHNSON, 

* With due obſervance of thy godlike ſeat,] Goodly [the readivg of 
the folio] is an epithet that carries uo very great compliment with 
it; and Neftor ſeems here to be paying deference to Agamemnon's 
ſtate and pre-eminence, The old books [the quartos] have it,—!0 
thy godly ſeat: godlike, as I have r ormed the text, ſeems io me 
the epithet deſigned; and is very conformable to what ue 
afterwards ſays of Agamemnon : : 

© Which is that god in office, guiding men?“ 

So godlike ſeat is here, ſtate ſupreme above all other commanders. 

| | T HEOBALD, 

This emendation Theobald might have found in the quarto, 
which has — the godlike ſeat, JOHNSON. 


—— thy godlike ſeat,] The throue in which thou fitteſt, *+ like 
a deſcended god.“ MALONE. 
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Great Agamemnon, Neſtor ſhall apply 

1 hy lateſt words.? In the reproof of chance 

Lies the true proof of men : The ſea being ſmooth, 

How many ſhallow bauble boats dare fail 

Upon her patient breaſt, * making their way 

With thoſe of . nobler bulk??? 

But ict the rufhan Boreas once enrage 

Je gentle Thetis, 5 and, anon, behold 

The itrong-nbb'd bark through liquid mountains 
©: | . 8 | 

Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 

Like Perieus' horle: 7 Where's then the ſaucy boat, 


3 __— N-flor ſhall apply * - 
Thy lateſt words.) Neftor applies the words to another inftance. 
| b OHNSON. 
Perhaps Neflor means, that he will attend particularly to, and 
conſider, Agamemnou's lateſt words. So, in an ancient interlude, 
entitled, The Nice Wanton, 1560: : 
„ O ye children, let your time be well ſpent; 
« Appiye vour learning, and your elders obey,” 
See alſo Vol. IX. p. 232, n. 59. MALONE, - 
* — patient breaft,] The quarto not ſo well — ancient breaft, 
OHNSON, 
* With thoſe of nobler bulk? ] Statius has the ſame thought, 
though more diffuſively expreſſed : 
„Sic ubi magna novum Phario de littore puppis 
« Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 
„ Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali, | 
© luvalitque vias; it eodem anguſta phaſelus 
« Xquore, & immenſi partem fibi vendicat auſtri.“ 
Mr. Pope has imitated the link  STEEVENS. 
But let the ruſſian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis,] So, in Lord Cromwell, 1602: „ When I 
have ſeen Bere, begin to play the ruffan with us, then would I 
down on my knees.” MALONE. | 
7 Bounding between the two moiſt elements, 

Lite Perſeus' horſe : ] Mercury, according to the fable, preſented 
Perſeus with talaris, but we no where hear of his horſe. The 
only flying horſe of antiquity was Pegaſus ; and he was the pra- 
perty, not of Perſeus, but Bellerophon. But our poet followed a 
more modern fabulift, the author of The Defirudiion of Troy, a 
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| Whoſe weak untimber'd fides but even now 

Co-rival'd greatneſs? either to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaſt for Neptune. Even ſo 

Doth valour's ſhow, and valour's worth, divide 

In ſtorms of fortune: For, in her ray and brightneſy, 

The herd hath more annoyance by the brize, * 

T han by the tiger: but when the ſplitting wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, _ 

And flies fled under ſhade, * Why, then, the thing 
of courage, * 


book which furniſhed him with ſome other circumſtances of this 
play. Ot the horſe alluded to in the text he ſound in that book 
the following account : | | 

„Of the blood that iſſued out [from Meduſa's head] there 
engendered Pegaſus, or the flying horſe. By the flying horſe that 
was engendered of the blaod iſſued from her head, is underſtood, 
that of her 1iches iſſuing of that realme he [Perſeus] founded and 
made a ſhip named Pegaſe, — and this ſhip was [kened urlo an Horſe 
1ing,” Kc. Again: By this faſhion Peiſeus conquered the head 
of Vieduſa, and did make Pegaſe, the moft ſwift ſhip that was in 
all the world.” In another place the ſame writer aſſures us, that 
this ſhip, which he always calls Perſeus' flying horſe, «flew 08 
the ſea like unto a bird.” Pe. of Troy, 410. 1617, p- 155—164. 

| 1 M ALONE. 

The faregoing note is a very curious one; and yet our author 
perhaps would not have contented himſelf with merely camparing 
one ſhip to another. Unallegorized Pegaſus might be fairly fiyled 
Perſeus' horſe, becauſe the heroiſm of Perſeus had given him 
exiſtence. STEEVENS, | 


8 by the brize,] The brize is the gad or horſe . So, in 


Monſicur Thomas, 1t-39 : 
© — Have ye got the Jrize there? 
„% Give me the holy ſprinkle.” | | 
Again, in Vittoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 1612: „1 
will put brize in his tail, ſer him a gadding-preſently. „See note 
on Antony and Cleopatra, Act III. fc, viii. STEEVENS. | 
And flies fled under ſhade.] i, e. And flies ore fled under ſhade. 
J have obſerved ſimilar omiſſious in the works of many of our 
author's 'contewporaries. MALONE, 
* —— th: king of courage,] It is ſaid of the tiger, tbat in 
ſtorms and high winds he rages and xoars moſt furioully. 
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As rous'd with rage, with rage doth ſympathize, - 
And with an accent tun'd in ſelf-ſame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. 

Uryss. Agamemnon.— ö | 
Thou great commander, nerve and bone of Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, ſoul and only ſpirit, 

In whom the tempers and the minds of all 

Should be ſhut up, —hear what Ulyſſes ſpeaks. 

Beſides the applauſe and approbation 

The which, —moſt mighty for thy one and y. 
To AGAMEMNON, 

And thou moſt reverend. for thy ſtretch'd-ont life, — 

[To NESTOR. 

I give to both your ſpeeches, —which were ſuch, 

As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece | 

Should hold up high in brats; and ſuch again, 

As venerable Neſtor, hatch'd in ſilver, 

Should with a bond of air (ſtrong as the axletree“ 

On which heaven rides,) knit all the Greekiſh ears 7 

To his experienc'd tongue,*—yetletitpleaſe both. 


Returns to chiding fortune.] For returns, Hanmer reads replies, - 
unneceſſarily, the ſeuſe being the ſame, The folio 6 Wande have 


retires, corruptiy. Jourson. 5275 

So, in King Rickard II: rg 

40 Northumberland, ſay—thus tbe king vofurns ; — * 
STrevens; :- 


The emendation was made by Mr. Tope. Chiding is noiſy, clas 
morous. $0, in K. Henry VIII: * 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood.“ 
See Vol. XVI. p. 120, n. 6. MALONE, 
See alſo Vol, VII. p. 128, n. 6. STzxvens. 
axletree —] This word was anciently contraded into a 


dillyllable. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonducs : 
„ when the mountain | 
„ Melts under their hot wheels, and from their ax'trees | 
6 * Huge claps of thunder plough the ground before them.“ 
| Srxxvxus. a 
b —— ſpetches, — which were Fuck, | 5 


R 4 ve 


| 4s Agamemnon and the hand of Greeee 
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Thou great, — and wiſe," — to hear Ulyſſes ſpeak, 


| recommends them to be engraven for the juſtruction of poſteriy, 
The ſpeech of Agamemnan is ſuch that it ought to be engraven in The exf 


Meaſure, AR V. ſc, i. The duke, ſpeaking of the merit of Angelo 


But I know not whether the preſent reading may not be vnderftood 


— — — — — ü! IG — . —— — Is 
; 
- - . 
, — 


\ Should hold up high in braſs; and ſuch again, 
As venerable Neflor, hatch'd in filver, 
Should with a bond of air — — 

knit all the Greekiſh ears 

To his experienc'd tongue, ] Ulyſſes begins his oration vit 
praiſing thoſe who had ſpoken before him, and marks the cha. 
raQeriftick excellencies of their different eloquence,—ftrength, aud 
ſweetneſs, which he exprefles by the different metals on which be 


As to 


tion tÞ; 
1 


1 


pe will 
reading 


brals, aud the tablet held up by him on the one fide, and Greece 
on the other, to ſhow. the union of their opinion. And Neſtor 
ought to be exhibited in filver, uniting all bis audience in one 
mind by his ſoft and gentle elocution. Brats is the common emblem 
of ſtrength, and filver of gentleueſs. We call a ſoft voice a fh 
voice, and a perſuaſive tongue a filver tongue, | once read for 


Han, ] 
After 


irregul; 
the au 


hand, the band of Greece, but I think the text right. To hat Perh 
is a term of art for a particular method of engraving. Hacker whoſe 
to cut, Fr, Jonxsox. W on hl 

In the deſcription of Agamemnon's ſpeech, there is a plain Poo 


alluſion to the old cuſtom of engraving laws and publick records 
in braſs, and nagging up the tables in temples, and other places of 
general reſort. ur author bas the ſame alluſion in Meaſure for 


and Eſcalus, ſays, that 
it deſerves with charaflers of braſs 
« A forged reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
% And razure of oblivion ——.“ 
So far therefore is clear. Why Neſtor is ſaid to be hatch'd in filver, 
is much more obſcure. I once thought that we ought to read, — 
thatch'd in filver, alluding to his filver hair; the ſame wetaphor 
being uſed by Timon, Ad IV. ſc. iv, to Phryne and Ti- 
mandra : | 
| « — thatck your poor thin roofs 
% With burthens of the dead ——.“ 


to convey the ſame alluſion ; as I find, that the ſpecies of engraving, 
called hatching, was particularly uſed in the hilts of ſwords. See 
Cotgrave in v. Harke;.hacked, &c. alſo, Hatched, as the hill of 8 
ſword; and in v. Hacker; to hacke, Kc. alſo to hatch à hilt. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Cuffom of the Country, Vol. II. p. go: 

*+ When thine own bloody ſword cried out agaiuft thee, 

. *+ Hatch'd in the life of him ——," _ | 


< 4A \ 6 4: 4 & x 
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Acaw. Speak,” prince of Ithaca; and be't of 


ik, | 
leſs expect 3 


As to what follows, if the reader ſhould have no more concep- 
tion than I have, of 2 | | X 
« —— a bond of air, firong as the axle-tree 
« On which heaven rides ;——.” | 
he will perhaps excuſe me for hazarding a conje dure, that the true 
reading may po ſſibly be: 
—— 6 bond of awe, —— x 
The expreſſion is uſed by Fairfax in his 4th Eclogue, Muſes, Li- 
brary, p. 368: 
„ Unty theſe bonds of awe and cords of duty.“ | 
After all, the conſtrudtion of this paſlage is very harſh and 
irregular; but with that I meddle not, believing it was left ſo by 
the author, TYRWHITT, | 


Perhaps no alteration is neceſſary; hatch'd in filver, may mean, 
whoſe white hair and beard make him look like a figure engraved 
on falver, | | 

The word is metaphorically uſed by Heywood, in the Iron Age, 
1632; | 

& his face F 
« Is hatckh'd with impudency three-fold thick.” 
And again, in Beaumont and Fleicher's Humorous Lieutenant: 
« His weapon hatckh'd in blood.“ | 
Again, literally, in The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620: 
Double and treble gilt, —— 
„% Hatck'd and inlaid, not to be worn with time.“ 
Again, more appoſitely, in Love in a Maze, 1632 : « 
« Thy hair is ue ss gold, thy chin is hatch'd 
„ With filvuer ——.“ ; 

The voice of Neſtor, which on all occaſions enforced attention, 
might. be, I think, not unpoetically called, a bond of air, becauſe 4 
Its operations were viſible, though his voice, like the wind, was 74 
unſeen. STEEVENS, - 


— 


In the following verſes in our author's Rape of Lucrece, nearly 
the ſame pidute of Neſtor is given. The fifth line of the firſt 
flanza may lead us to the true interpretation of the words katch'd 
in filver, In a ſubſequent paſlage the colour of the old man's beard. 
1s again mentioned: - 5 | 2 | 

** Ill bide my filver beard in a gold beaver.” 
Dr. Johnſon therefore is undoubtedly miſtaken in ſuppoſing tbat 
there is any alluſion to the ſoft voice or ſilver tongue of Neſtor. 
The Poet, however, might meau not merely that Neſtor looked like 


mould adtually be ſo engraved. b 


| . 
| 

| 
[ 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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That matter needleſs, of importleſs burden, 
Divide thy lips; than we are confident, 


a figure engraved in ſilver (as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes); but that he 


- 


Wich reſpet to the breath or ſpeech of Neſtor, here called: 
bond of air, it is ſo truly Shakſpearian, that I have not the ſmall 
doubt of the genuineneſs of the expreſſion, Shakſpeare frequently 
calls words wind, and air. So, in one of his poems: 

„% — ſorrow ebbs, being blown wich wind of words,” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

© Three civil broils, bred of an airy word.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in Muck Ado about Nothing: 

© Charm ache with air, and agony with words.“ 
The verſes above alluded to are theſe: 

„% There pleading you might ſee grave Neflor ſtand, 

« As 'twere encouraging the Greeks to fight; 

«© Making ſuch ſober ation with his hand, 

« That it beguil'd attention, charm'd the fight; 

1 In ſpeech it ſeem'd, kis beard all ſilver white 

„% Wagg'd up and down, and from bis lips did fly 

© Thin winding breath, which purl'd up to the (ky, - 


A pa 
luſtrate 
ſaid vic 
I refer 
| fnde 
Lacian 
cid e o 
man ui 
the peo; 
lin by 
force ( 


« About him were a preſs of gaping faces, ; 4 
«© Which ſeem'd to ſwallow up his ſound advice, uf 
«« All Joiogy lining but with ſeveral graces, 

« As if ſome mermaid did their ears entice; 1A 
« Some high, ſome low; the painter was fo nice, 

« The ſcalps of many almoſt hid behind 1 


„% To jump up higher ſeem'd, to mock the mind.“ 
What is here called ſpeech that beguil'd attention, is in the text a 


9 
bond of air; i. e. breath, or words that ſtrongly enforced the atten- I 
tion of his auditors. In the ſame poem we find a kindred er- 
preſſiou: ö | 
% Feaft-finding minftrels, tuning my defame, , 
„% Will tie the kearers: to atlend each line. f 
Again, more appoſitely, in Drayton's Mortimeriados, 4to. no date: authe 
„% Torlton, whoſe tongue men's ears in chains could bind.” "1 
The word knit, which alone remains to be noticed, is often uſed lolo 
by Shakſpeare in the ſame manner. 80, in Macbeth : 10pr 


„  —— to the which my duties 
« Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tiz 
„% For ever knit.” 
Again, in Othello: „ I have profeſs'd me thy friend, and | 
confeſs me knit to thy deſerving with cables of perdurable tougi- 
neſs,” | | 


of 
* 
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hen rank Therſites opes his maſtiff jaws, 

e ſhall hear muſick, wit, and oracle. | 
Uryss. Troy, yet upon his baſis, had been down, 
\nd the great HeQor's {word had lack'd a maſter,? 
But for theſe inſtances. 5 © 
he ſpecialty of rule * bath been neglected: 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do ſtand 
ollow upon this plain, ſo many hollow factions.“ 


led 1 
allef 
el 


A paſſage in Puttenham's Arte of Engliſh Pogſe, 1589, may il- 
luſtrate that before us: ** Whether nb perſuafions may not be 
faid violent and forcible, eſpecially to ſimple myndes, in ſpecial 
I refer to all men's judgement that hear the tory. At leaſt waies 
I finde this opinion conhrmed by a pretie deviſe or embleme that 
Lucianus alleageth he faw in the portrait of Hercules within the 
tice of Marſeilles in Provence; where they had figured a luſtie old 
man with a long chayne tyed by one end at his tang, by the other end at 
the people's cares, who food afar off, and ſeemed to be drawen 10 
lin by force of that chayne faflentd to his-tong ; as who wauld ſay, by 
force of his perſuaſſons. MalLoxx. | 


Thou great, — and wiſe, } This paſſage is ſenſe as it lands ; 
yet J have little doubt that Shakſpeare wrote 
Though great and wiſe, ——. M. MASON, 


7 Agam, Speat, &c.] This ſpeech is not in tbe quarto, 

| i Jogxsox. 
] Expert for mxpeflation. Thus in our author's 
works we have ſuſpe& for ſuſpicion, &c. STEEVENS. | 


* —— Hefor's (word had lack'd a maſter, ] So in Cymbeline: 
* gains, or loſes, | 

„% Your ſword, or mine; or maſlerleſs leaves both —,”" { 

| STEEVENS. 

* The ſpecially of rule—] The particular rights of ſupreme 
authority, Jouxson. | | 

Hollow upon tkis blain, ſo many hollow fafions, ]J The word 

bellow, at the beginning of the line, injures the metre, without 

improving the ſeuſe:, and ſhould probably be ſtruck out. 

: M. MASON. 


I would rather ©-mit the word in the ſecond inflance. To fand 
ply ( hollow as Shaikipeare calls it) is a provincial phraſe applied to 
bouſes which have. no tenants. Theſe ſaftions, however, were 
«vowed, not hollgtrv, or inſidious. Remove the word hollow, at 
the beginning of ahe verſe, and every teat in fight would become 

| 


1 


+ 


* 


* 
7 + 
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When that the general is not like the bive,* 

To whom the foragers ſhall all repair, 

What honey is expected? Degree being vizarded, 

The unworthieſt ſhows as fairly in the matk. 

The heavens themſelves, the planets, and this 
center,* \ 8 e 

Obſerve. degree, priority, and place, 

Inſiſture, courle, proportion, ſealon, form, 

Office, and cuſtom, in all line of order: 

And therefore is the glorious planet, Sol, 


In noble eminence enthron'd and ſpher'd 


Amidſt the other; whoſe med'cinable eye 


Corrects the ill aſpects of planets evil,” 
And poſts, like the commandment of a king, 


chargeable as the quondam refidence of a factious chief; for the 
plain ſenſe muſt then be — there are as many hollow faQions u 
there are tents, STEEVENS. - 


* When that the general is not like the live,] The meaning is,— 
When the general is not to the army like the hive to the bees, the 


_ repoſitory of the flock of every individual, that to which each 


Particular reſorts with whatever he has colle&ed for the good of 
the whole, what honey is expefied? what hope of advantage ? The 
ſeoſe is clear, the expreſſion is confuſed, JOHNSON. 


* 5 The heavens themſelves, ] This illufiration was probably derived 
from a paſſage in Hooker: If celeflial ſpheres ſhould forge 
their wonted motion; if the prince of the lights of heaven (hould 
begin to ſtand; if the moon ſhould wander from her beaten way; 
and the ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves; what would become 
of man?” WARBURTON, 


0 —— the planets, and this center, ] i. e. the center of the earth, 
which, according to the Piolemaic ſyflem, then in vogue, is the 
center of the ſolar ſyſtem, WAXBURTON., 


By this centre, Ulyſſes means the earth itſelf, not the centre of 
the earth. According to the ſyſtem of Ptolemy, the earth is the 
centre round which the planets move. I. MASON. 


7 Corredls the ill aſptHs of planets evil, } so, the folio, The 
quario reads: 
Correct the influence of evil planets, MALONE. 


malign 


cc 


ee 
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dans check, to good and bad: But, when the planets, 
In evil mixture, to diſorder wander.“ Ds A 
What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny? 
What raging of the ſea? ſhaking. of earth? 
Commotion inthe winds? frights, changes, horrors. 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate“ 


— But, when the planets, 

In evil mixture, to diſorder wander, xc. ] 1 believe the poet, 
according to aſtrological opinions, means, when the planets form 
malignant coufigura ions, wheu their aſpeds are evil towards oue 
anoiber, This he terms evil mixture, JOHNSON. 


The poet's meaning may be ſomewhat explained by Spenſer, to 
whom be ſeems to be indebted for his preſent alluſion: | 
„% For who ſo liſte into the heavens looke, | 
« And ſearch the courſes of the rowling ſpheres, 
« Shall find that from the point where they firſt tooke 
« Their ſetting forth, in theſe few thouſand yeares 
« they all are wandred, much; that plaine appeares. 
For that ſame golden fleecy ram, which bore 
„ Phrixus and Helle from their Repdames feares, 
« Hath now forgot where he was plaſt of yore, 
« And ſhouldted hath the bull which fayre Europa bore. 


th | 4 
. « And cke the bull hath with his bow-bent horne | 
of „So hardly butted thoſe two twins of Jove, | 
Tue © That they have cruſh'd the crab, and quite him borne 2 , 
« Into the great Nemzan liou's grove. | | | | 
„% $0 now all range, and do at random rove p * 
ved « Out of thcir proper places far away, | 
pet „ And all this world with them amiſſe doe move, 
on © And all his creatures from their courſe aſtray, 
W's Till they arrive at their laſt ruinous decay.“ ; 
ny | Faery Queen, Book V. c. 1. 
$I STEEVENSs 
th, The apparent irregular motions of the planets were ſuppoſed 1 
the to portend ſore diſaſters to mankind; indeed the planets them- ; 
ſelves were not thought formerly to be confined in any fixed orbits 
* of their own, but to wander about ad libitum, as the etymology of : N 
the their names demonſtrates. ANONYMOUS. | 
* —— drracinate— |] i. e. force up by the roots, 80 again, ig 
The ng Henry V. 


i the;coulter ruſts | ; : 
That thould deracinate ſuch favag'ry.” STEEVENS. 
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The nale And mertick elm of Hates 


Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 


uite from theit fixure ? O, when degree is Qual 
Which is the ladder of all high deſigns, 
The enterprize * is fick! How could communiie 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in Cities, 
Peaceful commetce from dividable ſhores,* 
The primogeniuve and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, ſcepters, laurels, 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? 


* —— married calm of flate#— ] The epithet murried, whit 
is uſed to denote an intimate union, is employed in the ſame ſeal 


by Milton: 

* - Lydian airs 
| „% Married io immortal verſe." 
Again: x 


% voice and yerſe 
« Wed your divine ſounds.” 
Again, in Sylveſter's tranflation' of Du Bartas's Eden: 
« —— {hady groves of noble palm-tree ſprays, 
„Of amorous myrtles and immortal bays; 
« Never unleavd, but evermore they're new, 
% Self-arching, in a thouſand arbours grew. 
„Birds marrying their ſweet tunes to the angels lays, A 
„ Sung Adam's blifs, and their great Maker's praiſe.” 
The ſubjeA of Milton's larger poem would naturally haye lef 
him to read this deſcription in Sylveſter, The quotation from hin 
I owe to Dr. Farmer, 
Shakſpeare calls a harmony of features, married lineaments, is 
Romeo and Juliet; AR J. ſc. iii, See note on this Pallage, 
STEEVENT. 


3 O, when Auge is fſhat'd, } I would read; 
—— So when degree is ſhak'd. JOHNSON. 


4 The enterprize —] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Then enterprize is fick! —— JOHNSON. 


v —— brotherkoods in cilies, ] Corporations, companies, conf 
ſernities. Joss. 

* —— dividable ſhores, ] 3. e. divided, $0, in Antony and Ce- 
patra our autkor uſes corrigible for correted, Mr. M. Maſon ba. 
the ſame obſervation, STEEVENS, 
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And, E's what dilcord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: The bounded waters 
Should lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe: 

Strength ſhould be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude {on ſhould ſtrike his father dead: 
Force ſhoald be right; or, rather, right and wrong, 
(Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice refides, ) 

Should loſe their names, ah, ſo ſhould juſtice too. 
Then every thing includes itſelf in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; ' 

And appetite, an'umverſal wolf, 

So doubly ſeconded with will and power, 

Muſt make perforce an univerſal prey, 

And, laſt, eat up himſelf. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is N 

Follows the choking. 

And this neglection * of degree i it is, 

That by a pace“ goes backward, with a purpoſe 

It hath to climb.“ The general's diſdain'd 

By him one ſtep below; he, by the next; 

That next, by him beneath: ſo every ſlep, 
Exampled by the firſt pace that is ſick 

Of bis ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 


—— mere oppugnancy: ] Mere is abſolute. So, in Hamlets 

— things rank and groſs ia nature | 
« Poſſeſs it merely,” STEEVENS. 
— this negledion — ] This uncommon word occurs again ia 
| Pericles, 1609: 

* —— If neglefion 

© Should therein make me vile, ——,” MaLoxz, 
* That by a pace —] That goes backward flep by flep. 
: © JOHNSON, 
—— with purpoſe 

It hath to climb. ] With a deſign in each man to aggrandize 
bimſelf, by lighting his immediate ſuperior. JonnsoN. | 

Thus the quarto. Folio: — in a purpoſe, MALONE. 


——_— —— ” 
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Of pale and bloodleſs emulation: 

And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 

Not her own ſinews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in out weakneſs ſtands, not in ber ſtrength, 
Nxsr. Moſt wiſely hath Ulyſſes here diſcoverd 


The fever whereof all our power“ is ſick. 


Ad Au. The nature of the ſickneſs found, dun 


What is the remedy? 


UrLyss. The great POR <1 — whom opinion 
crowns 

The ſinew and the forehand of our r hoſt, — 
Having his ear full of his airy fame,* 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent | 
Lies mocking our defigns: With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the lvelong day 
Breaks ſcurril jeſts ; 
And with ridiculous and aukward action 
(Which, ſlanderer, he imitation calls,) 
He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topleſs deputation * he puts on; 
And, like a ſtrutting player,—whoſe conceit 
Lies in his hamſtring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found 


9 —— bloodleſs emulation: ] An emulation not vigorous and 


adtive, but malignant and ſluggiſh. Jonxs0N. 


* —— our power — ] i. e. our army. 80, in another of our 
author's plays; 
« Who leads his power ?” STEEVENS. 
I —_— n airy {ow ] Verbal elogium; what our author in 
Machetk has called mouth honour. See p. 249, note. MALONE. 


4 Thy topleſs deputation — Topleſs is that which has nothing 
topping or overtopping it; ſupreme ; ſovereign, JOHNSON. 
So, in Doctor Fauftus, 1604: 
„ Was this the face that launch'd a thouſand ſhips, 
„% And burnt the topleſs towers of Ilium?“ 
Again, in The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 15982 
« And topleſs honours be. beſtow'd on thee.” STEEVENT 


* 


10n 


'Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldag e, 8 

duch to-be-pitied and o'er-wreſted ſeewing 

He acts thy greatneſs 1 in: and when he ſpeaks, 

»Tis like a chime a MEnaauny ; : with terms un- 
ſquar'd,* 

Which, from the tongne of roaring yy h on dropped, 

Would ſeem hyperboles. At this fuſty ſtuff, | 

The large Achilles, on his prels'd bed lolling, i 

From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe; 

Cries — Excellent! is Agamemnon juſt. 

Now play me Neſtor; — hem, and ſtroke thy beard, 

As he, being dr eſt to ſome oration. 

That's done; — as near as the extremeſt ends . 

Of parallels;“ as like as Vulcan and his wife: 

Yet good Achilles ſtill cries, Excellent! 

'Tis Neſtor right! Now play him me, Patroclus, 


"Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage, ] The galleries of 
the theatre, in the time of our author, were ſometimes termed the 
ſcaffolds. See The Account of the ancient_Theatres, Vot. III. 
MALONE, 
5 —— 0'er-wreſted ſeeming — ] i. e. wreſted beyond the truth; 
overcharged. Both the old copies, as well as all the modern edie 
tions, have — 0'er-refled, which affords no meaning. 
| MALoNz, 
Over-wreſted is — wound up too high. A ure was an inflirue 
ment for tuning a harp, by drawing up the ſtrings. Sce Mr. Douce's 
note on AR III. fe, iii. STEEVENS. 
A, a chime a mending; ] To this compariſon the praiſe of 
originality muſt be allowed. He who, like myſelf, has been in 
the tower of a church while the chimes were repairing, will never 
wiſh a ſecond time to be preſent at ſo diſſonantly noify an operation, 
STEEVENS, 
——. unſquar'd, ] i. e. unadapted to their ſubje&, as ſtones are 
unfiited to the * of architecture, while they are yet unſquared, 
STEEVENS, 


I —— as near as the extremeſt ends 
Of parallels; ] The foarallels to which the alluſion ſcems to 
be made, are the parallels on a map. As like as eaſt to weſt. 
JonnsoN, 
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Arming to anſwer in a night alarm. 

And then, fortooth, the faint defects of age 

Muſt be the ſcene of mirth ; to cough, and ſpit 

And with a palſy-fumbling“ on his gorget, 

Shake in and out the rivet: — and at this ſport, 

1 | Sir Valour dies; cries, O ! — enough, Patroclus ; — 

Or give me ribs of ſteel! T ſhall ſplit all 

| In pleaſure of my ſpleen. And in this faſhion 

1 All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 

1 Severals and generals of grace exact, 

Achievements, plots, * orders, preventions, 

Excitements to the field, or ſpeech for truce, 

Succels, or loſs, what 1s, or is not, ſerves 

As ſtuff for theſe two to make paradoxes.“ 
Nest. And in the imitation of theſe twain 

(Whom, as Ulyſles ſays, opinion crowns | 

With an imperial voice,) many are infec. 


— — — ww — — — 
1 1 * + 


Ajax is grown ſelfw¾ill'd; and bears bis head 9 
. 5 T 
* —— a palſy-ſumbling—] Old copies give this as two diflind g 

words. But-it {hould be wriuen — palſ)- -ſumbling, i. e. patalyuck 
fumbling. IIR WITT. F 
Fumbling is often applied by our old Engliſh. writers to tho 1 

ſpeech. So, in King Jokn, 1591; 
2 „% — — he fſumbleth in the mouth ; 


„ His ſpeech doth fail.“ 

Again, in North's Tranllation of Plutarck : 
© — — he heard his wife Calphurnia being faſt aſleepe, weepe and f 
ſigh, and put forth many fumbling lamentable peace. Shak- 
ſpeare, I believe, wrote — in his gorget. MALONE. 

On ſeems to be uſed for — at. So, p. 268: «+ Pointing on him.“ 
i, e. at him. * STEEVENS, 

s All our abilities, gifts, natures, ſhapes, 

Sevrrals and generals of grace exaQ, 
Achievements, plots, &c. | Al our good grace exact, means out 
axc ellence irrepreſenſible. JOHNSON. 


3 —— to make paradoxcs.] Paradises may have a meaning, but 
it is not clear and diſtiut. I wiſh the copies had given: 
- to make parodies, JOHNSON, 


— * iU— — ᷑̃ —2œ — ͥ —— — — — — ä —— 
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In ſuch a rein,” in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles: keeps his tent like him; 

Makes factious feaſts; rails on our ſtate of war, 

Bold as an oracle: and ſets Therſites | 

(A ſlave; whoſe gall coins ſlanders like a mint,“) 

To match us in compariſons with dirt; 

To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 

How rank ſoever rounded in with danger.“ 

Urrss. They tax our policy, and call it cows 

ardice ; INS jo 

Count wiſdom as no member of the war; 

Foreſtall preſcience, and eſteem no act 

But that of hand: the ſtill and mental parts, — 

That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 

When fitneſs calls them on; and know, by mea- 
ſure — 2 

Of their obſervant toil, the enemies' weight,“ — 

Why, this hath not a finger's dignity : | 

They call this — bed-work, mappery, cloſet war : 

$ that the ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great {wing and rudeneſs of his poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine j 


, 


— bears his heat * g 
In ſuck @ rein,] That is, holds up his head as haughüly. We 
füll ſay of a girl, he bridl:s. JORNSON, | 
" —— whoſe gall coins flanders lite @ mint,] i. e. as (ſt as 4 
mint coins money, See Vol, XII. p. 229, u. 9. MALONE. 
* How rank ſoever rounded in with danger. ] & rank weed is 4 
lig werd. The modetn editions filently read: 
How bard ſoever Jonson. 
— ond know, by meaſure | 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemies" weight, ] 1 think it were 
ter to read: | | 
—— and know the meaſure, | 8 
By their obſervant toil; of the enemies“ weight, JOHNSON, _ 
— by meaſure —] That is, % means of their obſervant toil.” 
M. Masern 


8 
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Or thoſe, that with the fineneſs of their ſouls 
By reaſon guide his execution. 
Nast. Let this be granted, and Achilles' horſe 
Makes many Thetis' ſons. Trumpet ſounds, 
AGAu. What trumpet? look, Menelaus.“ 


Enter ENEAS. 


Men. From Troy. 


AGAM. Wha would you fore our tent? 

NE. 5 Is this 
Great Agamemnon's tent, I pray? 

AGAM. Even this. 


AXE. May one, thats is a herald, and a prince, 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? * 

AcaM. With ſurety ſtronger than Achilles' arm“ 
Fore all the Greekiſh heads, which with one voice 
Call Agamemnon head and general. 


ZANE. Fair leave, and large ſecurity. How may 


A ſtranger to thoſe moſt imperial looks” 


* What trumpet? look, Menelaus. ] Surely, the name of Menelau 
only ſerves to deſtroy the metre, and ſhould therefore be omitted, 
STEEVENS, 
— kingh cars? ] The quarts: 
—— kingly eyes. JOHNSON, 

4 —— Achilles arm — | $0 the copies. Perhaps the author wrote: 
x —— Alcides' arm. JOHNSON, 

s 4 flranger to thoſe moſi imperial looks — ] And yet this was the 
ſeventh year of the war, Shakſpeare, who ſo wonderfully preſerves 
charaQer, uſually confounds the cuſtoms of all nations, and pro- 
bably ſuppoſed that the ancients (like the heroes of chivalry) 
fought with beavers to their helmets. So, in the fourth a& of 
this play, Neftor ſays to Hector: 

„ But this thy countenance, fill lock'd In ſteel, 
© | never 'faw till now. 
Sbakſpeare might have adopted this error from the wooden cuts 


* 


ſe 
ls, 
3. 


#0 
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Know them from eyes of other mortals ? 

AGAM. | © , HewT 

Ant. Ay; | | 
I aſk, that 1 might waken reverence, 

And bid the cheek* be ready with a bluſh 
Modeſt as morning when ſhe coldly eyes 

The youthfal Phoebus : | 

Which is that god in office, guiding men? 

Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon ? 

Acam. This Trojan ſcorns us; or the men of 

Troy 
Are ceremonious courtiers. 

ENE. Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarm'd, 
As bending angels: that's their ſame in peace: 
But when they would ſeem ſoldiers, they have 

galls, | 
Good arms, ſtrong joints, true ſwords; and, Jove's 
Accord. | - 
Nothing ſo full of heart.” But peace, Eneas, 


to ancient books, or from the illuminators of manuſcripts, who 
never ſeem to have entertained the leaſt idea of habits, manners, 
or cuſtoms more ancient than their own. There are books in the 
Britiſh Muſeum of the age of King Henry VI; and in theſe the 
beroes of ancient Greece are repreſented iv the very dreſſes worn 
at the time when the books received their decorations. STEEVENS, 
In The Deftrufion of Troy Shakſpeare found all the chieftains of 
eath army termed knights, unted on ſtately horſes, defended 
with modern helmets, &c. &c. MALONE, 
% —— bid the cheek — ] So the quarto. The folio has: 
on the cheek —, JOHNSON. 
3 —— they have galls, | 

Good arms, ftrong joints, true ſwords ; and, Jove's accord, 

N othing ſo full of keart.] I have not the ſmalleſt doubt that 
oh FO wrote — (as 1 ſuggeſted in my SzConD APPENDIX, 8vo. 
1783), | 

—— they have galls, | 
Good arms, ftrong joints, true ſwords; and, Fove's a god 
Nothing ſo full of heart, ; 
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Peace, Trojan ; lay thy finger on thy lips! 


So, in Macbeth: | | | | 
Sleek o'er yaur rugged looks; be bright and jovia! 
Among your gueſts to-night.” 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: | | 
„ Cxfar, Why he's the Jupiter of meu. 

Again, ibidems + 5 | 

« Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the earthly 7ove. 

The text in my apprehenſion is unintelligible, though I have 

not ventured on my own opiuion to diſturb it. lu the old copy 

there is no point after the word accord, which adds ſome ſuppon 
to my conjecture. It alſo may be obſerved, that in peace the 

Trojans have juſt been compared to angels; and here Eneas in a 

ſimilar flraiu of panegyrick compares them in war to that God whs 

was proverbially diſtinguiſhed for high ſpirits. 

The preſeat pundtuation of the text was introduced by M.. 
Theobald. The words bsing pointed thus, he thinks it clear that 
the meaning is, — They have galls, good arms, &c. and, Jore 
annuente, nothing 1s ſo full of heart as they. Had Shakſpeare 
written 4+ —— with Jove's accord,” and „ Nothing's fo full,” ke, 
ſuch an interpretation might be reccived ; but as the words land, 
it is inadmiſhble. | 

The quarto reads : 

—— and great Jove's accord — &. MALONE, 

Perhaps we ſhould read: | 

„ —— and Love's, @ lord 
Nothing fo full of heart, | 

The needs: Joe and Love, in a future ſcene of this play, ate 

ſubſtituted for each other, by the old blundering printers. In 

Love's Labour's Lo, "Cupid is ſtiled *+ Lord of ay-mees; aid 

Romeo ſpeaks of his „ boſom's Lord. In Othello, Love is cows 

manded to «+ yield up his hearted throne.” And, yet more ap- 

poſitely, Valentine, iu The Two Gentlemen of Verona, fays, 
6 - love's a mighty lord —. 

The meaning of Zneas will then be obvious. The moſt confident 

of all pallions is not ſo daring as we are in the field. So, in Ron 

end Juliet: | | ; 
„Aud what Love can do, that dares Love attempt. 

Mr. M. Maſou would read — and Jove's own bird. 

Perhaps, however, the old readiug may be the true one, the 
ſpeaker meaning to ſay, that, when they have the accord of Jene en 
therr fide, nothing is ſo courageous as lie Trojans, Thus, in Cortolanus 

The good of ſoldiers 
& (With the conſent of ſupreme Jove) inform 
„% Thy thoughts with nobleneſs. 
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The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 


If that the prais'd bimſelf bring the praiſe forth :* 
But what the repining enemy commends, | 
That breath fame blows: that praiſe, fole pure, 
tranſcends. $ 
AGcAM. Sir, you of Troy, call you yourſelf 
Kneas? | / 
ExE. Ay, Greek, that is my name. 
AGAM. What's your affair, I pray you?“ 
EXE. Sir, pardon ; 'tis for Agamemnon's ears. 
AcaM. He hears nought privately, that comes 
from Troy. 
EN E. Nor I from Troy come not to whiſper 
him: | BE 
] bring a trumpet to awake his car; 
To ſet his ſenſe on the attentive bent, 
And then to ſpeak. 
AGA. Speak frankly as the wind; 
It is not Agamemnon's ſleeping hour: 2 


- 


Jove's accord, in the preſent inſtance, like the Jove probante of 
Horace, may be an ablative abſolute. STEEVENS. 


" The worthineſs of praiſe diflains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe fortk:) So, in Co- 
nolauus : 4 
„ power unto itfelf moſt commendable, 
„ Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a'chair 
„% To extol what it hath done,” MALONE. 
9 What's your affair, I pray you? ] The wards — I ray you, are 
an apparent interpolation, and conſequently deftroy the meafure. 
| „En. Ay, Greek, that is my name. | 


„% Agam. | ; What's your affair? —* 
Theſe hemiſtichs, joined together, form a complete veiſe. 
STEEVENS. 


* Speak frankly as the wind; ] So, Jaques in As you lite ite 
6 wult have liberty 

« Withal, as large a charter as the wind 

4 To blow on whom 1 pleafe ; ——. * STEEVENS, 


8 4 
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That thou ſhalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 
He tells thee ſo himſelf, 1 

EXE. Trumpet, blow loud, 
Send thy braſs voice through all theſe lazy tents; — 
And every Greek of. mettle, let him know, 
What Troy means fairly, ſhall be ſpoke alond. 


Trumpet ſound, 
We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 


A prince call'd HeQor, (Priam is his father, ) 
Who in this dull and long-continued truce ? 

Is ruſty* grown; he bade me take a trumpet, 
And to this purpoſe {peak. Kings, princes, lords; 
If there be one, among the fait'ſt of Greece, 
That bolds his honour higher than his caſe; 
That ſeeks his praiſe more than he fears his peril; 
That knows his valour, and knows not his fear; 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion, 
(With truant vows to her own lips he loves,“ 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 


9 —— long - continued truce — ] Of this long truce there has been 
no notice taken; in this very ad it is ſaid, that Ajax coped Heder 
yeſterday in the battle. JOHNSON. 


Here we have another proof of Shakſpeare's falling into incon- 
ſiſtencies by ſometimes :dberiog to, and ſometimes deſcrting, his 
original: a point, on which ſome ſtreſs bas beeu laid in the Diſ- 
ſertation printed at the end of the Third Part of King Henry WI. 
Sce Vol. XV. p. 239-—240. 

Ot this dull and long continued truce (which was agreed upon 
at the deſire of the Trojans, for ſix manths) Shakſpeare found an 
account in the ſevenih chapter of the third book of The Deftruflion 
of Troy. In the fifteenth chapter of the ſame book the beautiful 
daughter of Calchas is firſt introduced. MALONE.. 


? -—— 16 — ] Quarto, — refly, JOHNSON. 
—— more than in confeſſhon, | Conſeſſion for yrs 
WARBURTON, 


* —— to her own lips he loves, } That is, confeſſion made with idls 
vows to the lips of her whom he loves, JOHNSON, 
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In other arms than pets — to him this challenge. 
He&or, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Stall make it good, or do his beſt to do it, 
He hath a lady, - wiſer, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compaſs in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his trumpet call, 
Mid-way between your tents and walls of Troy, | 
To rouſe a Grecian that is true in love: . 
If any come, Hector ſhall honour him; 
If none, he'll ſay in Troy, when he retires, 
The Grecian dames are ſun-burn'd, and not worth 
The ſplinter of a lance. * Even ſo much. 
Ac AM. This ſhall be told our lovers, lord Eneas; 


If none of them have ſoul in ſach a kind, 


We left them all at home: But we are ſoldiers ; 

And may that foldier a mere recreant prove, 

That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

If then one 1s, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector; if none elle, I am he. 
NtsT. Lell him of Neſtor, one that was a man 

When Hector's grandſire ſuck'd: he is old no- 

But, if there be not in our Grecian hoſt 7 

One noble man, that hath one ſpark of fire 

To anſwer for his love, Tell him from me,— 

Fil hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace * pat this wither'd brawn ; 


5 In other arms than hers, ] Arms is here uſed equivocally 
for the arms of the body, aud the armour of a loldier. 
| MALONE. 
9 —— end not worth | 
Tie ſplinter of a lance. ] This is the language of romance. 
Such a challenge would better have ſuited Palmerig or Amadis, 
than HeQor or Aneas. STEEVENS. 
© F in our Grecian hoſt —] So the quarto. The folio has— 
Grecian mould, MALONE. 
* And in my vantbrace —] An armour for the arm, e. 
| OE. 


* 
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And, meeting him, will tell him, That my lady 
C Was fairer than his grandame, and as chaſte 
As may be in the world: His youth in flood, 
I'll prove this truth with my three drops of blood. ; 


r 
AXE. Now heavens forbid fuch ſcarcity of 8 
youth! 
Urrss. Amen. 
AG Au. Fair lord Eneas, let me touch your 
hand; H 
To our pavilion ſhall J lead you, fir. R 


Achilles ſhall have word of this intent; 
So ſhall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 
Yourſelf ſhall feaſt with us before you go, Y 
And find the welcome of a noble foe, 
[ Exeunt all but ULYSSES and NesToR. 

Urvyss. Neſtor, —— _ 

Nesr. What ſays Ulyſſes? 

Uryss. I have a young conception in my brain, 
Be you my time to bring it to ſome ſhape, * 

Nxsr. What is't? 

ULyss. This 'tis : 


W/ nd a 


1 Milton uſes the word in his Sampſon Agon ies, and Heywood :n 
bis Iren Age, 1632 : 


** —— peruſe his armour, 
©« The diat's ſtill in the vantbrace. STEEVENS. 


9 I'll prove this truth with my three drops of blood. ] So, in 
Coriolanus, one af the Volcian Guard lays to old Menenius, 
* Back, I ſay, go, leſt I let forth your half pint of blood.“ 

Thus the quarto. The folio reads—1'l} pawn this truth. 
MALONE, 
* Be you my time bo] i. e. be you to my preſent purpoſe what 


time is in reſpe& of all other ſchemes, viz. a ripener aud bringer 
of them to maturity. STEEVENS, | 


I believe Shakſpeare was here thinking of the-period of geſtation, 
which is ſometimes denominated a female's tine, or reckoning. 
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Blunt wedges rive hard knots : The ſeeded pride? 
That bath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropp'd, 
Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery * of like evil, 
To overbulk us all. 725 
NEST. Well, and how?* 
ULyss. This challenge that the gallant Hector 
ſends, . 
However it is ſpread in general name, 
Relates in purpoſe only to Achilles. 


NesT. The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſub- 
ſtance, | 


Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up: 


3 —— The ſeeded pride &c.] Shakſpeare might have taken this 
idea from Lyte's Herbal, 1578 and 1579. The Oleander tree or 
Nerium „ hath ſcarce one good propertie.” It may be compared 
to a Phariſee, «++ who maketh a glorious and beautiful ſhow, but 
inwardly is of a corrupt and poiſoned nature,” — + It is high 
time &c. to ſupplant it (i. e. phariſaiſm) for it bath already floured, 
ſo that I feare it will ſhortly ſeede, and fill this wholeſome ſoyle 
full of wicked Nerium.” TOLLET, 


So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
„% How will thy ſhame be ſceded in thine age, 
„% When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring?” 
| | | MALONE. 


* —— nmrſery —] Alluding to a plantation called a nurſery. 
JOHNSON. 
* Well, and how? ] We might complete this defeQive line by 
reading: COTS! | | 
Well, and how then? | 
Sir T. Hanmer reads—how now? STPFEVENS. 
® The purpoſe is perſpicuous tven as ſubſlance, _ 

Whoſe groſſneſs little charatlers ſum up:] That is, the purpoſe 
is as plain as body or ſubſtance; and though I have colleQed this - 
purpoſe from many minute. particulars, as a groſs body is made up 
of ſmall inſenfible parts, yet the reſult is as clear and certain as a 
body thus made up is palpable and viſible. This is the thought, 
though a little obſcured in the conciteneſs of the expreſſion. 

| WARBURTON. 
Subflance is eſtate, the value of which is aſcertained by tbe uſe 
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And, in the publication, make no ſtrain,” 

But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 

As banks of Libya, —though, Apollo knows, 

"Tis dry enough, — will with great ſpeed of judge. 
ment, 


Ay. with celerity, find Hector's purpoſe 


Pointing on him. 
 Uryss. And wake him to the anſwer, think you? 
NEsT. | . ; Yes, 


It is moſt meet; Whom may you elſe oppoſe, 


That can from HeQor bring thoſe honours * off, 
If not Achilles? Though't be a ſportful combat, 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells ; 

For here the Trojans taſte our dear'ſt repute 
With their fin'ſt palate: And truſt to me, Ulyſſes, 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd 

In this wild action: for the ſucceſs, 


Although particular, ſhall give a ſcantling ? 


Of good or bad unto the general ; 


of ſmall. charaders, i, e. numerals. So in the prologue to King 
Henry V: 


a crooked figure may 2s 
© Atteſt, in little place, a million.” , 

The groſs ſum is a term uſed in The Merchant of Venice, Groſſniſs 
has the ſame meaning in this inſtance. STEEVENS. 

7 And, in the publication, make no flrain, ] Neſtor goes on to 
ſay, make no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be 
proclaim'd, but that Achilles, dull as he is, will diſcover the 
drift of it. This is, the meaving of the line. 80 afterwards, in 
this play, Ulyſſes ſays: T f 

« I do not rain at the poſition.” pred, 
3, e. I do not heſitate at, I make no difficulty of it. 
THEOBALD, 
—— thoſe konours-— ] Folio—his honour, MALONE. 

® —— ſcantling — | That is, a meaſure, proportion, The car- 
penter cuts his wood to a certain ſcanf/ing. JOHNSON. 

So, in Johu Florio's Tranſlation of Montaigne's Eſſays, folio 
1603: „ When the lion's {kin will not ſuffice, we mult add 2 


{cantling of the ſox's.“ MALONE, 


e 
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And in ſuch indexes, although ſmall pricks ? 
To their {ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
The baby figare of the giant maſs 

Of things to come at large. It is ſuppos'd, 

He, that meets Hector, iſſues from our choice: 
And choice, being mutual act of all our ſouls, 
Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 

As 'twere from forth us all, a man diſtill'd 


Out of our virtues; Who miſcarrying, 


What heart receives from hence a conquering part, 
To ſteel a ſtrong opinion to themſelves ? 
Which entertain'd, limbs are his inſtruments,“ 
In no leſs working, than are [words and bows 
Directive by the limbs. we 
Uryss. Give pardon to my ſpeech; — 
Therefore 'tis meet, Achilles meet not Hector.“ 
Let ns, like merchants, ſhow our fouleſt wares, 
And think, perchance, they'll ſell ; if not,“ 
The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 
By ſhowing the worſe firſt.* Do not conſent, 


— ſmall pricks — ] Small points compared with the volumes. 
JonunsonJ 
RIS: were in Shakſpeare's time often prefixed to books, MALONE» 
3 Whick entertain'd, Kc. Theſe two lines [and the concluding. 4 
hemiſlich, | are not in the quarto. 3 
labs are his infiruments, ] The folio reads: 
— limbs art in his infliruments. 
I have omitted the impertinent prepoſition, STEEVENS., 
* —— If not, ] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of metre, we ſhould reals 
—— if they do not, STEEVENS. 
* The luſtre of the better ſhall exceed, 
By ſhowing the worſe fit.] The folio reads: 
The luſtre of the better, yet to ſhow, 
Shall ſhow the better. 

I once thought that the alteration was made by the author; but a 
more diligent compariſon of the quartos and the firſt folio has 
convinced me that ſome arbitrary alterations were made in the latter 
copy by its editor. The quarto copy of tbis play is in general 
more corte than the folio, MALONE, 
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That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 
For both our honour and our ſhame, in this, 
Are dogg'd with two ſtrange followers. 
Nxsr. I ſee them not with my old eyes; what 
are they? 
ULyss. What glory our Achilles, ſhares from 
Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all ſhould ſhare 7 with him: 
But he already is too inſolent; 


And we were better parch in Africk ſun, g 


Than in the pride and falt ſcorn of his eyes, 
Should he 'ſcape Hector fair: If he were foil'd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion“ craſh 

In taint of our beit man. No, make a lottery; 
And, by device, let blockiſh Ajax ? draw 


7 —— ſhare — ] So the quarto. The 1 Jonnson, 
* —— our main ofinion — ] is, our general eſtimation or cha- 
rater. See Vol. XII. p. 399, v. 7. Opinion has already been 
uſed in this ſcene in the ſame ſenſe, MaALone. 
I —— blockiſh Ajax — ] Shakſpeare on this occaſion has deſerted 
Lydgate, who gives a very different charader of Ajax: 
Another Ajax (ſurnamed Telamon ) 
« There was, a man that learning did adore,” &c. 
© Who did ſo much in eloquence abound, 
„ That ip bis time the like could not be found. 5 
Again: 
„% And one that hatrd pride and flattery,” Kc. 
Our author appears to have drawn his portrait of the Grectes 
chief from the inveRives thrown out againſt him by Ulyſſes in the 


thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, tranſlated by Golding, - 


1587; or from the prologue to Hartington's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 
1596, in which he is repreſented as „ flrong, heady, boiſterous, 
and a terrible fighting fellow, but neither wiſe, learned, ftaide, nor 
polliticke.'” STEFVENS, 

| ſuſpe& that Shakſpeare covfounded Ajax Telamonius with Ajax 
Oileus. The characters of each of them are given by Lydgate. 
Shakſpeare knew that one of the Ajaxes was Hedtot's nephew, the 
ſou of his lifter, but perhaps did not know that he was Ajax 
Telamonius, and in conlequence of not attending to this circum- 
Rance, has attributed to the perſon whom be bas introduced in this 
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The ſort * to fight with Hear? Among en 
Give him allowance for the better man, 


1 


play part of the charader which Lydgate had r for Ajax 
us: 
85 % Oilevs Ajax was right corpulent; | 
„ To be well cladde he ſet all his entent. | . 
« Ia rich aray he was full curyous, 
« Although he were of body corfvous. - 
„Of armes great, with ſhoulders ſquare and brodez 
t It was of him almoſt a horſe-lode. 
„ High of ſtature, and boyſtrous in a pres, 
« And of his ſpeech rude, and rechleſs. 
« Full many wordt in ydel hm aflerte, 
„ And but a coward was he of his herte.“ 
Ajax Telambnius he thus deſcribes: 
«© An other Ajax Thelamonvius 
« There was allo, diſerte and virtuous ; 3 
« Wonder faire and ſemely to behold, 
«4 Whoſe heyr way black and upward ay gan folde, 
© In compas wiſe round as any ſphere ; 
« And of muſyke was there none his pere. 
« — — yet had he good ptadike x 
« In armes cke, and was a noble knight, 
„% No man more orped, nor hardyer for to fight, 
« Nor defirous for to have vidotye; | 
« Devoyde of pomp, hating all vayn glorye, 
« All ydle laud ſpent and blowne in vayne, 
Lydgate's Auncient Hiflorie, &c. 1555, 

There is not the ſmalleſt ground in Lydgate for what the autho\ 
of the Riſacimento of this poem publiſhed in 1614, has introduced, 
concerning his eloquence and adoring learning. See Mr. Sitevens's 
note, 

Perhaps, however, The Deſtrudlion of Troy led Shakſpeare to give 
this repreſentation; for the author of that book, deſcribiag theſe 
two perſons, improperly calls Ajax Olleus, ſimply 4jax, as the 
more eminent of the two: 

„% Ajax was of a huge ſtature, great and large in the ſhoulders, 
great armes, and always was well clothed, and very richly; and 
was of no great evterpriſe, and ſpake very quicke. Thelamon Ajax 
was a marvellous faire knight; he had black hayres, and he hadde 
great pleaſure in muſicke, and he ſang him ſelfe very well: he was 
of greate proweſle, and a valiant man of warre, and without pompe.” 


| MALONE, 
Mr, Malone obſerves, that © there is not the ſmalleſt ground, &c.— 
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For that will phyſick the great Myrmidon, 
Who broils in loud applauſe ; and make him fall 
His creſt, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 


If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 
We'll dreſs him up in voices: If he fail, 


Yet go we, under our opinion! ſtill, 


That we have better men. But, hit or miſs, 


Our project's life this ſhape of ſenſe aſſumes, — 


Ajax, employ'd, plucks down Achilles' Pines, 
Ns 1. Ulyſſes, 


Now 1 begin to reliſh thy advice; “ 


And I will give a taſte of it forthwith 

To Agamemnon: go we to him ſtraight. 

Two curs ſhall tame each other; Pride alone 

Muſt tarre the maſliffs on, as 'twere their bone. 
[ Exeunt. 


eoncerning his eloquence and adoring learning.” But may we ak 
what interpretation this gentleman would give to the epithets 

10 diſerte and virtuous?" o - \ 
By the firft word, (formed from the Latin diſertus, ) eloquence muſt 


: have been deſigned ; ; and by the latter, the artes ingenue, which in 


the age of Lydgate were often called the virtuous arts. 
STEEVENS, 


* The ſort — ] i. e. the lot, - STEEVENS, 


So, in Lydgate's Auncient Hiftorie, xc. 
© Calchas had experience 
« Eſpecially of calculation ; 
« Of ſorte alſo, and divynation,” MALONE. 


under our opinion — ] Here again opinion means charader. 
MALONE, 


« Ulyſſes, 
Now I begin ke. ] The quarto and folio» have—Novw, Ulyſſes, 


I begin, &c. The nenne was made by Mr, Steevens. 
M ALONE, 


' 5 Muff tarre /e maſtiffs on,] Torre, an old Engliſh word ſignifying 
ta provoke or urge on. See king Jokn, Ad IV. ſc. 1: 
. like a dog 
« Snatch at bis maſter that doth larre him on.“ Porz. 
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ACT u. SCENE „5 
Another port. of 'the Grecian Cant. i 7 3, * 


Enter AJAX and | Tarnortss. N 


W.. 4 
, 


7 


AAk. Ther 57 
THER, r if be had boils ? full, 
all over, generally? CT Soy fav RY „ 
AjAx. Therſites.— 5 > 
Tat. And thoſe boils did run ay ſo.— did nn 
not the general run then? were not that a 8 „ NS 
ee e ee N . 
AJAX. bag =. y | 8 
THER. Then would come ſomen matter from him; 
I ſee none now. a 
AJax. Thou bitch-wolf's ſon, - ca thou not 5 
bear! ? Feel then. I | Strikes him. 8. 
Turns. The plague of Greece upon thee,” moe 
mongrel beefwitted lord!" © | 


82 


ut. 


£ 


* 1A 11.] "This play is not divided into ads in any. of the 
original editions. Jonxsox. 


er, 7 The plague of Greece upon thee), | Alluding perhaps to the 
NE, plague ſent by Apollo on the Grecian army. JOHNSON, , 


The following lines of Lydgate's Auncient Hiftorie of the Warres 

ſes, between the Trojans and the Grecians, 1555, were e here im 

our author's thoughts: : | 

NE, „ And in this whyle. a great mortalyte, 5 9 * \ . 

;og « Both of ſworde and of peſtilence, | "A 
„% Among Greekes, by fatal influence 

„Of 'uoyousy hete and of corrupt eyre, N | 

** Engendred was, that tho in Front diſpayre r 

von. 2 3 F I 8 


7 ö * 


- 


: . 
S. £ 
* 2 


* 


addition of ſalt will not make good breads heuce n uſed 


— viun ae, MALONE, 
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Ajax. Speak then, thou unſalted leaven, peak:“ 
I will beat thee 1 into handſomeneſs, ; 


s 


« Of theyr life in the fyelde they leye, 

« tor day by day ſodaynly they deye, 

« Whereby meyr nombre faſt gan dyſcrece; 

« And whan they ſawe that it ne wolde ſece, 

„% By theyr advyle the kyng Agamemnowne 

„% For a trewſe ſent unto the tawne, 

« For thirty dayes, and Priamus the kinge 

„% Without abode graunted his axynge.” MALONE. 


Our author may. as well be ſuppoſed to have caught this cir. 
tumſtauce relative” to the plague, from the firſt book of Hall's or 
Chapman's verhon of the Iliad. SIEEVENS, | 


1 thou mongrel beef-witted lord ?] So, in Twelſth Night: 
% I am a great eater of eg, and I believe that does harm 
to my wit,” STESVERNS, | 


He calls Ajax mongrel on account of his father's c beivg a Grecian 
and his mother a Trojan, See HeQor's ſpeech to Ajax, in Ad IV. 


ſc. v: 
« Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon,” Ke, 
MALONE, 


9 9 Speak then, thou unſalted leaven, ſpeak ] Unſalted leaven means 


Jour without ſalt, maligni:y without wit, Shakſpeare wrote ft 


unſalted ; but recolle&ing that want of ſalt was no fault in leaveo, 
changed it to vinew'd. JOHNSON, * 


The want of falt is no fault in leaven; but leaven without the 


it as a term of reproach. MALONE, 


Unſalted is the reading of both the quartos. Francis Beaumont, 
in his letter to Speght on bis 'edition of Chaucer's works, 1602, 
ſays: „ Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd 
and hoazie with cver loug lyi 

Again, in Tho. Newton's flertal % the Bible, 8vo, 1587: 7 


„% For nen yo hep grow hore and vinewed.” 
Srezvexs. 


In the preſace to James the Firſt's Bible, the tranſlators fpeak of 
fenowed (i. e. vinewed or movldy) traditions. BLACKSTONE. 


The folio haz—thou mwhkinid'ft leaven ; a corruption ' undoubtedly 
of vinnewed/t, or vianiedt : that is, thou moit mouldy leaven, lu 
Dorfetſhire they at this day call cheeſe that is become mouldy, 


* 


ir. 
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Tarr. 1 ſhall Wollen rail thee into wit and boli. : 


nels: but; 1 think, thy horſe will ſooner con an 
oration, than thou learn a prayer without book. 


1 hou canſt firike, canſt thou? A red morraia o'th7/7 


jade's tricks!“ 
Ajax: Toads-ſtool, leatn me the LIP TT 
THrR. Doſt thou think, I have fi fenle, thou 
frik'ſt me thus? ke Spe 
Ajax. The proclamation, — 
Turk, Thou art proclaim'd a fool, I think. 
AJAX. Do not, N do not; my fingers 


"4 


itch. 


TrrR. I would. has didſt itch "RT bend to 


foot, and l had the ſcratching of thee; I would 
make thee the loathſomeſt ſcab in Greece. * When 


thou art forth in the incurſions, thou {trikeſt as flow 
as another, 

Ajax. I fay, the proclamation, — 

THER. Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on 
Achilles; and thou art as full of envy at his great- 


neſs, as Cerberus is at Proſerpina's beauty, ay, that 


thou bark'ſt at him.“ 
Ajax: Miſtreſs Therfites! 
Tin Thou ſhould'ſt ſtrike him. | 


* —— @ red faurrain ke.) A Gmilar impreeation is found in 
Ti, Tempeſt: % - The red plague rid you!” STEEVENS, 


— in Greett. ] [Thus far the folio. ] The quarto adds — ue 
thou art forts in the RW thou Nate! as yew. as another, 
| JOHNSON, 


4 —— "ay, that thou bark 1 at un.] I read, — 0 that ti bark did 
at lim. JOHNSON, 


"The old reading is I which, if thavged 1 at all Qobld bye. 


keen Wanged into . Tr. 


T 2 
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_ Ajax. Cobloaf! * 


Trtr. He would pun thee into ſhivers? with his 
ſt, as afailor breaks a biſcuit,” 

| Ajax. You whoreſon cur! I Braking him, 

Tü. Do, do. 

AjAx. ,Thow ſtool for a witch!“ 

THER, Ay, do, do; thou ſodden-witted lord! thou 
haſt no more brain than 1 have in mine elbows; 


an aſſinego may tutor thee: 'Thou ſcurvy valiant 


Col loaf !] A eruſty, uneven, gibbous loaf, is in ſome counties 
called by this name. STEEVENS, 


A cob - loaf, ſays Minſheu in his Digionety, 1617, is a bunte. 
It is a little loaf made with a round head, ſuch as cob-irons which 
ſupport the fire. G. Bignet, a bigne, a knob or lump riſen afier 
a knock or blow.” The word Bignets Cotgrave in his Dick. 
1611, renders thus: ** Little round loaves or lumps, made of fine 
meale, oyle, or butter, and reaſons: bunnes, lenten loaves.” 

CO ought 88 85 to be rather written cop-Loaf. 

N MALOXR, 


5 — — pun thee into ſhivers —] Pun is in the midland counties 
the vulgar and colloquial word for — pound. JOHNSON. 


It is uſed by P. Holland in his tranſlation of Pliny's Natural 
Hiſtory, Book XXVIII. ch. xii: —— punved altogether and 
reduced into a liniment.“ Again, Book XXIX. ch. Iv.: : "The 
gall of theſe lizards punned and diflolyed i in water." 

8 5 STEEVENS, 


Cole in his Didionary, renders it by the Latin words contero, 
contundo. Mr. Pope, who altered whatever he did not underſtand, 
reads —pound, and was followed by three ſubſequent editors. 

MALONE, 


* Thou fool for a witch 1) In one way of trying a witch they 
uſed to place her on a chair or ſtool, with her legs tied acroſs, 
that all the weight of her body might reſt upon her ſeat; and by 
that means, after ſome time, the circulation of the blood would 


be much ſtopped, and her fitting would be as painful as the wood- 


en horſe, GR. 


* —— an aſſinego —] I am not very certain what the idea 


 eqveyed by this word was meant to be. A4ſinaio is Italian, fays 


Sir T, Hanmer, for an ht yy but in Mir:s, a tragedy by 


= = = 
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als! ts art here put to chraſh Trojans; and chou 
art bought and ſold* among thoſe of any wit, like 
+ Barbarian flave. If thou uſe to beat me, I will 
begin at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 
thou thing of no bowels, thou ! 


ob. Baron, AQ III. the following paſſage occurs with a note 
annexed to it: 2 

4 a the ſtout truſly blade, 

« That at one blow has cut an afinego 

4% Aſunder like a thread 

« This (ſays the author) is the uſual trial of the Perſian "ICS 
ſheers, or cemiters, which are crooked like a creſcent, of ſo good 
metal, that they prefer chem before any RA: and fo ſharp as any 
razor. 

1 hope, for the credit of the prince, that the experiment was 
rather made on an aſs, than an - driver. From the following 
paſſage 1 ſhould ſuppoſe afinego to be merely a cant term for a 
ſooliſh fellow, au idiot: They apparell'd me as you ſee, made 
a fool, or an aſinege of me. See The Antiquary, a comedy, by 
S. Marmion, 1641. Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful 
Lady : 

« —— all this would be forſworn, and 1 again an aſinego, as 
your lifter leſt me.” STEEVENS, | 


Afinego is Portugueſe for a litile . MuSGRAVE, 


And Dr, Muſgrave might.have added, that, in his native county, 
it is the vulgar name for an fs at preſent.  HexLEyY. 

The ſame. term, as L am informed, is alſo current among the 
lower rank of people in Norfolk. STESVENS, 


An afinegoisa he . A ſouldiers wiſe abounding with more 
luſt than love, complaines to the king, her huſband did not ſatisſie 
"her, whereas he makes her to be coupled to an Afinego, whoſe 
' villainy and luſt took away her life,” ern Travels, 1634, 
p 98. R1ITSON, a 


* —— thou art bought and fold EL This was a proverbial « ex- 
pre ſſion. See Vol. XV. p. 482, n. 2. MALONE. 0 
80, in King Rickard III. 
« For Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſold.” 
Again, in King Henry FI. Part I: | 
„% From bought and ſold lord Talbot.“ STEEVENS, 


Y If thou ule io beat me, ] i. e. if thou continue to beat me, or 
make a pradice of beativg me. STEEVENS, 


5 
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Ajax. You dog! 
Turrr. Yon ſcurvy lord! ' 


AAN. You cart! [ Beating him, 


AIR. Mars his idiot! do, rudeneſs; do, camel; 
do, do. | | 


Enter ACHILLES and PATROCLUS. 


Acnit. Why, how now, Ajax? wherefore do you 
thus? 

How now, Therfites ? what's the matter, man ? 
'T ytk. You ſee him there, do peut 
AcHiIL. Ay; what's the matter! 

THER. Nay, look upon him. 

' AcyiL., So 1 do; Whar's the tes? 

Tat. Nay, but regard him well. 

Achill. Well, why 1 do ſo. 

'THhtr. But yet you look notwell upon him : for, 
whoſoever you.take him to be, he is Ajax. 

Acuit. I know that, fool. 

| Tarr. Ay, but that fool knows not himſelf. 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 

THrzs. Lo, lo, lo, lo, what modicums of withe 
ntters! his evaſions have ears thus long, I have 
bobb' d his brain, more than he has beat my bones: 
I will buy nine ſparrows. for a penny, and his pia 


mater is not worth the ninth part of a ſparrow. 


This lord, Achilles, Ajax, —who wears his wit in 
his belly, and his guts in his Wera tell you 
what I ſay of him. 


, - his pia mater &c., ] So in Twelfth Night : —— here 
comes one of thy kin has a moſt weak bia maler. The pie mote! 
i= 3 membrane that protects the ſubſtance of the brain. STEEVEN» 


fc 


; 
» . 


u 


ruolus AND ons 5104, ns : 


AC. What? G5 „ Well 
T HER, I ſay, this COL 
Achill. Nay, good Ajax. 


Ajax offers to tribe him, W erf. CET, 


Turk. Has not ſo much Wit 

Acht. Nay, I muſt hold you. n 

Turk. As will ſtop the eye of Helew's weed | 
ſor whom he comes to fight. 4 | 

Acht. Peace, fool! 1 

Tres. 1 would have peace and wajetnbls, bitte 


— 


fool will not: he there; that he; look you there. 


AJax. O thou damn'd cur! 1 ſhall 2 | 
Acrt. Will you ſet your wit toa fool's ? 
TER. No, I warrant you; fora fool's will ſhame 


it. 
Parz. Good ee T berkites. 


Achill. What's the quarrel? 

Ajax. I bade the vile owl, go learn me fs te- 
nour of the proclamation, 26d hs rails upon me. 

THex. I ſerve thee not. 

Ajax. Well, go to, go to. 

THE. I ſerve hete voluntary. 

 AcniL. Your laſt ſervice was ſafferance, tas 5 


not voluntary; no man is beaten voluntary: Ajax 
was here the voluntary, and you. as ander: an in. 
preſs. | 
Tuxn. Even ſo ?— a great deal of your wit too 


— 


lies 1 in your ane s, or 5225 e be lars. Hedor | 


— beaten 3 ; j i. e. © dint Sbakſpeare often | 
vſes 1e adverbially. el. All. p. 2865 n. 5. 1 
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ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains ! a were as $906 crack cn, nut with 
no kernel. | 
ACHIL, That with me too, Therktes ? 
Tanga. There's Ulyſſes, and old Neſtor, —whoſe 
wit was monldy ere your grandfires-had nails“ on 
their toes, —yoke you like draught oxen, and make 
you plongh up the wars. 
| ACHIL. W hat, what? 


Turk. Yes, $999 ooh; To, Achilles! to, Ajax! 
to! | 
AJax. I ſhall cut out your tongue. 
THER: Tis no matter; I ſhall ſpeak as much as 
thou, afterwards. | 
PaTr. No more words, Therſites ; peace, 


THheRk. Iwill hold my peace when Achilles' brach 
bids me,“ ſhall I? 


7 Heflor ſhall have q great catch, if he knock out either of pu 
brains ; &c. ] The ſame thought occurs in Cymbeline : 
* not Hercules 
„ Could have kuock'd out his brains, for he had none,” 
| STEEVENS, 
* —— MNeflor, — whoſe wit was mouldy ere your grandfires had 
nails — | | Old copies —their grandfires. ] This is one of theſe 
editors“ wiſe riddles, What! was Neftor's wit nber before his 
grandſie” s toes bad any nails? Prepofterous nonſenſe! and yet ſo 


eaſy a change, as one poor pronoun for another, ſets all right and 
clear. THEOBALD, 


- when Achilles brach bids me, ] The folio and 10 
read, — Achilles' broock. Brooch is an appendant ornament, The 
meaning may de; equiyalent to oue of Achilles een 

Jonxsox. 


Brach I believe ta be the true reading. He calls Patroclus, in 
contempt, Achilles's dog. So, in Timon of Athens; 
+ When thou art Timon's dog” ke, » 
A brooch was a cluſter of gems affixed to a pin, and anciently 
worn in the hats of people of diſtindion. See the Fern of Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton. Wine. 
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' in 2 
1 


en There s for you, Patroclus. 4 


Tarts, 1- will ſee you hang'd like clotpoles, ere 
come any more to your tents; I will keep where 
here is wit nin. and leave the * of fools. 

| \ [Exie. 

Parr. A 150 chende | 

AchliL. Marry, this, fir, is brand through 

all our hof: Eve 


4 
1 


I have little doubt of prock being the true reading as a. term of 
contempt. J 

The meaning of brocke is well aſcertained — a fpit — a bodkin; 
which being formerly uſed in the ladies drels, was adorned with 
jewels, and gold and ſilver ornaments. Hence in old liſts of 
jewels are found bratchets. 

| have a very magnificent one, which is figured and deſcribed 
by Pennant, in the fecond volume of his Tour to Scotland, p. 14, 
ia which the ſpit or bodkin _ but a very (mal! part of the 
whole. LorT. | 


Brock was properly a trinket with a pin affixed to it, and is con- 
ſequently uſed by popes for an oruament in general. 80, in 
Hamlet: a — ; 

* —— be i is the brooch indeed | 
+ And gem of all the nation.” 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
© —— not the imperious ſhow 
« Of the full fortun'd Cæſar, ever ban 
„% Be-broock'd with me.“ 


But Therfites could not mean to compliment Patroclus; and 
therefore this cannot, I think, be the true reading. — Brac, which 
yas introduced by Mr. Rowe, might ſerve well enough, but that 
it certainly meant a bitch. [See Vol. IX. p. 209, u. 2.] It is 
poſſible however that Shakſpeare might have uſed the word as ſy- 
nonymous to follower, without any regard to ſex. 

I bave ſometimes thought that the word intended might have 
been Achilles's brock, i. e. that over-weening conceited coxcomb, 
who attends upon Achilles. Our author has uſed this term of 
zontempt in Twelfth Night: Marry, bang thee, brock!” So, 
in The Jes of George Peele, quarto, 1657: ++ This ſelf-conceited 
brock had George invited,” Kc. MALONE. | . 


A brock, literally, means—a badger. STEEVENS. 


% 
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That Hector, by the firſt * hour of the ſun, 
Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms, 
That hath a ſtomach; and Tuch a one, that dare 
Maintain — I kaow-not what; tis traſh : Farewell, 
AJAX. Farewell. Who ſhall anſwer him? 


ACHIL, I know not, it is put to lottery; other. 
wile, 
He knew his man. 
Ajax. O,. meaning you: ;—T'll golearnmoreofit, 
| Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


Troy. A Room in Priams Palace. 


Euler PRAM, Hecron, Cagrans PARIS, and 
| HELENUS. 


Par. After ſo many hours, lives, ſpeeches ſpent, 
Thus once again ſays Neſtor from the Greeks ; 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elſe — 

As honour, loſs of time, iravel, expence, 

Wounds, friends, and what elſe dear that is conſum'd 
Jn hot digeſtion of this cormorant war, 

Shall be ſtruck off: — Hector, what ſay you to't? 

Her. Though no man leſſer fears the Greeks 

than 1, 
As far as toucheth my particular, yet, 
Dread Priam, 
There is no lady of more ſofter bowels, 


2 — the firſt —] Sq the quarto. Folio—the fifth ——- 
MALONE, 
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More ſpungyꝰ to ſuck in the ſenſe of fear, | 

More ready to cry out — Who knows what follows? * 

Than Hector is: The wound of peace is ſurety, 

Surety ſecure ; but modeſt doubt is call'd 

The beacon of the wile, the tent that ſearches 

To the bottom of the worſt. Let Helen go: 

Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 

Every tithe ſoul, mongſt many thouſand diſmes,* 

Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 

If we have laſt ſo many tenths of ours, | 

To guard a thing not ours; not worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten; 

What merit's in that reaſon, which denies 

The yielding of her up? | 
Tao. Fie, fie, my brother! 

Weigh yon the worth and honour of a king, 

So great as our dread father, in a ſcale 

Of common ounces? will you with counters ſam 

The paſt- proportion of his infinite?“ P 

And backle-in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs, 

With ſpans and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reaſons? fie, for godly ſhame! - I 


9 — ſpungy —] So, in Macheths & —— his ſpungy officers." 
| | | STEEVENS. 
* — Who knows what follows?! Who knows what il con- 
ſequences may follow from purſuing this or that courſe ?. 
| En] MALONE, 
? -=— many thouſand diſmes,] Diſme, Fr. is the tithe, the tenth, 
So, in the Prologue to Gower's Con ſeſio Amantis, 1554: 

„The diſme goeth to the battaile.“ | 
Again, in Hollinſbed's Reign of Richard IT : go *. 
— fo that there. was levied, what of the diſme, and by the 
devotion of the people,” Ke. STEFVENS. | 

* The paſt-proporiion of his infinile ?] Thus read both the copies. 
The meaning is, that greatneſs to which no meaſure Years any pro- 
fernen. Fhe modern editors filently give; | 

T he vaſt proportion ——. JOHNSON, 
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Her, No marvel, though you bite ſo ſharp a 


realons,“ 


You are ſo empty of them. 'Should not our fakes 


Bear the great {way of his affairs with reaſons, 
Becauſe your ſpeech hath none, that tells him {g? 
TRro. Lou are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother 
prieſt, | 
You fur your gloves with reaſons: Here are your 
05 reaſons: | PSI 15» 
You know, an ènemy intends you harm; 
You know, a {word employ'd is perilous, 
And reaſon flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his ſword, if he do let 
The very wings of reaſon to his heels; 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 


Or like a ſtar diſ-orb'd ? *—Nay, if we talk of rea- 


| ſon, 
Let's ſhat our gates, and ſleep: Manhood and ho- 
-  nour 
Should have hare hearts, ſhould they but fat their 
thoughts | | | 


With this cramm'd reaſon : reaſon and reſpect 
Make livers pale, and luſtihood deject.“ 


4 though you bite ſo ſharp at reaſons, &c.] Here is a 
wretched quibble between reaſons and raifins, which in Shakſpeare's 
time were, I believe, pronounced alike. Dogberry in Muck Adv 
about Nothing, plays upon the ſame words: if Juſtice caunot 
tame you, ſhe ſhall ne'er weigh more reaſons in her balance.“ 

| MALONE. 

The preſent ſuſpicion of a quibble on the word—reaſon, is not, 
in my opinion, ſufficicutly warranted by the context. STEEVENS. 
© And fly like chidden Mercury from Fove, | 


Or like a flar diſ-orb'd?} Theſe two lines are miſplaced in all 


the folio editions. Pore. 
reaſon and reſpe& 

Make livers pale, &c.| Reſped is caution, a regard to coule- 
quences, -SQ, in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 


gi 
th 
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| Her: Brother, ſhe i is not worth what ſhe doth 
colt 2 5 | 
The holding. \ 


Ta What is 5 anght, but as tis $ valued? 4 


HecTt. But value dwells not in particular will; 
It holds his eſtimate and dignity 8 
As well wherein 'tis precious of itſelf 
As in the prizer: 'tis mad 1dolatry, 

To make the ſervice greater than the god; 
And the will dotes, that is attributive” 
To what infeCtiouſly itſelf affe cis, 
Without ſome image of the affected merit. * 

Tao. I take to-day a wife, and my election 
Is led on in the conduct of my will;? 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous ſhores 
Of will and judgement: How may lavoid 


„ Then, childiſh fear, avaunt! debating die! 

« ReſpefA and reaſon wait on wrinkled age! — 

„% Sad pauſe and deep regard beſeem the * 
Again, in Timon of Athens: 

„% and never learn'd 

© The icy precepts of reſped, but follow'd - 

«© The ſugar'd game before thee.” MALONE, 


7 And the will dotes, that is attributive — ] So the quarto, The 


folio reads—inclinable, which Mr. Pope lays * «© is better.“ 
MALONE. 

I think the firſt reading better; the will dotes that attribules or 
gives the qualities whick it aſſeds; that firſt caules nee, and 
then admires it. JOHNSON. 

* Without ſome image of the affected merit.] We ſhould page : 
the affected's merit, 
i, e. without ſome mark of merit in the thing affected. 


W ARBURTON. | 


The preſent reading is right. The will afe#s an objeR for 
ſome ſuppoſed merit, which Hector ſays is cenſurable, unleſs the 


merit ſo Med. be really chere. Jonnzon. 
9 


my will, Abend, 


—— in the condu of my will 1 i, e. under the guidance of 


* 
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Although my will diſtaſte whos i it elected, 

The wife 1 choſe? there can be no evaſion | 

To blench* from this, and to ſtand firm by honour; 

We turn not back the ſilks upon the merchant, 

When we have ſoil'd them; nor, the remainder 
viands | 

We do not throw in unreſpective ſieve. 

Becauſe we now are full. It was thought meet, 

Paris ſhould do ſome vengeance on the Greeks: 

Your breath with full confent* belly'd his fails; 

The ſeas and winds (old wranglers) took a truce, 

And did him fervice: he touch'd the ports defir'd: 

And, for an old aunt, > whom the Greeks held cap- 


tive, 
He brought a Grecian queen, whoſe youth and 
e freſhneſs 
9 —— blench — ] See p. 220, u. 6. STEEVENS, 


* —— ſoil'd them; ] So reads the yuarto, The folio: 
—— ſpoil'd them, JOKNSON, | 
3 —— unreſpedtive ſieve, ] That is, unto a common voider. Sint 
is in the quarto. The tolio reads: 
—— unreſpettive fame ; 
for which the ſecond foho and modern editions have filenily printed: 
— —unrefpefive place. JOHNSON, | 


Tam yet to learn, that fieve was ever uſed as ſynouymous 10 


poider, The correction in the ſecond folio, may therefore be 
juſt fable. STEEVENS, 


4 Your breath with full conſent — ] Your breaths all blowing 


together; your unanimous approbation. See Vol, XIII. p. 211, n. % 
Thus the quarto. The folio reads—of full conſent, MALONE. 


And, for an old aunt, | Priam's liſter, Hehone, whom Hercules, 


being enraged at Priam's breach of faith, gave ts TEEN, who by 
her had Ajax, MALONE, 


This ciicumſtauce alſo is found in Lydgate, Book u. where 
Priam ſays: 


© My fifter eke, called Exiona 
„ Out of this regyou ye have ladde away” Ke. 


- 


STEEVIN | 


< & — £30 
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Wrinkles Apollo's, and makes pale the morning.“ 
Why keep we her? the Greciaus keep our aunt: 
Is ſhe worth keeping? why, ſhe is a pearl, 
Whoſe priee hath launch'd above = thouſand ſhips, 


Ur: 


der And turn'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you'll avouch, twas wildom Paris went, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all cry'd=Go, go,) 
If you'll conſeſs, he brought home noble prize, 
(As you muſt needs, for you all clapp'd your hands, 
And cry d ire !\way do you now-— ua 
The iſſue , your proper wiſdoms rate; 
And do a eed that fortune never did,“ 
Beggar the eſtimation which you priz'd 
Richer than ſea and land? O theft moſt baſe; 
That we have ſtolen what we do fear to keep! 
But, thieves, * unworthy of a thing fo ſtolen, 
That in their country did them that diſgrace, 
We fear to warrant in our native place! 
Cas. [Within.] Cry, Trojans, cry! 


et, 


* 6 nales pale the morning.] So the quanta; The folio ard 
modern editors, I : | 
makes ſtale the morning. JOuNnsON. Y | 

7 And do a deed that fortune never. did,] If 1 underfland this 

pallage, the meaning is: ++ Why do you, by cenfuring the deter- 


ed: 


2 wination of yoorr own wiſdoms, degrade Helen, whom fortune 
be has not yet deprived of her value, or againſt whom, as the wife 
| of Paris, fortune has notin this war To declared, as to make us 
in value her leſs?” This is very harſh, and much firained, 
2. | onxsos. 
The meaning, I believe, is: & Ad with more incon y and 
es, Edprice than ever did fortune.” HEN ET. 
by Fortune was never ſo unjuſt and mutable as to rate a thing on 
one day above all price, and on the next to ſet no eſtimation what= 
ere loever upon it. You are now going io do wa fortune never did. 


Such, I think, is the weaning. MALORNE, - 

But, thieves, ] Sir T. Hanmer reads. Baſe thieves—. 

| ; | g Jouxsox. 
That did in the next line means — that which did. Maroxx. 


[ 
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a9 


; Par.” . What noiſe? what ſhriek'is this? 
Tao. Tis our mad ſiſter, Ido know her voice. 
Cas. [Within,]: Cry, Trojans! 

Heer, It is amn. 


1 


Enter CASSANDRA, raving. 


Cas. Cry, Trojans, cry! lend me ten thouſand 
eyes, 
And will fl them with prophetick tears. 
Hr. Peace, ſiſter, peace. 
Cas. Virgins and boys, mid-age Fay wrinkled 
elders, 
Soft infancy, that nothing can'ſt but cry, 
Add to my clamours ! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that 1 805 of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, cry ! practiſe your eyes with tears! 


9 Enter Caſſandra, raving.) The circumſtance alſo is from the 
third book of Lydgate's Auncient Hiflorie &c. 1555; 
This was the noiſe and the pyteous crye 
Of Caſſandra that ſo dredefully 
„% She gan to make aboute in euery ſtrete 
„% Through ye towne"' &c. STEEVENS. 
—— wrinkled TT So the quarto. Folio—wrinkled old; 
| MALONE, 


Elders, the erroneous reading of the quarto, would ſeem to have 
been properly cotrected in the copy whence the firſt folio was 
prinye's but it is a rule with printers, whenever they meet with 2 

range word in a manuſcript, to give the neareſt word toit they 

are acquainted with; a liberty which has been not very ſparingly 
exerciſed in all the old editions of our author's plays. There 
cannot be a queſtion that he wrote: * 
—— mid age and wrintled eld. 
So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 

„ The ſuperſtitious idle-headed eld.“ 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

„ Doth beg the alms of palſied «1d. Rirsox. 


1 
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Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Bion. ſtand; * 
Our fire-brand brother, *Paris, burns us all. 
Cry, T rohan cry! a Helen, andawoe: * ,: 
Cry, al Troy burns, or elfe let Helen 66. 6. =» 
Exit. 5 
Hecr. Now, youthful Troiins do not theſe high 
ſtrains © 
Of divination in our ſiſter work 
Some touches of remorſe? or is your blood 
So madly hot, that no difcourle of reaſon, 
Nor fear of bad ſucceſs in a bad cauſe, 
Can qualify the ſame? 2 
TRoo. Why, brother Hector, WS 
We may not think the juſtnefs of each act | 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 


Nor once deject the courage of our minds © - 


Becauſe Caſſandra's mad; her brain-fick raptares 
Cannot diſtaſte * the goodneſs of a quarrel, 
Which hath our ſeveral honours all engag'd 

To make it gracious. * For my private part, 

I am no more touch'd than all Priam's ſons: 


I Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Illion and; ] See p. 225, n. 6, 
and p. 231, u. 9. This line unavoidably reminds us of another in 
the ſecond book of the Axtid: 

% 7Tr0jaque nunc fiares, Priamique arx alta maneres.' 
STEEVENS, - 
Our firebrand brother ] Hecuba, when pregnant with Paris, 
dreamed ſhe ſhould be delivered of a buruing torch-: 
——— et fact prægnans 
Ciſſeis regina Parin creat. 7 
Eneid X. 705. STEEVENS. 
* —— diflafle —] Corrupt ; change to a worſe fate, 


JoHNSON, 
6 To mate il gracious. ] i. e. to ſet it off; to ſhow i it to advantage. : 
S0, in Marflon's Malcontent, 1604: *——be is moſt exquihte Kc. N 


in fleeking of ſ{kinncs, bluſhing of cheeks &c. that ever made an | 
ould lady gracious by torch-light,” © STEEVENS: 


Vol. XVI. 1 + 


Y 

* 
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And Jove forbid, there ſhould be done amongſt us 


Such things as might offend the weakeſt ſpleen 
To fight for and maintain !. | 
Par. Elſe might the world convince of levity” 

As well my undertakings, as your counſels : 
But I atteſt the gods, your full conſent * 
Gave wings to my propenſion, and cut off 

All fears attending on ſo dire a project. 

For what, alas, can theſe my ſingle arms? 
What propugnation 1s in one man's valour, 
To ſtand the puſh and enmity of thoſe + 
This quarrel would excite? Yet, I proteſt, 
Were I alone to pals the difficulties, 

And had as ample power as I have will, 

Paris ſhould ne'er retract what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purſuit, 

PRI. | Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one beſotted on your Iweet delights : 

You have the honey ſtill, but thele the gall; 
So to be valiant, is no praiſe at all, 

PAR. Sir, I propole not merely to myſelf 
The pleaſures ſuch a beauty brings with it; 
But 1 would have the foil of her fair rape ? 
Wip'd off, in honourable keeping her. 

What treaſon were it to the ranſack'd queen, 


7 convince of leviy—)] This word, which our author 
frequently employs in the obſolete ſenſe of —to overpower,; ſubdue, 
ſeems in the preſent inſtance to figniſy—convift, or fubjeR to the 
charge of levity. STEEVENS. 


* —— your ſull conſent —] Your unanimous approbation. See 
p. 286, n. 4. MALONE. 

9 —— her fair rape —] Rape in our author's time commonly 
ſignified the carrying away of a female. Matrose. 

It has always borne that, as one of its fignifications; raptis 
Helene (without any idea of perfonal violence) being conftayuy 
rendered — the rape of Helen. STEEVENS. 


— 


7 
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Dilgrace to your great worths, and ſhame to me, 
Now to deliver her poſſeſſion up, * | 
On terms of baſe compulſion? Can it be, 

That ſo degenerate a ſtrain as this, | 
Should once ſet footing in your generous boſoms ? 
There's not the meanelt ſpirit on our party, 
Without a heart to dare, or ſword to draw, 
When Helen is defended ; nor none fo noble, 
Whoſe life were ill beſtow'd, or death unfam'd. 
Where Helen is the ſubject: then, I ſavy, 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
The world's large ſpaces cannot parallel. 

Hor. Paris, and Troilus, you have both faid 

well ; X 

And on the cauſe and queſtion now in hand 
Have gloz'd,*—but ſuperficially; not much 
Unlike young men, whom Ariſtotle * thought 


„ have gloz'd,] So, in Spenfer's Faerie Queene, Book III. 
vüi. 14: Jha, a ' | 
„% could well his glozing ſpeeches frame.” 
To gloze, in this inſtance, means to infinuale; but in Shakſpe«.c, 
to comment, So, in King Henny V: 

„Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze 

„% To be the realm of France,” STEEVENS. 


3 =— Ariſoile —] Let it be remembered as often as Shak- 
ſpeare's anachroniſms occur, that errors in computing time were 
very frequent in thoſe ancient romances which ſeem to bave 
formed the greater part of his library. I may add, that even 
claſlick authors are not exempt from ſuch miflakes. In the fifth 
book of Statius's Thebaid, Amphiaraus talks of the fates of Neſtor 
aud Priam, neither of whom died till long after him, If on this 
occaſion, ſomewhat ſhould be attributed to his augural profeſſion, 


vet if he could fo freely mention, nay, even quote as examples to 


the whole army, things that would not happen till the next age, 


they muſt all have been prophets as well as himſelf, or they could 
not have underſtood him. 


HeRor's mention of Arifotle, however, (during our ancient pro- 
penfity to quote the avthorities of the learned on every occalion) 5s 


V 9 
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Unfit to hear moral obiloſophy ; 

T he reaſons, you alledge, do more conduce 
To the hot paſſion of diſtemper'd blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 

*T wixt right and wrong; For pleaſure, and revenge, 
Have ears more deaf than adders * to the voice 


Of any true decihon, Nature craves, 


All dues be render'd to their owners; Now 
W hat nearer debt in all humanity, 

Than wiſe is to the huſband ? if this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection; 
And that great minds, of partial indulgence * 
To their benumbed wills,“ refiſt the ſame; 
There is a law” in each well-order'd nation, 
To curb thoſe raging appetites that are 

Moſt diſobedient and refractory. 

If Helen then be wife to Sparta's king, — 

As it is known ſhe 1s, — theſe moral laws 

Of nature, and of nations, ſpeak aloud _ 
To have her back return'd: Thus to perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. HeGtor's opinion 
Is this, in way of truth: yet, ne'ertheleſs, 


not more abſurd than the following circumſlance in The Dialoges of 
Crratures Myralyſed, bl. I. no date, (a book which Shakſpeare might 
have ſeen,) where we find God Almighty quoting Cato, See 
Dial. IV. STEEVENS. 

more deaf than adders —] See Vol, XIV. p. 267, n. 4. 


STEEVENS, 

5 —— of partial indulgence —] i. e. through partial indulgence. 
a M. MASON, 

. — benumbed wills, ] That is, inflexible, immoveable, no 


longer obedient to ſuperior direQion. Jonns0x, 

7 There is a law— | What the law does in every nation between 
individuals, juſtice ought to do between nations. JOHNSON. 

* Is this, in way of truth :] Though conſidering truth and juſlice 


in this queſtion, this is my opinion; yet as a queſtion of honour, 
I think on it as you, JOHNSON, 


* 
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My (pritely brethren, I propend to you 


In reſolution to keep Helen ſtill; 
For 'tis a cauſe that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and ſeveral dignittes. 
To. Why, there you touch d the life of our de- 
ſign: 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Then the performance of our heaving ſpleens, ? 
] would not with a drop of 1rojan blood 
Spent more in her defence, Bat; worthy Hedor, 
She is a theme of honour and renown ; 
A ſpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds ; - 
Whoſe preſent courage may beat down our foes, 
And fame, in time to come, canonize us:“ 
Far, | preſume, brave Hector would not loſe 
So rich advantage, of a promis'd glory, 
As (miles upon the forehead of this action, 
For the wide world's revenue, 
HECT. I am yours, 
You valiant offspring of great Priamus.— 
I have a roiſting challenge ſent amongſt 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks, 
Will ſtrike amazement to their drowly ſpirits : 
I was advertis'd, their great general flept, 
Whilſt emulation“ in the army crept; 
This, I preſume, will wake him. | Exeunt. 


% 


— the performance of our leaving ſpleens,] The execution of 
995 and reſentment. JOHNSON, 


* — canonize us:] The hope of being ies as . 

is rather out of its place at ſo early a period, as this of the Trojau 
War. STEEVENS, 

3 — emulation —] That is, envy, fadious contention. 

OHNSON, 

Emulation is now never uſed in an ill ſenſe; but Shakſpeare 

meant to employ it (o. | He has uſed the ſame with more propiicty 


t | V 3 
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SCENE III. x 
The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles' Tent. 
Enter THERSITES. 


Tur. How now, Therſites? what, loſt in the 


labyrinth of thy ſury ? Shall the elephant Ajax 
carry it thus? he beats me, and I rail at him: 0 


worthy ſatisfaction !' would, it were otherwiſe; 
that I could beat him, whilſt her ail'd at me : 'Sfoot, 
III learn to conjure and raiſe devils, but Il ſeg 
ſome iſſue of my ſpiteful execrations. Then there's 
Achilles, —a rare engineer.“ If Troy be not taken 
till theſe two undermine it, the walls will ſtand till 
they fall of themſelves. O thou great thunder- 
darter of Olympus, forget that thou art Jove 
the king of gods; and, Mercury, loſe all the ſer- 
pentine craft of thy Caduceus; if ye take not that 
little little leſs-than-little wit from them that they 
have! which ſhort-arm'd ignorance itſelf knows is 
fo abundant ſcarce, it will not in circumvention 
deliver a fly from a ſpider, without drawing their 


in a former ſcene, by adding epithets that afcertain its meaning: 
© —— fo every ſtep, 
* Exampled by the firſt pace that is fick 
© Of his ſuperior, grows to an envious fever 
„ Of pale and bloodleſs emulation.” MALONE. 

* — @ rare enginerr.] The old copies have— enginer, which 
wus the old ſpelling of engineer. So truncheoner, pioner, muliner, 
Jenner. Kc. MALONE, . 

5 — the ſerpentine craft of thy Caduceus;] The wand of 
Mercury is wreaihed with ſerpents, So Martial, Lib, VII. 
Epig. Ixxiv: 

Cyllenes celique FREY 8 facunds mini ler, 
Aurea cui torto virga dracoue viret, STEEVFXS« 


+ ww 
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and cutting the web. After this, the 
vengeance on the whole camp! or, rather, the 
bone-ache! 7 for that, methinks, is the curſe depen- 
dant on thoſe that war for a placket. * 1 have ſaid 


my prayers; and. devil, envy, ſay Amen. What, 
ho! my lord Achilles ! 


maſſy irons, * 


\ 


Enter PATROCLUS. 


Pats. Who's there? Therſites ? Good Therſites, 
come in and rail. 

Tarek, If I could have remember'd a gilt counter- 
feit, thou would'ſt not have ſlipp'd out of my con- 
templation : * but it is no matter; Thyſelf upon 


— without drawing their maſſy irons,] That is, without 
drawing their ſwords to cut the web, Fwy uſe no means but thoſe 
of violence. JOHNSON, 


Thus the quarto. The folio reads — the maſly irons. In the 
late editions iron has been ſubſtituted for trons, the word found in 


the old copies, and certainly the true reading. So, in King 


Richard III: 
« Put in their bands thy bruifig irons of wrath, 
++ That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 3 
© The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. MALONE. FR 


Bruiſing irons in this quotation, as Mr. Henley has well obſerved 
in loco, lignify —maces, weapons 'formerly uſed by our Engliſh 
cavalry, See Groſe on Ancient Armour, p. 53. STEEVENS. | 

—— the bone-ache!] ln the quarto, the Neapolitan bone-ache. 

 _JoHnsoN; 

" —— that war for @ placket.] On this occaſion Horace muſt 
be our expoſitor : 
fuit ante Helenam ****** teterrima belli 

Cauſa, 
Sat. Lib. I. iii. 10. STEEVENS. 

ln mine opinion, this remark enlumineth not the Engliſh reader, 
See mine handling of the ſame ſubjeR in the play of King Lear, 
AR III. fc. iv. Vol. XX. AMNER, 

*If I could have remember'd à gilt counterfeit, thou would, not 
bave Lipp'd out of my contemplation :] Here is a plain alluſion to the 


V4 


( 
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thyſelf! The common curſe of mankind, folly and 


ignorance. be thine in great revenue! heaven bleſs 


thee from a tutor, and diſcipline come not near 
thee! Let thy blood be thy direction“ till thy death! 
then if ſhe, that lays thee out, ſays thou art a fair 
corſe, I'll be ſworn and ſworn upon't, ſhe never 
ſhrouded any but lazars. Amen, Where's Achilles? 
Park. What, art thou devout? waſt thou in 
prayer ? 
THER. Ay; the heavens hear me ! 


Enter ACHILLES. - 


| Acnit. Who's there? 
'PaTR. Therſites, my lord. 

ACHIL. Where, where? Art thou come? Why, 
my cheeſe, my digeſtion, why haſt thou not ſerv'd 
thyſelf in to my table ſo many meals? Come; 
what's Agamemnon ? 2 

TnER. Thy commander, Achilles; Then tell 
me, Patroclus, what's Achilles? 

Park. Thy lord, Therſites; Then tell me, I pray 
thee, what's thyſelf? 

Turk. Thy knower, Patroclus; Then tell me, 
Patroclus, what art thou? . 

PaTRr. Thou may'ſt tell, that know'ſt. 


counterfeit piece of money called a flip, which occurs again in 
Romeo and Juliet, Ad II. ſc. iv. and which has been happily il- 
luſtrated in a note on that paſſage. There is the ſame alluſion in 
Every Man in his Humour, AR II. ſc. vo WHALLEY. 


Let thy blood be thy direction — ] Thy blood means, thy paſſions; 
thy natural propenſities. See Vol. VIII. p. 330, n. 8. MALONE. 

So, in The Yorkſhire Tragedy: ** — for tis our blood to love 
what we are forbidden,” This word has the ſame ſenſe in Timon 
of Athens and Cymbeline, STEEVENS. 
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ACFIL. O. tell, tell. 


Tukk. I'll decline the whole queſtion. * 


Aga- 


memnon commands Achilles; Achilles is my lord; 


1 am Patroclus' kuower; and Patroclus is a fool.“ 

PATR. You raſcal! | 

TaxR. Peace, fool; I have not done. 

Acht. He is a privileg'd man, — Proceed, Ther- 
ſites. 4 

Tarr. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a fool; 
Therſites is a fool; and, as aforeſaid, Patroclus is 
a fool. | | 

Achill. Derive this; come. TS 

THrter. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to com- 
mand Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be commanded . 
of Agamemnon; Therfites is a fool, to ſerve ſuch 
a fool; and Patroclus is a fool poſitive, ? 

PaTR. Why am I a fool? | 

Tarts. Make that demand of the prover. * — It 
ſuffices me, thou art. Look you, who comes hers? 


? —— decline the whole queſtion. ] Deduce the queſtion from the | 


firſt caſe to the laſt, Ionxsox. 
See Vol. XV. p. 425, n. 7. MALONF. | 
6 Patroclus is @ fool. ] The four next ſpeeches are not in 
the quarto, JOHNSON, 
* ——'s foot poſitive. ] The poet is ſtill thinking of his gram- 
mar; the firſt degree of compariſov being here in his thoughts. 
| NM ALONE, 


of the prover, ] So the quarto. JOHNSON, 


The folio profanely reads, — lo thy creator. STEEVENS. 
There ſeems to be à profane alluſion in the laſt ſpeech but one 
ſpoken by Therkites, MALONE, 
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Enter AGAMEMNON, ULysSsEs, NESTOR, D1oMens, 
and AjAx. 

Actit. Patroclus, Vil ſpeak with nobody: — 

Come in with me, Therſites. [ Exit, 

THER.. Here is ſuch  patchery, ſuch juggling, 

and ſuch knavery! all the argument is, a cuckold, 


and a whore; A good quarrel, to draw emulons fac. 


tions,“ and bleed to death upon. Now the dry ſer- 

þigo on the ſubject!“ and war, and lechery, con- 

found all! l | 

Ad Au. Where is Achilles? 

Part. Within his tent; but ill-diſpos'd, my 
lord. 0 

As Au. Let it be known to him, that we are here. 


He ſlieut our meſſengers;ꝰ and we lay by 


7 — — {0 draw emulous ſaftions,] 1, e. envious, contending faQions. 
See p. 293, ti. 3. MALONE. 


Why not rival factions, fadions jealous of each other? 
STEEVENS, 


* Now the dry ſerpigo &c. ] This is added in the folio, 
5 JOHNSON, 


The ſerpzgo is a kind of tetter. The term” has already occurred 
in Meaſure for Meaſure. STEEVENS. 
9 He ſhent our meſſengers; ] i. e. rebuked, rated, 
WARBURION. 
This word is uſed in common by all our ancient writers. So, 
in Spenſer's Faery Queen, Book IV. c. vi: 
© Yet for no bidding, not for being ent, 
© Would he reftrained be from his attendement. 
Again, ibid : 
© He for ſuch baſeneſs ſhamefully him ſhent, * 
STEEVENS, 
The quarto reads — ſafe ; the folio — ſent. The correction was 
made by Mr. Theobald, Sir T. Hanmer reads —- He ſent us meſ- 


ſengers, I have great doubts concerning the emendation now 


Exil. 
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Our appertainments, viſiting of him: 
Let him be told ſo; leſt, perchance, he think 
We dare not move the queſtion of our place, 
Or know not what we are. 

PATR. | I ſhall ſay ſo to him. 

5 | | [| Exit, 

ULyss. We ſaw him at the opening of his tent; 
He is not fick. | | By | 

AJax. Yes, lion-fick, ſick of proud heart: you 
may call it melancholy, if you will favour the man; 
bat, by my head, tis pride: But why, why? let 
him ſhow us a cauſe. — A word, my lord. 

| [ Takes AGAMEMNON aſide. 

NesT. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 

ULyss. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him, 

Nrsr. Who? Therſites? 

Urrss. He. a 

Nxsr. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have 
loſt his argument, 

ULyss. No; you ſee, he is his argument, that has 
his argument; Achilles. | 

NesT. All the better; their fraction is more our 
with, than their faction: But it was a ſtrong com- 
polure, * a fool could diſunite. | | 

ULyss. The amity, that wiſdom knits not, folly 
may eaſily untie. Here comes Patroclus. 


adopted, though I have nothing ſatisfadtory to propoſe. Though 
ſent might eaſily have been mifprinted for ſhent, how could fate | the 
reading of the original copy) and kent have been confounded ? 
 MALONE, 
 —— compoſure. ] Se reads the quarto very properly; but the 
folio, which the moderns bave followed, has, it was a flroug coun» 
fel. Joaxson, | 
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Re-enter PATROCLUS. 


= NesT. No Achilles with him. 
* | ULyss. The elepbant hath joints, * but none for 
courteſy: his legs are legs for neceſſity, not for 
| flexure. 
' PaTR. Achilles bids me ſay — he is much ſorry, 
If any thing more than vour {port and pleaſure 
Did move your greatneſs, and his noble ſtate, + 
To call upon him; he hopes, it is no other, 
Bat, for your health and your digeſtion ſake, 
An after-dinner's breach.“ | 
AGAM. | Hear you, Patroclus ;— 


| 
| 
| 
| , * The elephant hath joints, &c.] So, in All's Loft by Luft, 1633: 
| * - Is the pliant? 
© Siubborn as an elephant's leg, no bending in her. 
. Again, in 4% Fools, 1605: 
. I hope you are-no elephant, you have joints. 

In The Dialogues of Creatures Moralyzſed, &c. bl. I. is meution 

of ** the ol-fawnte that bouyth not the knrys; a curious ſpecimen 
| of our early Natural Hiſtory. STEeEtveNs. 
| 6. —— ſtate, ] Perſon of high dignity ; ſpoken of Aga- 
memnon, JOHNSON, _ 

Noble flate rather means the ftately train of attending nolles whom 
you bring with you. Patroclus had already addrefled Agamemuon 
by the title of «+ your greatneſs.” STEEVENS, 

State was formerly applied to a ſingle perſon, So, in Wits, Fits, 
and Fancies, 1614: »The archbilhop of Grenada ſaying to the 
archbiſhop of Toledo, that he much marvelled, he being lo great 


| 
| a ſtale: would vilit hoſpitals —. ' 
| 


Again, in Harrington's "Tranſlation of Ariofto, 1591: 
, N „ The Greek demands her, whither ſhe was going, 
3 « And which of theſe two great Hates her keeps.“ 
Yet Mr. Steevens's interpretation appears to me to agree better 
with the context here, MALONE, pet 
5 — breath. ] Breath, in the preſent inſtance, ſtands for — 
breathing, i. e. exerciſe. So, in Hamlet: it is the breath» 


ing time of day with me. STEEVENS. 
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, 


We are too well acquainted with theſe anſwers : 

But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 

Cannot outfly dur apprehenſions. 

Much attribute he hath; and much the reaſon 

Why we aſcribe it to him: yet all his virtues,” — 

Not virtuouſly on his own part beheld, — - 

Do, in our eyes, begin to lole their glols ; 

Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholeſome diſh, 

Are like to tot untaſted. Go and tell him, 

We come to ſpeak with him: And you ſhall not fin, 

If you do lay — we think him over-proud, 

And under-honeſt; in ſelf-alſumption greater, 

Than in the note of judgement ;* and worthier than 
himſelf 

Here tend the ſavage ſtrangeneſs” he puts on; 

Diſguiſe the holy ſtrength of their command, 

And underwrite * in an oblerving kind? 

His humorous predominance ; yea, watch 

His pettiſh lunes,“ his ebbs, his flows, as if 


* Than in the note &c. ] Surely the two unneceſſary words — in 
tie, which ſpoil the metre. ſhould be omitted. SIeEVENS. 
7 — tend the ſavage ſtrangeveſs — ] i. e. ſhyneſs, diſtant be- 
haviour, S0, in Venus and Adonis : 
« Meaſure my flrangeneſs with my unripe years. 
Again, in Romo and Juliet: | 
8 I'll prove more true, 
„% Than thoſe that have more cunning to be range. 
To tend is to attend upon. MALONE. ; 
— underwrite — ] To ſubſcribe, in Shakſpeare, is to obey. 
JonnsoN, 
So, in King Lear: © You owe me no ſubſcription." STEEVENS., 4 
— in an obſerving kind — ] i. e. in a mode religiouſly at- W 
tentive, So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: | 
+ To do obſervence to a morn of May. STEEVENS. | X 
F His pettiſh luncs,] This is Sir T. Hanmer's emendation of — his 
pettiſh lines. The old quarto reads: 
His courſe and lime. | 
This ſpeech is unfaithfully printed in modern editions, 
Jonkxsox. 
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The paſſage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide, Go, tell him this; and add, 
That, if he overhold his price ſo much, 
We'll none'of him ; but let him, like an engine 
Not portable, lie under this report — 
Bring action hither, this cannot go to war; 
A ſtirring dwarf we do allowance give“ 
Before a fleeping giant: — Tell him ſo. 

Park. I ſhall; and bring his anſwer preſently, 

Exil. 


Ac au. In ſecond voice we'll not be ſatisfied, 
We come to ſpeak with him. — Ulyſles, enter.“ 
Exit ULvssrs, 


AJax. What is he more than another? 

Adu. No more than what he thinks he is. 

Ajax. Is he ſo much? Do you not think, he 
thinks himſelf a better man than 1 am ? 

AGAM. No queſtion. 

JA x. Will you ſubſcribe his thought, and ſay— 
he is! 


AGAaM. No, noble Ajax; you are as firong, as 


The quarto reads: 
His courſe and time, his es and flows, and if 


| The paſſage and whole ſtream of his commencement 
Rode on his tide. 


His lis commencement ] was probably miſprinted for this, as 
it is in a ſubſequent paſſage in this ſcene in the quarto copy; 
„% And how his filence drinks up fis applzuſe.” 


MALONE, 


3 —— allowance give —] Allowance is approbation, So, in King 


Lear : 


- $6 


if your ſweet ſway 
© Allow obedience.” STEEVENS. 


—— enter, | Old copies, regardleſs of metre, — enter vou. 
STEEVENS. 


4 
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valiant, as wiſe, no leſs noble, much more gentle, 
and altogether more tractable. 


Ajax. Why ſhould a man be proud? How doth 


pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 


AA. Your mind's the clearer, Ajax, and your 


virtues the fairer. He that is proud, eats up him- 


ſelf: pride is his own glaſs, his own trumpet, his 

own chronicle; and whatever. praiſes itſelf but in 

the deed, devours the deed in the praiſe. 
Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the en- 


gendering of toads.“ e 
Nxsr. And yet he loves himſelf: Is it not ſtrange? 


Aſide. 


Re-enter ULYSSES. 


Uryss. Achilles will not to the field to-morrow. 
AGcaM, What's his excuſe? 8 
Urvss. , He doth rely on none ; 
But carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe, 
Without oblervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar and in ſelf-admiſſion, 
AGaM. Why will he not, upon our fair requeſt, 
Untent his perſon, and ſhare the air with us? 
ULyss. Things ſmall as nothing, for requeſt's 
ſake only, „ 


* —— whatroer praiſes itſelf but in the deed, dtvours the deed in 
the praiſe, ] So, in Coriolanus * 

** —— Power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

* Hath not a tomb ſo evident as a chair 

++ To exto] what it hath done. MaLtone, 
—— the engen dying of toads. ] Whoever wilhes to comprehend 
the whole force of this allulion, may conſult the late Dr, Gold- 
ſmith's Hiflory of the World, end enimated Nature, Vol. VII. p.g92— 93. 

STEEVENS, 


—c 
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He makes important: Poſſeſs'd he is with greatneſs; 
And ſpeaks not to himſelf, but with a pride 

That quarrels at ſelfbreath: imagin'd worth 
Holds in bis blood ſuch ſwoln and hot diſcourſe, 
That, 'twixt his mental and his active parts, 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, ” 

And batters down himſelf: What ſhould I ſay? 
He is ſo plaguy proud, that the death-tokens of it! 
Cry — No recovery. . 

AGAM. Let Ajax go to him. — 

Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
"Tis faid, he holds you well; and will be led, 
At your requeſt, a little from himſelf. 

Urrss. O Agamemnon, let it not be ſo! 
We'll conſecrate the ſteps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: Shall the proud lord, 
J hat baſtes his arrogance with his own ſeam; * 


7 Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, ] So in Julius Ceſar : 
© The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
© Are then in council; an: the ſtate of man, 
© Like to a little kingdom, (ult:rs then 
© The nature of an inſurrection.“ MALONE, | 
He is ſo plaguy proud, &c. ] I cannot help regarding the vulgar 
epithet —plaguy, which extends the verſe beyoud its proper length, 
as the wretched interpolation of ſome fooliſh player. STEEVENS. 
9 —— the death tokens of it — ] Alluding to the decil:ve ſpots 
appearing on thoſe iufedted by the plague. So, in Beaumont aud 
Fletcher's Valentinian : 
„ Now, like the fearful to lens of the plague, 
„% Are mere fore-runners of their ends. STEEVENS, 
Dr. Hodges, in his Treatiſe on the Plague, ſays: „ Spots of a 
dark complexion, uſually called tokens, and looked on as the pledges 
or forewarnings of death, are minute and diſtin& blaſts, which bave 
their original from within, and riſe up with a little pyramidal 
protuberance,' the peſtilential poiſon chiefly collected at their baſes, 


tainting the neighbouring parts, and reaching to the ſurface. 
REED, 


* —— with lis own ſeam ;] Swine tm, in the north, is hogs 
lard. RITSON, 


——_ 
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And never ſuffers matter of the world 


Enter his thoughts, —lave ſuch as do revolve 
And ruminate himſelf, — ſhall he be of wand d 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 

No, this thrice-worthy and right-valiant lord 


' Muſt not ſo flale his palm, nobly acquir'd; 


Nor, by my will, aſſubjugate his merit, 
As amply titled as Achilles is, * 
By going to Achilles : 
That were to enlard his fat-already pride; 2 
And add more coals to Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion.“ 
This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid; 
And ſay in thunder Achilles, go to kim, 
NEsr. O, this is well; he rubs the vein of him. 
Aſide. 
Dio. And how his ſilence drinks up this applauſe! 
Aſide. 
Ajax, If I go to him, with my amd rit 
paſh pim 
Over the face: * 


See Sherwood's Engliſh and French Didionary, folio, 1650. | 
| MALONE, 
3 That were jo enlard Kc. This is only the well-known pro- 
verb—Greaſe @ fat ſow Kc. 10 a more ftately dreſs. STEEVENS, 
— — to Cancer, when he burns 
With enterlaining great Hyperiou.] Cancer is the Crab, a ſign 
in the zodiac, 

The ſame thought is more clearly expreſſed by Thomſon, whoſe 
words, on this occaſion, are a ſufficient illuftration of our author's : 
„Aud Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze.” STEEVENS. 

—— ['ll paſh him ; 
ws the face.] i. e. firike him with violence. So, in The 
Virgin Martyr; by Maſſinget, 1623: 
** —— when the batt'ring ram 
« Were fetching his career backward, to paſh 
„% Me with bis horus io pieces,” 


Von. XVI. X 
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AA. O, no, you ſhall not go. 
AJax. An he be proud with me, T'll pheeze his 


pride : © 
Let me go to him. 


ULyvss. Not for the worth” that hangs upon Our 


quarrel. 

Aj Ax. A paltry, inſolent fellow. 

Nxs r. How he deſcribes 
Himſelf! [Aſide, 

AJax, Can he not be ſociable ? 

ULrvss. The raven 
Chides blackneſs. [Afide, 

AJAX, I will let his hnmours blood. 


Again, in Churchyard's Challenge, 1596, p. g1: **— the pot 
which goeth often to the water comes home with a knock, or at 
length is paſhed all to, pieces. REED, 

0 ——— pheeze lis pride: ] To pheere is to comb or curry, 

| Jonxsox. 

Mr. Steevens has explained the word Feate, as Dr. Johnſon does, 
to mean the untwiſting or unravelling a knotted ſkain of filk or 
thread. I recolle& no authority for this uſe of it. To feize is 10 
drive away; and the expreſſion— I'll feize his pride, may fignify, 
I'll humble or lower his pride. See Vol. IX. p. 205, n. 2. 

: WHALLET, 

To comb or curry, undoubtedly is the meaning of the word here, 
Kerſey in his Didionary, 1708, ſays that it is a ſea-term, and 
that it ſignifies, to ſeparate a cable by untwiſting the ends; aud 
Dr. Johnſon gives a fimilar account of its original meaning. [See 
the reference at the end of the foregoing note. ] But whatever may 
have been the origin of the expreſhon, it undoubtedly ſiguified in 
our author's time to beat, knock, ſtrike, or whip. Cole in his 
Latin Did. 1679, renders it, flagellare, virgis c&dere, as he does 
to feage, of which the modern ſchool-boy term, to fag, is a cor- 
Tuption. MALONE, 5 

Not for the worth —] Not for the value of all for which we 
are fighting. JOHNSON. 8 

* I will let his humours r. the year 1600 a collection of 
Epigrams and Satires was publiſhed with this quaint title » II. 
letting of kumours blood in the head-vaine, MALONE, 
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Acau. He'll be phyſician, * that Thould be the 
patient. 1 Aide, 


Ajax. An all men 
Were o'my mind. 


ULYSS. Wit would be out of faſhion, 


| NT | [Afides 
Ajax. He ſhould not bear it fo; 
He ſhould eat ſwords firſt : Shall pride carry it? 
Nxs r. An twould, you'd carry half. [Afide. 


ULY5S: He'd have ten ſhares. 

bet Aſide. 

Ajax. I'll knead him, I will make him ſup- 
ple: 


NesTt: He's not yet thorough warm: force him 
with praiſes : 
Pout, in, pour in; his ambition is dry. [Afides 


s He'll be plyficiat,] Old copies — the phyſician, STEEVERS, 
* I'll knead him, &c.] Old copy: | | 
Ajax. I knead him, 10 make him ſupple, he's not yet 
thorough warm. 
Neſt. force him with praiſes : Ke. 

The latter part of Ajax's ſpeech is certainly got out of place, and 
ought to be aſſigned to Neſtor, as I have ventured to tranſpoſe it. 
Ajax is feeding on his vanity,. and boaſting what he will do to 
Achilles ; belt paſh him oer the face, he'll make him eat ſwords, 
he'll knead him, he'll ſupple him, &c. Neſtor and Ulyſſes lily 
labour to keep him up in this vein; aud to this end Neſtor craftil 
hints that Ajax is not warm yet, but mult be ctammed with mot 
fHattery, THEOBALD. | 

Neſtor was of the ſame opinion with Dr. Johuſon, whio, ſpeaking 
of a metaphyſical Scotch writer, faid, that he thought there 
was as much charity in helping a man down hill as up hill, if bis 
tendency be downwards.” See Boſwell's Tour to the Hebrides, third 
edit, p. 245. MALONE. | 

— force him — ] i, e. tuff him, Farcir, Fr. So again, in this 
Play: « — malice ſorced with wit.“ STERVENS. 
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_ Urvss. My lord, you feed too much on this dil. 
like. | [To AGAMEMNON, 


NEsr. Our noble general, do not do ſo. 
D1o. Yon muſt prepare to fight without Achilles, 


ULyss. Why, tis this naming of him does him 
harm. 


Here is a man—But 'tis before his face ; 
I will be filent. | 


Nxsr. | Wherefore ſhould you ſo? 
He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 


ULyss. Know the whole world, he is as valiant, 
AJax. A whoreſon dog, that ſhall palter * thus 


with us! 
I would, he were a Trojan! 
NesT. What a vice 
Were it in Ajax now 
 Urrss. If he were proud? 
Dio. Or covetous of praiſe ? 
ULyrss. Ay, or ſurly borne? 


Dio. Or ftrange, or ſelf- affected? 


ULyss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of 
{weet compoſure; 


He is not emulous,] Emulous is here uſed in an ill ſeoſe, for 
envious, See p. 298, n. 79. MALONE. 
. Emulous, in this inftance, and perhaps in ſome others, may well 
—_ be ſuppoſed to fignify — jealous of higher authority. 
STEEVENS, 
that ſhall palter —] That ſhall juggle with us, or Res 
* his engagements. So, in Jules Ceſar : 
„- what other band 
„% Than ſecret Romans, who have ſpoke the word, 
* And will not alter?“ MALONE, 
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Praiſe him that got thee, ſhe that gave thee ſuck : © 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fah'd. beyond all erudition: * 

But he that diſcip'in'd thy arms to fight, 

Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 

And give him half: and, for thy vigour, 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield“ 

To finewy Ajax. Fll not praiſe thy wiſdom, 
Which, like a bourn, * a pale, a ſhore, confines 
Thy {pacious and dilated parts: Here's Neſtor, — 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times, 

He muſt, he is, he cannot, but be wiſe ; — 

But pardon, father Neſtor, were your days 

As green as Ajax, and your brain ſo temper'd 
You thould not have the eminence of him, 

But be as Ajas. , 


+ AJAX. Shall I call you father? 


NesT. Ay, my good fon, ? 


3 .—— ſhe that gave thee ſuck: ] This is from St. Lule, xi. 27: 
«Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou haſt 
ſucked,” STEEVENS, 


. beyond all erudition :] Thus the folio, The quartos, 

erroneouſly; 
—— beyond all thy erudition. STEEVENS, | | 

7 Bull-bearing Mile lis addition yield — ] i. e. yield his titles, his 
celebrity for ftrength. Addition, in legal language, is the title 
given to each party, ſhewing his degree, occupation, &c. as eſquire, 
gentleman, yeoman, merchant,” &c. 

Our author here, as uſual, pays no regard to chronology. Milo 
of Croton lived long after the Trojau war. MALONE, 


s - — like a bourn,] A bourn is a boungary, and ſometimes 
2 rivulet dividing one place from another. So, in King Lear, 
AR III. ſc. vi: | 


Come o'er the bourn, Beſſy, to me.“ 


See note on. this paſſage. STEEVENS. 
Ajax. Shall I call you father ? 
Neſt, 4y, my good ſon.] In the folio and in the modern editions 
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Dio. Be rul'd by him, lord Ajax. 
ULyss. There is no tarrying here; the hart 
Achilles 


Keeps thicker. Pleaſe it onr great general 

To call together all his ſtate of war; 

Freſh kings are come to 'I roy : * To-morrow, 
We maſt with all our main of power ſtand faſt : 


And here's a lord, — come knights from eaft to 
weſt, 


And cull their flower, Ajax ſhall cope the beſt. 
Ad Au. Go we to council. Let Achilles fleep : 
Light boats ſail ſwift, though greater hulks draw 
deep. | [ Exeunt, 


4 


Ajax deſires to give the title of father to Ulyſſes; in the quarta, 
more naturally, to Neſtor. Johnson. 
Shakſpeare had a cuſtom prevalent aboyt his own time, in his 
thoughts. Ben Jonſon bad many whe called themſelves his ſons. 
STEEVENs, 
Cotton dedicated his treatiſe on Fiſhing to his father Walton ; 
and Aſhmole in his Diary abſerves—“ April 3. Mr. William Back- 
bouſe of Swallow field in com. Berks, cauſed me to call bim fa- 
lier thenceforward, " 
VAILLANT, 
* Freſh kings are come to Troy; %&c,] We might complete this 
imperfect verſe by reading: 


Freſh kings are come to ſuccour Troy: &c. 
So, Spevufer : 
To ſuccour the weak ſtate of fad affli ed Troy.“ 
Srrevzus. 


3 —— draw deep.) So, in the W ta this. play: — 
dcep-drauing barks." STEEVENS. 


IX, 
art 


to 
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ACT m. SCENE I. 
Troy. A Room in Priam's Palace. 


Enter PANDARUS and a Servant. 


Pan. Friend! yon! pray you, a word: Do not 
you follow the young lord Paris? 

Serv. Ay, fir, when he goes before me. 

Pan. You do depend upon him, I mean? 

SERV. Sir, I do depend, upon the lord. 

Pay. You do depend upon a noble gentleman ; I 
muſt needs praiſe him. 

SERV. The lord be praiſed ! 

Pan. You know me, do you not? 

SERV. Faich, fir, ſuperficially. 

Pan. Friend, know me better; I am the lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv. I hope, I fhall know your honour better.“ 

Pan, I do deſire it. 

SERV. You are in the ſtate of grace a 

Mu ſick within. 

Pay. Grace! not ſo, friend; honour and lord- 

ſhip are my titles: What muſick | is this? 


\ 


* I hope, I ſhall know your honour better.] The ſervant means 
to quibble. He hopes that Pandarus will become a better man 
than he is at preſent. In his next ſpeech be chooſes to underſtand 
Pandarus as if he had ſaid he wiſhed to grow better, aud hence 
the ſervant affirms that he is in the ſtate of grace. The ſecond of 
theſe ſpeeches has been pointed in the late editions, as if he had 
alked, of what rank Pandarus was, MALOXNE. 
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Serv. I do but partly know, fir; it is muſick in 
parts. 

Pan. Know yon the muſicians? 

Serv. Wholly, fir. 

Pan. Who play they to? 

| SERV, To the hearers, fir. 

Pax. At whoſe pleaſure, friend ? 

SERV. At mine, fir, and theirs that love mu- 
fick. 


PAN. Command. I mean, friend. 
Serv. Who ſhall 1 command, fir ? 


Pan, Friend, we underſtand not one another; I 
am too courtly, and thou art too cunning : At 
whoſe requeſt do theſe men play ? > 


SERV. That's to't, indeed, fir : Marry, fir, at 
the requeſt of Paris my lord, who is there in per- 
ſon ; with him, the mortal Venus, the heart- blood 
of beauty, love's inviſible ſoul, Rs» 


Pan. Who, my couſin Creſſida? 
SERV. No, fir, Helen; Could you not find ont 


that by her attributes? 


Pan, It ſhould leem, fellow, that thou haſt not 
ſeen the lady Creſſida. I come to ſpeak with Paris 
from the prince Troilus : I will make a compli- 
mental aſſault upon him, for my buſineſs ſeeths. 


SERY. Sodden buſineſs! there's a ſtew'd phraſe,” 


indeed! 


love's invifible ſoul,] may mean, the ſoul of love inviſible 
every where elſe. JOHNSON. 

s Sodden buſineſs! there's @ ſtew'd phraſe,] The quibbling 
{praker ſeems to mean that ſedden is a phraſe fit only for the flews. 
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Enter ParIs and HELEN, attended. 


Pan. Fair be to you, mylord, and to all this fair 
company! fair defires, in all fair meaſure, fair], 
guide them! eſpecially to you, fair queen! fair 
thoughts be your fair pillow! | 

HELEN. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 

Pan. You ſpeak your fair pleaſure, ſweet queen. 
— Fair prince, here is good broken muſick. 

Par. Yon have broke it, coulin : and, by my 
life, you ſhall make it whole again; you ſhall piece 
it out with a piece of your performance : — Nell, he 
is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

HEren. O, fir, —— © 98 8 

Pan. Rude, in ſooth; in good ſooth, very rude. 

Par, Well ſaid, my lord! well, you ſay ſo in 

A 

Pan. I have buſineſs to my lord, dear queen: — 
My lord, will you vouchſafe me a word? 

HELEN. Nay, this ſhall not hedge us out: we'll 
hear you ſing, certainly. 2 

Pax. Well, ſweet queen, you are pleaſant with 


Thus, ſays the Bawd in Pericles : — „The ftuff we have, a ſirong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are ſo pitifully ſodden. 
| | STEEVENS. 


1 —— in fits. ] i. e. now and then, by fits; or perhaps a quibble 

is intended, A fit was a part or diviſion of a ſong, ſometimes a 

firain in muſick, and ſometimes a meaſure in dancing. The reader 

will find it ſufficiently illuſtrated in the two former ſeoſes by Dr. 

Percy, in the firft volume of bis Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry : 

in the third of theſe fignifications it occurs in Al! for Noney, a 
iragedy, by T. Lupton, 1578: | 

„Satan. Upon theſe chearful words I needs muſt dance a fitte,” 

ENS | | STEEVENS. 
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me. — But (marry) thus, my lord, — My dear lord, 

and moſt eſteemed friend, your brother Troilus_ 
HELEN. My lord Pandarus; honey- ſweet lord, — 
Pan. Go to, ſweet queen, go to: — commend; 

himſelf moſt affectionately to you. | 
HELEN. You ſhall not bob us ont of our melody, 

If you do, our melancholy upon your head! 

| Pan, Sweet queen, {ſweet queen; that's a ſweet 


HELEN. And to make a ſweet lady fad, is a four 
offence. ES 

Pax. Nay, that ſhall not ſerve your turn; tha 
ſhall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I. care not for ſuch 
words; no, no. — And, my lord, he deſires you, 
that, if the king call for him at ſupper, you will make 
his excuſe. | 

HELen. My lord Pandarus, —— 

Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen ? — my very very 
{ſweet queen? 

Par. What exploit's in hand? where ſups he lo- 
night? | 2 

HELEN. Nay, but my lord. 

Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen? — My coplin 
will fall out with you. You muſt not know where 
he ſups.“ 


And, my lord, he deferes you, ] Here I think the ſpeech of 
Pandarys ſhould begin, and the reſt of it ſhould be addded to that 
of Helen, but I have followed the copies. JOYNSON. 

Mr. Rowe had diſpoſed theſe ſpeeches in this manner, Hanwer 
annexes the words, Aud to make a ſweet lady Kc. to the pie- 
ceding ſpeech of Pandarus, and in the reſt follows Rowe. 

; MALONE, 

9. You muſt not know where he ſups. &c.] Theſe words are in the 
quarto given to Helen, and the editor of the folio did not perceive 
the error. In like manner in AR II. ſc. i. p. 276, four ſpeccbc 
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Par, I'll lay wy life, with my diſpoſer Creſ- 
ſida. | | | 


belonging to different perſons are all in the quarto aſſigned to Ajax. 
„% Cobloaf! He would pun thee,” Kc. and in the laſl ſcene of the 
fame act, words that evidently belong to Meer are given to Ajax, 
See p- 307, n. 2. ] both in the quarto and folio. I have not 
therefore heſitated to add the words, You muſt not know where 
he ſups, to the ſpeech of Paydarus, Mr. Steevens propoſes to aſſi gu 
the next ſpeech, ++ Fl lay my life,” &c: to Heltx inſtead of Parts. 
This arrangement appeared to me ſo plauſible, that | once regulated 


the text accordingly. But it is obſervable that through the whole 


of the dialogue Helen ſteadily perſeveres in ſaliciiing Pandarus to 
fog: + My lord Panderus,” — . Nay, but my lord,” — Kc. I do not 
therefore believe that Shakſpeate intended ſhe ſhould join in the 
preſent inquiry, Mr. M. Maſon's objeQion alſo to fuch an ar- 
nagement is very weighty. „% Pandarus (he obſerves) in bis next 
ſpeech but one clearly addreſſes Paris, and in that ſpeech he calls 
Creſſida his diſpoſer.” In what ſenſe, however, Paris can call 
Crefida his diſpoſer, I ary altogether ignorant. Mr. M. Maſon 
ſuppoſes that Paris means to call Creſſida his governour or director, 
as it appears from what Helen ſays afterwards that they had been 
good friends.” | 

Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote — deſpiſer. What Pandarus ſays after- 
wards, that Paris and Creſſida are twain, ” fupports this con- 
jeture. | | | 
I do not believe that depoſer (a reading ſuggeſted below) was our 
author's word; for Creſſida had not depoſed Helen in the aſfedions 
of Troilus. A ſpeech in a former ſcene in which Pandarus (ays, 
Helen loves Troilus more than Paris, (which is in6fted on by au 
anonymous Remarker,) [Mr. Ritſon] proves nothing. Had he ſaid 
that Troilus once loved Heleu better than Creſhda, and afterwards 
preferred Creſſida to her, the obſetvation might deferve ſome 
attention. 

The words, —1'!i lay my life—are omitted in the folio. The 
words, You mufl not know where he ſups, —I bad Sir F. Hanmer 
had affigned to Pandarus. - MALONE, 

I believe, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, that Tau muſl not know 
where he ups, ſhould be added to the ſpeech of Paggarus ; aod 
that the following one of Paris ſhould be given to Helen. That 
Creſſida wanted to ſeparate Paris from Meles, or that the beauty 
of Creſſida had auy power over Paris, are circumſtances not evi- 
dent from the play. The one is the opinion of Dr. Warbunoa, 
the other a conj edute of Mr, Heath's. By giving, bowever, this 
line, — III lay my life with my diſpaſer Creſida, io Helen, and by 
chauging the word diſpoſer into depoſer, ſome meauing may be ob- 


* 
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PAN. No, no, no ſuch matter, you are wide; 
come, your diſpoſer is ſick. 


Par. Well, I'll make excuſe. 


Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why ſhould you ſay— 
Creflida ? no, your poor OPIN s ſick, 


Pas. I ſpy.* 


Pan. You ſpy! what do you ſpy? — Come, give 
me an inſtrument. — Now, ſweet queen. 


, HELEN. Why, this is kindly done. 


Pan. My niece is horribly in love with a thing 
you bave, ſweet queen. 


HELEN. She ſhall have it, my lord, if it t be not 
my lord Paris. 


Pan. He! no, ſhe'll. none of him; they two are 
twain, 


tained, She addreſſes herſelf, I ſuppoſe, to Pandarus, and, by her 
depoſer, means — (he who thinks ber beauty (or, whoſe beauty you 
ſuppoſe) to be ſuperior to mine. — But the paſſage in queſtion (at 
Arthur ſays of himſelf in King Jokn) is not worth the coil that 
is made for it. STEEVENS 


The dialogue ſhoul1 perhaps be regulated thus; 
„% Par. Where ſups he to-night? 
« Helen. Nay, but my lord, — 
„Pan. What ſays my ſweet queen ? 
„% Par. My coulin will fall out with you. To Helen, 
« Pan. You muſt not know wheie he ſups. [To Paris. 
„% Helen. I'll lay my life with my depoſer Crefſida. ' 

She calls Creſſida her dep»ſer, becauſe. ſhe had depoſed her in the 
affedions of Troilus, whom Pandarus in a preceding ſcene is ready 
to ſwear the lov'd more than Paris. RITSON. 

? — — you are wide; ] i. e. wide of your mark; a common 
exclamation when an archer miſſed his aim. So, in Speuſer 's Stats 
of Ireland: Surely he ſhoots wide on the bow-hand, and very 
far from the mark.” Sreevens. 

3 Par. I ſpy. ] This is the uſual exclamation at a childiſh game 
called Hic, /, hic. STEEVENS. 
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Heren. Falling in, after falling out, may make 
them three. * | 

Pan. Come, come, I'll hear no more of this; 
ru fing you a ſong now. 12 

HELEN. Ay, ay, pr'ythee now. By my troth, 
ſweet lord, * thou haſt a fine forehead. * 

Pan. Ay, you may, you may 

HELEN. Let thy ſong be love: this love will un- 
do us all. O, Cupid, Cupid, Cupid ! 

Pan. Love! ay, that it ſhall, Yfaith. 

Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but 
love. 


PAN, In good troth, it begins ſo : 


Love, love, nothing but love, flill more! 
For, oh, love's bow 
Shoots buck and doe: 
The ſhaſt confounds” 
Not that it wounds. 
But tickles ſtill the ſore. 


( Falling in, after falling out, kc, ] i; e. the reconciliation and 
wanton dalliance of two lovers after a quarrel, may produce 4 
child, and ſo make three of two. ToLLET. 

* —— ſweet lord, ] In the quarto — ſweet lad. JOHNSON. 

5 —— 2 fine forehead, ] Perhaps, conſidering the charaQer of 
Pandarus, Helen means that he has a forchead illuminated by erup- 
tions, To theſe Falſtaff has already given the ſplendid names of — 
broockes, pearls, and ouches, See notes on King Henry IV. Part II. 
Vol. XIII. p. 98, 79, n. 4. STEEVENS. | 

7 The ſhaft confounds — | To confound, it has already been 
abſerved, formerly meant io deſtroy. MALONE, 

—— that it wounds, ] i, e. that which it wounds, 


MUSGRAVE, 


* 
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Theſe lovers cry — Oh! oh! they die! 
Yet that which ſeems the wound tv kill, 
Doi turn ok! ok! to ha! ha! he! 
So dying love lives till:“ 
Oh! oh! a while, but ha! ha! ha! 
Oh! oh! groans out for ha! ha! ha! 
Hey bo! 
HrLen, In love, Tfaith, to the very ip of the 
noſe. 


Par. He eats nothing but doves, love; and that 
breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets hot thoughts, 


and hot thoughts W hot deeds, and hot deeds is 
love. 


Pa. Is this the generation of love? hot blood, 
hot thoughts, and hot deeds ? as Why, they are vi- 


pers: Is love a generation of vipers? Sweet lord, 
who's a-field to- day?“ 


9 Theſe lovers cry—Ok ! ok! they die! 
Yet that which ſcems the wound to kill, 
Deth turn 0k! oh! to ha! ha! he! 


So dying love lives flill:] So, in our autbar's Venus and 
Abri. 


« For I have heard, it [love] is a life in death, 
+ That laughs and weeps, and all but in a breath! . 
MALOKE, 


e 
The Wound io hill is tne billing * M. Mason. 
A paſſage in Maſſinger's Fatal Dowry may prove the apteſt cent 
went on the third line of this deſpicable ditty: 

«© Beaumelle, | Within. } Ha! ha! ha! 

„% Charalois: How's this? It is my lady's laugh— 

« When firſt I pleas'd her, in this merry language 

« She gave me thanks.” STEEVENS, 


* —— 4 generation of vipers? } Here is an apparent allafion to 
the whimſical phyſiology of Shakſpeare's age. Thus, ſays Thomas 
Lupton, in The Seventh Booke of Notabie Thinges, 4to. bl. I. 


The wound to kill may mean the wound that ſeems mortal. 
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pak. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, and 
all che gallantry of Troy: I would fain have arm'd 
to-day, but my Nell would not have it ſo, How 
chance my brother Troilas went rot? 

HELEN. He bangs the lip at ſomething; — you 
know all, lord Pandarus. 

Pan. Not 1, honey-ſweet queen. —T long to hear 
how they ſped to-day, — You'll remember your bro- 
ther's excuſe ? | 

Par. To a hair. 

Pan. Farewell, ſweet queen. 

Helen. Commend me to your niece. 

Pan. I will, fweet queen. Exit. 


[ 4 Retreat ſounded, 
Par. They are come from field : let us to Priam's 


hall, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I muſt woo 
ou 


To help unarm onr HeQtor: his ſtubborn buckles, 
With theſe your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 

Or force of Greekiſh ſinews; you ſhall do more 
Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 


« The female vyper doth open her mouth to receive y' gene- 
rative &c, of the male vyper, which receyved, ſae doth byte off 
his head. This is the manner of the froward generating of vypers.” 
And, after that, the young vipers that ſprings of the ſame, do cate 
or gnaw aſunder their mother's belly, therby comming or burſting 
forth, And ſo they (being revengers of theyr father's iuiurye] do 
kyll theyr owne mother. You may ſee, they were a towardly 
kynde' of people, that were called the gene.*@tion' of vipers, Sf, 
Matth, iii. 7, &c. STEEVENS. 
pan Is this the generation of love? & c. —— Sweet lord, who's 
a. fed to-day? | However Pan. may have got ſnuffled to the head 
of this ſpeech, no more of it, I am confident, than the laſt five or 
fix- words belongs to that chatzger. The reſt is clearly Helen's, 


R1T80N, 


- 
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HEIEN. Twill make us proud to be his ſervant 
Paris : 
Vea, what he ſhall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have; 
Lea, overſhines ourſelf. 
Pak. Sweet, above thought I love thee. * 
e [ Excunt, 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. ' Pandarus' Orchard. 
Enter PANDARUS and a Servant, meeting. 


Pax. How now? where's thy maſter? at ny 
couſin Creſſida's? 

SERV. No, fir; he ſtays for you to conduct bis 
thither. | 


— 


Enter TRoltus. 


Pax. O, here he comes. — How now, how now? 
To. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Servant. 
Pan. Have you ſeen my couſin? 

To. No, Pandarus: 1 ſtalk about her door, 
Like a ſtrange ſoul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me ſwift tranſportance to thole fields, 
Where I may wallow in the lily beds 
Propos'd for the deſerver! O gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupid's ſhonlder pluck his painted wings, 
— fly with me to Creſſid! 


y —— above thought J love thee.) So, in PIPE and Claire * 
She's cunning poſt man's thought. '* STEEVENS, 


— 
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PAN. Walk here i'the orchard, Tl bring her 

ſtraight. [ Exit PANDARUS. 
Tao. Iam giddy; expectation whirls me round: Soy 

The imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet 9 

That it enchants my ſenſe; What will it be. 

When that the watry palate taſtes indeed N 

Love's thrice-reputed nectar? death, I fear me; 

Swooning deſtruction; or ſome joy too fine, 

Too ſubtle-potent, tun'd too ſharp? in ſweetneſs, 

For the capacity of my ruder powers: 

I fear it much; and I do. fear belides, | 

That I ſhall loſe diſtinction in my joys; X 

As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps - 

The enemy flying. 


Re-enter PANDARUS. 


Pax. She's making her ready, ſhe'll come 
ſtraight: you muſt be witty now. She does fo 
bluſh and fetches her wind ſo ſhort, as if ſhe were 
fray'd with a ſprite : Flt fetch her. It is the pret- 
tieſt villain :=ſhe fetches her breath as ſhort as a 


new-ta'en ſparrow. [Exit PANDARUS. 
Tao. Even ſuch a paſhon doth embrace my bo- 
ſom: *® : 


My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulſe; 
And all my powers do their beſtowing loſe, 


* —— tun'd too harp — ] So the quarto, and more accurately 


than the folio, which has—and ioo ſharp. JOHNSON. 
The quarto has to inſtead of 4% MALONE, 


Even ſuck @ paſſion doth embrace my boſom;] So, in The 
Merchant of Venice: 


% raſh-embraced deſpair.” MALONE, 


Vok. XVI. | Y 
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Like vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring 
The eye of majeſty. | 


Enter PANDARUS and CRESSIDA 


Pax. Come, come, what need you bluſh? ſhame 
a baby. — Here ſhe is now: ſwear the oathsnow to 
her, that you have {worn to me. — What, are you 
gone again? you muſt be watch'd ere you be made 
tame, * muſt you? Come your ways, come your 
ways; an you draw backward, we'll put you ihe 
fills.— Why do you not ſpeak to her?mCome, 
draw this curtain, and let's ſce your picture.“ Alas 


3 Like vaſſalage at unawares encount'ring - 
The che of majefly. ] Mr Rowe ſecus to have imitated this pa- 
ſage in his Ambitious Stepmother, AQ 1: 
© Well may th' ignoble herd 
e Start, if with heedleſs Reps they unawares 
„% Tread ou the lion's walk: a prince's genius 
„ Awes with ſuperior greatneſs all beneath him.“ 
| ; STEEVENS. 


4 —— you muſt be watch'd ereyou be made fame, ] Alluding to 
the manner of taming hawks. So, in The Taming of a Shrew: 
«K« —— to watch her as we watch theſe kites.” STEEVENS. 


Hawks were tam'd by being kept from ſleep, and thus Pandarus 
means that Cre ſſida ſhould be tamed, MALONE. 


5 —— 7the fills. ] That is, in the ſhafts. Fill is a provincial 
word uſed in ſome counties for thills, the ſhaſis of a cart or waggon. 
See Vol. VIII. p. 41, n. 8. ; 

The editor ot the ſecond folio, for fills, the reading of ihe fut 
folio, ſubſtituted files which has been adopted in all the moderd 
editions. The quarto has files, which is ouly the more ancient 
ſpelling of fills, The words ++ draw backward” ſhew that the 
Origiual is the true reading, MALONE, 


Sir T, Hanmer ſupports the reading of the ſecond folio, by 
ſayiug— put you in the files, „ alludes to the cuſtom of putting men 
ſuſpeded of cowardice [i. e. of drawing backward, | in the middle 
Places.” STrEtvers., | f 


® Come, draw this curtain, and let's ſee your piflure, ] It ſhould 
ſeem from thele words that Creflida, like Olivia in Twelfth Night, 


«i 
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the day, how loath you are to offend day-light! an 
were dark, yon'd cloſe ſooner. So, ſo; rub on, 
and kiſs the miſtreſs.” How now; a kiſs in fee- 
farm ?* build there, carpenter; the air is ſweet.“ 
Nay, you ſhall fight your heatts out, ere I part you. 
The faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i'the 
river: go to, go to. 


was intended tb corbe in veil'd. Pindarus however had as uſual a 
double meaning. MALONE, 


7 So, ſo; rub on, and kiſs the miſtreſs. ] The alluſion is to bowling. 
What we now call {he jack, ſeems in Shakſpeart's time to have been 
termed the miflreſs. A bowl that kiſſes the jack or miſtreſs, is in 
the moſt advantageous ſituation. Rub on is a term at the ſame 
game, 80, in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 
1657: | a 
: Gs —— So, a fair riddance; 

„% There's three tubs gone; ['ve a clear way to the miffreſs;” 
Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602 : | 

« Mini. Since he hath hit the miſtreſs ſo often in the fore-game; 
we'll even play but the rubbers. 

„% Sir Vaugh. Play out your rubbers in God's name; by Jeſu I'l 
never bowl in your alley. MALONE, 

An inltance to the ſame effe& was long ago ſuggeſted in a note on 
Cymbeline, AR II. fc. i. STEEVENS. 

* —— 2 kiſs in fee-farm!] is a kiſs of a duration that has no 
bounds; a fee-farm being a grant of lands io fee; that is, for ever, 
reſerving a certain rent. MALONE. | 

How much more poetically is the ſame idea expreſſed in Corio- 
lanus, when the Jargon of law was abſent from our author's thoughts! 

10 5 kits, 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge!” Srrrvrus. 

9 —— build there, carpenter; the air is ſweet.) So, in Machith 

hy — doc approve | 
By his lov'd manſionty, that heaven's breath 
„Smells wooingly here.” STEEVENS. 

Tie faulcon as the lercel, ſor all the ducks i'the river : Pandarus 
means, that he'll match his niece againſt her lover for any bett. 
The tercel is the male bawk; by the faulcon we generally underſtand 
the female, THEOBALD. 


I think we ſhould rather read: — at the tercel =. Twurrr. 
In Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſeide, 1, iv. 410, is the following 
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Tao. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 
Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds : but 
ſhe'll bereave you of the deeds too, if ſhe call 
your aQtivity jn queſtion, What, billing again? 
Here's —In witneſs whereof the parties interchange- 
aby Come in, come in; Vil go get a fire. | 

Exit PAN DARUs. 

Cres. Will you walk in, my lord? 

Tao. O Creſſida, how often have I wiſh'd me 
thus? 3 
Cnks. Wiſh'd, my lord? The gods grant 0 
my lord! 

Tao. What ſhould they grant? what makes this 


ſtanza, from which Shakſpeare may have caught a glimpſe of 
meaning, though he has not very clearly exprefled it. Pandarus 
is the ſpeaker: . | 
„% What? God forbid, alway that eche pleſaunce 
« In o thing were, and in non othir wight; 
© If one can finge, anothir can well daunce, 
« If this be godely, ſhe is glad and light, 
« And this is faire, and that can gode aright; 
„% Eche for his vertue holdin is full dere, 
„% Both heroner and faucon for rivere.” , 

Again, in Fenton's Tragicall Diſcourſes, bl. I. 4to. 1567 : 
« —— how is that poſſible to make a froward kite a forward 
hawke to the ryver?” P. 159, b. 2 

Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that the meaning of this difficult paſſage 
is, „ I will back the falcon againſt the tiercel, I wilt wager that 
the falcon is equal to the tiercel. STEEVENS. - 


* —— the parties interchangrably —] bave ſet their hands and 
ſeals. So afterwards: © Go to, a bargain wade: ſeal it, ſeal hg 
Shakſpeare appears to have had here an idea in his thoughts that 
he bas often expreſs'd. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

% But my kiſſes bring again, 
© Seals of love, but ſeal d in vain,” 
Again, in bis Venus and Adonis: | 
„ Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted, 
„% What bargains may I make, ſtill to be ſcaling?” 
| 8 Maroxx. 


R 
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pretty abruption? What too curious dreg elpies my 


{weet lady in the fountain of our love? 

Cres. More dregs than water, if my fears have 
eyes“. | — 

T Ro. Fears make devils of cherubins ; they never 
ſee truly. | ew 

Cres. Blind fear, that ſeeing reaſon leads, finds 
ſafer footing than blind -reaſon ſtumbiing without. 
ſear: To fear the worſt, oft cures the worſt. 

Tao. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all 
Cupid's pageant there is preſented no monſter,* 
Cats. Nor nothing monſtrous neither? 

Tro. Nothing, but our undertakings ; when we 
vow to weep ſeas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame 
tigers;* thinking it harder for our miſtreſs to de- 
viſe impoſition enough, than for us to undergo any 
difficulty impoſed. This is the moyſtruoſity in 
love, lady, — that the will is infinite, and the exe- 
cution confined ; that the deſire is boundleſs, and 


the act a ſlave to limit. 


Cres. They ſay, all lovers ſwear more perform- 
ance than they are able, and yet reſerve an ability 


3 —— if my fears have eyes. ] The old copies have—tears. Core 
tected by Mr. Pope. MALONE, * 

—— n0 fear: in all Cupid's pageant there is preſented no 
monſter, ] From this paſſage, however, a Fear appears to have been 
a perſonage in other pageants; or perhaps in our ancient Moralities, 


To this circumſtance Aſpatia alludes in The Maid's Tragedy: 


© ——and then a Fear: | , 
© Do that Fear bravely, wench." ; 
See alſo Antony and Cleopatra, Ad II. ſc. ii. SrExvkxs. 


F —— weep ſeas, live in fire, cat rocks, tame tigers; ] Here we 
have, not a Trojan prince talking to his miftreſs, but Orlando 
Furioſo 9 that he will endure every calamity that can be 
imagined; boalting that he will achieve more than ever knight per- 
formed. MALONE. 
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that they never perform; vowing more then the 
perfection of ten, and diſcharging -lels than the 
tenth part of one. They that have the voice of 
lions, and the act of hares, are they not monſter? 
TRro. Are there ſuch? ſuch are not we: Praiſe 
us as we are taſted, allow us as we prove; our head 
ſhall go bare, till merit crown it:“ no perfection 
in reverſion ſhall have a praiſe in preſent: we will 
not name deſert, before his birth; and, being born, 
his addition ſhall be humble.“ Few words to fair 
faith: Troilus ſhall be ſuch to Creſſid, as what envy 
can ſay worſt, ſhall be a mock for his truth; and 
what truth can fpeak trueſt, not truer than Troilus. 
CRESs. Will you walk in, my lord? 


| Re-enter PANDARUS. 


PAN. What, bluſhing ſtil!? have you not done 
talking yet? 

Cxks. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I dedi- 
cate to you. | | 

Pan. I thank you for that; if my lord get a boy 
of you, you'll give him me: Be trut to my lord: 
if he flinch, chide me for it. 


our head ſhall go bare, till merit crown it: ] I cannot 
forbear to obſerve, that the quarto reads thus: Our head ſhall go 
bare, till merit lover part no edles, in reverſion, &c, Had there 
been no other copy, how could this bave been correted? The 
true reading is in the folio. JoHnsOR. | 

7 —— his addition ſhall be humble. ] We will give him no high 
or pompous titles, JOHNSON. #5 

Addition is ſtill the term uſed by conveyancers in deſcribing the 
quality and condition of the parties to deeds, &c. Reev. 

* —— what envy can ſay worſt, ſhall be a mock ſor his truth; 
i. e. ſhall be only a mock for his truth. Even malice ( for ſuch is 
the meaning of the ward exvy) ſhall not be able to impeach his 
truth, or attack him in any other way except by ridiculing him 
for bis conſtancy, See p. 61, n. g, Malo, 
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Tao. vou know now your hoſtages; your uncle 8 
word, and ar firm faith. 

Pax. Nay, Vil give my word for her too; our 
kindred, though they be long ere they are woo'd, 
they are conſtant, being won: they are burs, I can 
tell you; they'll lick where they are thrown. 

Cres, Boldneſs comes to me now, and brings me 

heart: — 
Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and day, 
For many weary months. 

Tao. Why was my Creſſid then ſo bard to win? 

CRES, Hard to ſeem won; but l was won, my lord, 
With the firſt glance that ever Pardon me : 

If I confeſs much, you will play the tyrant. 

I love you now; but not, ll now, ſo much 

But I might maker i it: —in faith, Ilie; 

My thoughts were like unbridled children, grown 
Too headitrong for their mother: See, we fools! 
Why have I blabb'd ? who ſhall be true to us. 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves ? 

But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
And yet, good faith, I wiſh'd mylelf a man; 

Or that we women had men's privilege 

Of ſpeaking firſt. Sweet, bid me hold my tongue 
For, in this rapture, 1 ſhall ſurely ſpeak 

The thing I ſhall repent. See, ſee, your filence, 


Cunning in dumbneſs, * from my weakyeſs draws 


My very ſonl of counſel : Stop my mouth. 
Tro, And ſhall, albeit ſweet mulick iſſues thence, 


* —— they'll flick where they are thrown] This e has 
already 2 occurred in Meaſure for Meaſure: 


« Nay, friar, I am a kind of bur, I ſhall flick.” 
STEEVENS, 


* Cunning in dumbneſs,] The quarto and folio read Coming in 
dambnels. The emeudation was made by Mr. Pope, MALONE, 
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Pax. Pretty, ifaith. _ 
CrEs, My lord, I do beſeech you, pardon me; 
'Twas not my purpoſe, thus to beg a kiſs: 
I am aſham'd ;—QO heavens! what have I done? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. | 
Tuo. Your leave, ſweet Creſſid ? 
Pax. Leave! an you take leave till to-morrow 
morning, 
Caks. Pray you, content you. 
Tao. What offends you, lady? 
Cas. Sir, mine own company. — 
'TRo. | Jou cannot ſhun 
Yourſelf, | 
CRESs. Let me go and try: ? 
I have a kind of ſelf refides with you; 
But an unkind ſelf, that itſelf will leave, 
| To be another's fool. 1 would be gone :— 
| Where is my wit? 1 know not what 1 ſpeak.* 
Tuo. Well know they what they ſpeak, that 
ſpeak ſo wiſely. 
CRES. Perchance, my lord, I ſhow more craft than 
love; 


* 16 


ſe 


9 Let me go and try:] This verſe being imperfeR, I ſuppoſe our 
| | author to have originally written: 
Tet me go in, my lord, and try. STEEVENS. 


* ] have a kind of ſelf reſides with you;] So, in our author's 


123d Sonnet: 
66 


for I, being pent in thee, 
„% Perforce am thine, and all that is in me.” MALONE, 

A ſimilar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra: 
. „That thou, reſiding here, go'ſt yet with me.“ Kc. 


STEEVENS. 


5 — [ would be gone; — 


, Where is my wit? I know not what I ſprak.] Thus the quartos: 
The folio reads: 


To be another's fool. Where is my wit? 
| 4 would be gone. 1 bat: 1 know not what, MALONE. 
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And fell ſo roundly to a large confeſſion, 

To angle for your thoughts: But you are wiſe ; - 
Or elſe you love not; For to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's might ; that dwells war gods above.“ 


\ 


— Bu you are wiſe : 
Or elſe you love not; For to be wiſe, and love, 
Excteds man's might; &e. ] I read: 
but we're not wiſe, 
Or elſe we love not; to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's mig It 
Creſſida, in return to the praiſe given by Troilus to her wiſdom, 
replies: That lovers are never wiſe; that it is beyond the power 
of man to bring love and wiſdom to an union.“ JOHNSON, 
| don't think that this paſſage requires any amendment. Crefſhda's 
meaning is this; „ Perchance I fell too 1oundly to confeſſion, in 
order to angle for your thoughts; but you are not fo ealily taken 
in; you are too wiſe, or too indifferent; for to be wile and love, 
exceeds man's might,” M. MASON, 


— {@ Þs wiſe and love, 

Exceeds man's might; ] This is from Spenſer, Shepherd's Conyers 
March: 

© To be wiſe, and eke to love, | 
« Is granted ſcarce to gods above,” TyRWHITT. 

The thought originally belongs to Publius Syrus, among wboſg 
ſentences we find this: 

„% Amare & ſapere vix Deo conceditur,” 

Marſton, in The Dutch Courtezan, 1605, has the ſame thought, 
and the line is printed as a quotauon : 

„% But raging luſt my fate all ſtrong doth move; 
«© The gods themſelves cannot be wiſe and love." 

Crefiida's argument is certainly inconſequential : „ But you are 
'wiſe, or elſe you are not in love; for no one who is in love can be 
wiſe.” I do not, however, believe there is any corruption, as our 
author ſometimes entangles bimſelf in inextricable difficulties of 
this kind. One of the commentators has endeavoured to exiort 
ſenſe from the words as they ſtand, and thinks there is no difficulty, 
In theſe caſes the ſureſt way to prove the inaccuracy, is, to omit 
the word that embartaſſes the ſeutence. Thus, if, for a moment, 
we read: 

—— But you are wiſe: | 
Or elſe you love; for to be wiſe, and love, 
Exceeds man's might; Kc. 
the inference is clear, by the omiſſion of the word not : which is 


(As, if it can, I will preſume in you.) 
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Tao. O, that I thought it could be in a woman, 


To feed\for aye her lamp and flames of love;* 
To keep her conſtancy in plight and youth, 
Outliving beanty's outward, with a mind 

IJ hat doth renew ſwifter than blood decays !* 
Or, that perſuaſion could but thus convince me, 
That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the match” and weight 
Of ſuch a winnow'd purity in love; 

How were I then uplifted ! but, alas, 

I am as true as truth's fimplicity, _ 

And ſimpler than the infancy of truth. 


not a word of ſo little importance that a ſentenee ſhall have juſt the 
ſame meaning whether a negative is contained in it or taken from 
it. But for all inaccuracies of this kind our poet himſelf is un- 
doubtedly anſwerable, — Sir T. Hanmer, to obtain ſome ſenſe, u 
bitrarily reads: | 

A fign you love not. MALONE. 


5 To feed for aye her lamp &c. | Troilus alludes to the perpetual 
lamps which were ſuppoſed to illuminate fepulcbres : 
% ——— laſting flames, that burn | 
« To light the dead, aud warm th' unſruitful urn.“ 
See my note on Pericles, AR III. ſc. i, STEEveRs. | 
, ſrwifter than blood decays! ] Blood in Shakſpeare frequently 
means deſire, appetite, MALOKNE, 
In the preſent inftance, the word, blood has its common ſiguißca- 
tion. So, in Muck Ado about Nothing : 7 
„% Time hath not yet ſo dry'd this blood——.” STEEVENS, 
7 Might be affronted with the match — ] 1 wiſh ++ my integrity 
might be met and matched with ſuch equality and force of pure 
unmingled love.“ JOHNSON, | 


So, in Hamlets: | 
„% —— that he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
„ Afﬀront Ophelia STEEVENS. | 
* And fimpler than the infancy of truth, ] This is fine; and means, 
« Ere truth, to defend itſelf againſt deceit in the commerce of the 
world, had, out of neceſſity, learned worldly policy.” 
WARBURTON. 


# 


| | 
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Cates. In that I'll war with yon. 


Tao. O virtuous fight, 
When right with right wars who ſhall be moſt right! 
True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their rhymes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare,” 

Want fimiles, truth tir'd with iteration, '—— 
As true as ſteel,” as plantage to the moon,“ 


„ compare, i. e. compariſon. 80 Milton, Paradiſe Loft, 
B. III: | 
« Beyond compare the ſon of God was ſeen—. STEEVENS. 

* True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 

Approve their truths by Troilus : when their rhymes, 
Full of proteſt, of oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimiles, truth tir'd with iteration, -] The metre, as well 
2 the ſenſe, of the laſt verſe will be improved, I think, by reading: 
Want fimiles of truth, tir'd with iteration, —. 
$0, a little lower in the ſame ſpeech: 
Yet after all compariſons of truth. TyrwHITT, 


This is a very probable conjefture. Truth at preſent bas no 
verb to which it can relate, MALONE, 

* 4s true as ſteel, ] As true as fledl is an ancient proverbial ſimile. 
* it in Lydgate's Troy Book, where he ſpeaks of Troilus, L. II. 
ch. xvi: 

+ Thereto in love trewe as any ele. STEEVENS. 


Mirrours formerly being made of fieel, I once thought the mean» 
ing might be, „ as true as the mirrour, which faithfully exhibits 
every image that is preſented before it.“ But I now think with 
Mr. Steevens, that—4s true as feel was merely a proverbial ex- 
preſſion, without any ſuch alluſion. A paſſage in an old piece 
entitled The Pleaſures of Poetry, no date, but printed in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, will admit either interpretation: 

„ Behold in her the lively glaſſe, 

© The pattern, true os feel.“ MaLonE. 


—— 6s plantageto the moon,] Alluding to the common opinion 
of the influence the moon has over what is planted or ſown, which 
was therefore done in the increaſe : | 
Rite Latonæ puerum canentes, 
Rite creſcentem face nodtilucam, 
** Proſperam frugum, ——." Hor. Lib. IV. Od. vi. 

W ARBURTON. 


Plantage is not, I believe, a general term, but the herb which 
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As ſun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant,* as earth to the center, 
Yet, after all compariſons of truth, 
As truth's authentick author to be cited,* 
As true as Troilus ſhall crown up the verſe, * 
And ſanctify the numbers. 

Caks. | Prophet may you be! 
If I be falſe, or ſwerve a hair from truth, 


When time is old and hath forgot itſelf, 


When water-drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up,” 


we now call plantain, in Latin, flantago, which was, I ſuppoſe, 
imagined to be under the peculiar influence of the moon. JoHxs0x, 
Shakſpeare ſpeaks of plantain by its common appellation in 

Romeo and Juliet; and yet in Sapho and nde Mandrake is 
called Mandrage : 

„% Sow next thy vines mandrage.” 
From a book entitled The profitable Art of Gardening, xc. by 
Tho. Hill, Londoner, the third edition, printed in 1579, U learn, 
that neither ſowivg, planyng, nor crafting, were ever undertaken 
without a ſcrupulous attention to the encreaſe or waning of the 
moon. — Dryden does not appear to have underſtood the pallage, 
and has therefore altered it thus: 

As true as flowing tides are lo the moon. STEEVENS. 


This may be fully illuftrated by a quotation from Scott's Diſ- 
coverie of Wilchcraft: The poore huſbandman perceiveth that 
the increaſe of the moone maketh plants frutefull: ſo as in tbe full 
moone they are in the beſt firength; decaieing in the wane; and in 
the conjunction do utterlie wither and vade.” FARMER. 


4 As iron to adamant,] So, in Greene's Tu Quoque, 1614: 
© As true to thee as, feel to adamant.” MALONE. 


5 4s truth's authentick author 10 be cited,] Troilus ſhall crown {ir 
verſe, zs a man to be cited as the authentick autor of truth ; 2s one 
whoſe proteſtations were true to a proverb, JOHNSON, 

* —— crown uf the verſe,] i. e. conclude it. Finis coronat . 

| ny STFEEVENS, 

7 And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up,] So, in K. Rickard II: 
quarto, 1598: 

And almoſt ſhoulder'd in this ſwallowing gulph 
++ Of blind ſorgetjuineſs and dark oblivion,” MALONE. 


De! 
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And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 

To duſty nothing; yet let memory, 

From falſe to falſe, among ſalſe maids in love, 

Upbraid my falſehood ! when they have ſaid—as 
+ falſe | | | 

As air, as water, wind, or ſandy earth, 

As fox to lamb, as wolf to heiter's call, 

Pard to the hind, or ſtep-dame to ber ſon; 8 

Yea, let them ſay, to flick the heart of falſehood, 


As falſe as Creſſid. | 

Pan; Go to, a bargain made: ſeal it, ſeal it; 
]'ll be the wimeſs.— Here I hold your hand; here, 
my couſin's. If ever you prove falſe one to an- 
other, fince I have taken ſuch pains to bring you 
together, let all pitiful goers-between be ca!l'd to 
the world's end after my name, call them all— 
Pandars; let all conſtant men“ be Troiluſes, all falſe 


' — — conſtant nen — ] Though Sir T. Hanmer's emendation 
{ inconftant ] be plauſible, T believe Shakſpeare wrote—conflant, He 
ſeems to have been leſs attentive to make Pandar talk conſequentially, 
than to account for the ideas aftually annexed to the three names, 
Now it is certain, that, in his time, @ Troilus was as clear au 
expreſſion for à conflant lover, as a Creſſida and 6 Pandar were for 
@ jilt and a pimp. TxRWHITT. | 
1 entirely agree with Mr. Tyrwhitt, and am happy to have his 
opinion in ſupport of the reading of the old copy, from which, 
in my apprehenfion, we ought not to deviate, except in caſes of 
extreme neceſſity, Of the affertion in the latter part of his note 
relative to the conftancy of Troilus various proofs are furniſhed by 
our 1 88 So, in A Gergeous Gallery of Gallant inventions, xc. 
4to. 1578: | 
But if thou me ſorſake, 
As Creſſid that forgot 
„% True Troilus, her make, &c. 
Again, ibide > 
© As Troilus' truth ſhall be my ſhield, 
„% To kepe my pen from blame, 
© So Creſhd's crafte ſhall kepe the field, 
„% For to reſound thy ſhame.” 5 
Mr. M. Maſon objects, that confant cannot be the true reading, 


* 
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women Creſſids, and all brokers-between Pandatz 
ſay, amen. 


Tro. Amen. 
. Cres, Amen. 
Pax. Amen. Whereupon I will ſhow you x 
chamber and a bed,* which bed, becauſe it ſha 


not ſpeak of your. pretty encounters, preſs it t 
death : away. 8 | 


And Cupid grant all tongue-ty'd maidens here, 
Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this geer! 


[ Exeunt, 


becauſe Pandarus has already ſuppoſed that they ſhould both prore 
falſe to each other, and it would therefore be abſurd for him 10 
ſav that Troilus ſhould be quoted as an example of conflancy, But 
to this the anſwer is, that Shakſpeare himſelf knew what the 
event of the ſtory was, and who the perſon was that did prove 
falſe; that many expreſſions in his plays have dropped from him 
in conſequence of that knowledge that are improper in the mouth 
of the ſpeaker ; and that in his licentious mode of writing, the 
words, ** if ever you prove falſe to one another,” may mean, not, if 
you both prove falſe, but, if it ſhould happen that any falſkood or 


breach of faith ſhoild diſunite you who are now thus attached to wack 


other, This mightand did happen, by one of the parties proviag 
falſe, and breaking her engagement. 
The modern editions read—if ever you prove falſe {o one another; 
but the reading of the text is that of the quarto and folio, and was 
the phraſeoldgy of Shakſpeare s age. MALONE. 
It is clearly the intentioa of the poet that this imprecation 
ſhould be ſuch a one as was verified by the event, as it is in part 
to this very day. But neither was Troilus ever uſed to denote 
an inconſlant lover, nor, if we believe the ſtory, did he ever deſerve 
the charadetr, as both the others did in truth deſerve that ſhame 
here imprecated upon them. Beſides, Pandarus, ſeems to adjuſt 
his imprecation to thoſe of the other two preceding, juſt as they 
dropped from their lips ; as falſe Creſſid, and conſequently 4t 
true (or as conſtant) as Troilus, HEATH. | 
% —— and a bed,] Theſe words are not in the old copy, but 
what follows ſhews that they wete inadvertently omitted. 
MALOXE. 
This deficiency was ſupplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. He reads, 
however, *+* ——a chamber with a bed; which bed, becauſe” Kc. 
| | STEEVENS, 


rs | 
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SCENE U.. 
The Grecian Camp. 


* 


Enter AGAMENMNON, ULvssEs, Diouxprs, Nxsron, 
AJAX, MENELAUs, and CALCHAS. 


Cl. Now, princes, for the ſervice 1 have done 
| 70% FOE 
The advantage, of the time prompts me aloud 
To call for recompenſe. Appear it to your mind,? 
That, through the fight I bear in things, to Jove* 
1 have abandon'd Troy,“ left my poſſeſſion, 


— Ibar it to your mind,] Sir Thomas ' Hanmer, very 
properly in my opinion, reduces this line to meaſure, by reading: 
— eat it 10 y0u,-, STEEVENS. | | 
* — through the fight 1 bear in things, to Jove &c.] This paſſage 
in all the modern editions is ſilently depraved, and printed thus: 
—— through the fight 1 bear in things to COME, , 
The word is ſo printed what nothing but the ſenſe can determine 
Whether it be {ore or Jove. I believe- that the editors read it as 
love, and therefore made the alteratiou to obtain ſome meaning, 
| Jonssox. 
I do not perceive why love, the clear and evident reading of 
both the quartos aud folios, ſhonld be paffed over without ſome 
attempt to explain it. In wy opinion it may figpiſy—+* Ns longer 
allifting Troy with my ;;lvice, I have left it to the dominiou of 


love, to the conſequences ot the amour of Paris and Helen.” 


"'STEEVENS, 


? That, through the fight I bear in things, to Jove 

I have abandon'd Troy, &c. | This reaſoning perplexes Mr. Theo- 
bald; e He foreſaw his country was undone; he ran over to the 
Greeks; and this he makes a merit of ( ſays the editor). 1 own (con- 
tioues he) the motives of his oratory ſeem to be ſomewhat perverſe 
and unnatural., Nor do I know how to reconcile it, unleſs our port 
purpolely intended to wake Calchas ac the part of a ue rie, 
and ſo from motives of ſelf.intereſt infinuace the merit of fervice,” 
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Incurr'd a traitor's name; expos'd myſelf, 


The editor did not know how to reconcile this. Nor I neither. 


For I do not know what he means by “ the motives of hi; 
. oratory,” or, from motives of ſelf-intereſt to inſiuuate merit.“ 


But if he would infinuate, that it was the poet's deſign to mate 
his prieſt ſelf.intereſted, and to repreſent to the Greeks that wha 
he did for his own preſervation, was done for their ſervice, he i; 
miſtaken, Shakfpeare' thought of nothing fo filly, as it would he 
to draw his prieft a knave, in order to make him talk like a fonl, 
Though that 'be the fate which generally attends their abuſer, 
But Shakſpeare was no ſuch; and conſequently wanted not this 
cover for dulueſs. The perverſeneſs.is all the editor's own, who 
interprets, Oe. "1 

— — through the fight I have in things te come, 

I have abandon'd Troy — — 


to ſignify, „ by my power of preſcience finding my country muſt 
be ruined, I have therefore abandoned it to ſeek refuge with vou!“ 
whereas the true ſenſe is, „Be it known unto you, that on gc- 
count of a giſt or faculty I have of ſeeing things to come, which 
faculty I ſuppoſe would be efteemed by you as acceptable and 
uſeful, I have abandoned Troy wy native country.” I hat he 
could not mean what the editor ſuppoſes, appears from theſe con. 
fiderations : Firſt if he had repreſented himſelf as running from a 
falling city, he could never have ſaid: 

«© I have——expos'd myſelf, 

„% From certain and pofleſs'd conveniencies, 

„ To doubtful fortunes; ——," 


Secondly, the abſolute knowledge of the fall of Troy was a ſeeret 


hid from the inferior gods themſelves; as appears from the poetical 


hiſtory -of that war. It depended on many contingencies, whoſe 
exiſtence they did not foreſee. All that they knew was, that if 
ſuch and ſuch things happened, Troy would fall, And this ſecret 
they communicated to Caffandra only, but along with it, the fate 
not to be believed, Several others knew each a ſeveral part of the 


ſecret; one, that Troy could not be taken unleſs Achilles went to 


the war; another, chat it could not fall while it had the palladium; 
and ſo on. But the ſecret, that it was abſolutely to fall, was 
known to none.——The ſenſe here given will admit of no diſpute 
amongſt thoſe who know how acceptable a ſeer was amongſt the 
Greeks. So that this Calchas, like @ true prieft, if it needs muſt 
be ſo, went where he could exerciſe his profeſſion with moſt ad- 
vantage, For it being much leſs common amongſt the Greeks thin 
the Aſiatics, there would be a greater demand for it. 

WARBURTON, 


I am afraid, that after all the learned commentator's efforts 
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From certain and poſſeſs'd'conveniences, _ _ 
To doubtful fortunes; fequeſt'ring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, cuſtom, and condition, 
Made tame and moſt familiar to my nature; 
And here, to do you ſervice, am become 

As new into the world,“ ſtrange, unacquainted: 


to clear the argument of Calchas, it will flill appear liable to 
objetion; nor do | diſcover more to be urged in his defence, than 
that though bis ſkill in divination determined him to leave Troy, 
yet that he joined himſelf to Agamemnon and his army by uncon- 
firained good-will; and though he came as a fugitive eſcaping from 
deſtruction, yet bis ſervices after his reception, being voluntary 
and important, deſerved reward. This argument is not regulatly 
and difinaly deduced, but this is, I think, the beſt explication. . 
that it will yet admit, JOHNSON, | 


In p. 224, n. 5, an account has been given of the motives 
which induced Calchas to abandon Troy, The ſervices to which 
be alludes, a ſhort quotation from Lydgate will ſufficiently ex- 
Plain, Auncient Hiſt. te. 1555; 

He enired into the oratorye,— 

And beſily gan to knele and praye, 

And his thirgs devoutly for to ſaye, 

„Aud to the god crye and call full ſtronge; 

„% And for Apollo would not tho prolonge, 

Sodaynly his anſwere gan attame, 

And ſayd Calchas twies by his name; 

« Be right well ware thou ne tourne agayne 

« To Troy towne, for that were but in vayne; 

«+ For finally lerne this thynge of me, | 

In ſhorte tyme it {hall deſtroyed be: 

This is in ſooth, whych may not be denied. 

© Wherefore I will that thou be alyed 

„Wich the Greekes, and with Achilles go 

© To them anone; my will is, it be fo:— 

% For thou lo them ſhall be neteſſary, 

In counſeling and in giving rede, 

% And be right helping to their good ſpede.” 

Mr. Theobald thinks it ſtrange tbat Calchas ſhould claim any 
merit from having joined the Greeks after he had ſaid that he knew 
his country was undone ; but there is no iuconfiſtency : he bad leſt, 
from whatever cauſe, what was dear to him, his couutty, friends, 
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1 do beſeech you, as in way of taſte, 
To give me now a little benefit, | 
Out of thoſe many regiſter'd in promiſe, 
Which, you ſay, live to come in my behalf, 
Acay. What would'ſt thou of us, Trojan ? make 
demand. 


Cat. You have a Trojan priſoner, call'd Antenor, 


Yeſterday took; Troy holds him very dear. 

Oft have you (often have you thanks therefore,) 
Defir'd my Creſſid in right great exchange, 
Whom Troy hath ill deny'd : But this Antenor, 
I know, is ſuch a wreſt in their affairs, 


children, &c, and, having joined and ſerved the Greeks, was entitled 
to proteddion and reward. 

+ On the phraſe — 4s new into the world, (for ſo the old copy 
reads,) I muſt obſerve, that it appears from a great number of 
paſſages in our old writers, the word into was formerly often uſed 
in the ſenſe of unto, as it evidently is here, In proof of this 
afſertion, the following paſſages may be adduced : 

„lt was a pretty part in the old church-playes when the nimble 
Vice would ſkip up nimbly like a jackanapes into the devil's necke, 
and ride the devil a courſe.” Harſnet's Declaration of Popiſh Im- 
poſtures, 4to. 1602. | 

Again, in a letter written by J. Paſton, July 8, 1468; Pofon 
Letters, Vol. II. p. 5: —— and they that have juſted with him 
into this day, have been as richly beſeen,“ Kc. 

Again, in Lancham's Acconnt of the Enterlainment af Kenelworth, 
3595: «6 what time it pleafed her to ryde forth into the chaſe, 
to hunt the bart of fors z which found, anon, Kc. | 

Chaſe indeed may mean here, the place in which the queen 
hunted ; but I believe it is employed in the more ordinary ſenſe. 

Again, in Daniel's Civil Warres, Book IV. ſt. 72, edit. 16025 

© She doth confpire to have him made away, — 
© Thruſt thereinlo not only with her pride, 
„But by ber father's counſell and conſent." 
Again, in our author's All's well that ends well : 
„%- ſtay at home, 
„% And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt.” MALONE. 

5 —— ſuch a wreſt in their affairs, ] According to Dr. Johnſon, 

| who quotes this line in his Dictionary, the meanjog is, chat the 
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That their negociations all muſt ſlack, 

Wanting bis manage ; and they will almoſt 

Give us a prince of blood, a fon of Priam, 

In change of him: let him be ſent, great princes; 
And he ſhall buy my daughter; and her preſence 
Shall quite ſtrike off all ſervice 1 have done, 

lo moſt accepted pain. * 


laſs of Antenor is ſuch a violent diflortion of their affairs, &c. Hut 
as in a former ſcene p. 257. See n. 6, ] we had o'er-refted for 
o'er-wreſled, ſo hete | firongly ſuſpect wreft has been printed in- 
ſtead of reſt. Antenor'is ſuch a ffay or ſupport of their affairs, &c. 
All the ancient Engliſh maſkets had 7% by which they wert 
ſupported. The ſubſequent words —wanting his manage — appeat 
to me to confirm the emendation. To ſay that Antenor kimſelf 
{for ſo the palſage runs, not the loſs of Antenor, ] is a violent dif- 
tortion of the T10jan negotiations, is little better than nonſeuſe, 

X ; MALONE, 


I have been informed that a wre auciently ſignified a ſort of 
luning-hammer, by which the ſtrings of ſome muſical inſtruments 
Were Fieses or wrefied up to their proper degree of tenſion. Au- 
tenor's advice might be ſuppoſed to produte a congenial effed on 
the Trojan councils, which otherwiſe 

* — muſt fact, : 
„ Wanting his manage; — —. STEEVENS. 

Wreft is not miſptinted for reff, as Mr. Malone ſuppoſes in his 
corredion of Dr. lohnſou, who has ceftainly miſtaken the ſenſe 
of tl..s word, It means an inſtrument for tuning the harp by 
drawing up the ſtrings. Laueham, in bis Letter from Kenelworth, 
p. 50, deſcribing a minſtrel, ſays, „bis harp in good grace de- 
8 before him; his wreaft tyed to a green lace and hanging 
7.“ And again, in Wynne's Hiſtory of the Gwedir family: „ And 
ſetting forth vety early before day, unwittingly carried upon his 
Hager the ret of lis coſen's harper.” To wreft, is to wind, See 
Minſheu's Didionaty. The form of the wreſf may be ſeen in 
ſome of the illuminated ſervice books, whetein David is repre- 
ſented playing on his harpz in the Second Part of Mu ſenna's 
Hormonics, p. 69z and in tbe Syntagmel/s of Pretorius, Vol. II. 
Fig. xix. Dovuce. | . 

* In moſt accepted pain. } Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Warburton 
after him, zead: ; 

In moſt accepled pay. 8 
They do not feem to underſtand the confirudion of the paffage. 
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AA. Let Diomed bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither; Calchas ſhall have 
W hat he requeſts of us. Good Diomed, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchange: 

Withal, bring word—if Hector will to-morrow 
Be anſwer'd in his challenge: Ajax is ready. 
Dio, This ſhall I undertake; and 'tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 
[ Exeunt DIOMEDEs and CALCHAs, 


Enter ACHILLES and PATROCLUS, before their Tent, 


UrLvss. Achilles ſtands i'the entrance of his 

tent;  _ 

Pleaſe i it our general to paſs ſtrangely by him, 

As if he were forgot; —and, princes all, 

Lay negligent and looſe regard upon him :— 

I will come laſt: Tis like, he'll queſtion me, 

Why ſuch unplaufive eyes are bent, why turn'd on 

him : 7 EDS. 

If ſo, I have derifion med'cinable, 

To uſe between your ſtrangeneſs and his pride, 

Which his own will ſhall have deſire to drink; 

It may do good: pride bath no other glaſs 

To ſhow itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 
Acan. We'll execute your purpoſe, and put on 


Her preſence, ſays Calchas, ſhall flrike off, or recompence the ſervict 
J have done, even in thoſe labours which were moſt accepted. 

OHNSON, 

7 Why ſuch unplanſive eyes are bent, why tuin'd on kim: If the 

eyes were bent on him, they were turn'd on bim. This tautology 

therefore, together with the reduvdancy of the lige, plainly ſhow 

that we ought to read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer: 
Why ſuck unplauſroe eyes are bent on him i——, STEEVENS. l 
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A form of ſtrangeneſs as we paſs along; 

So do each lord; and either greet him not, 

Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 


ACHIL. 9 725 comes the general to ſpeak with 
me ! 5 
You know my mind, I'Il fight no more 'gainſt Troy. 
AGAM. 3 25 ſays Achilles? would he aught with 
us ! þ 
NesT. Would you, my lord, aught with the general? 
ACHIL. - £ £ No. 
NesT. Nothing, my lord. | 
' AGAM, The better. 
[ Exeunt AGAMEMNON and NESTOR. 
AcHiL. Good day, good day. 
Mex. How do you? how do you? | 
[Exit MENELAUS. 


ACHIL. What, does the cuckold ſcorn me ? 
Ajax: How now, Patroclus? | 

ACHIL. Good morrow, Ajax. 
Ajax. Ha? 
Acht. Good morro w.“ 

AJAX. Ay. and good next day too. 


"od | Exit Ajax. 
Acht. What mean theſe fellows? know they 
not Achilles? 
Parz. They pals by ſtrangely: they were us'd 
to bend, 


" Good morrow. ] Perhaps in this repetition of the ſalute, we 
ſhould read, as in the preceding inflance, Good morrow, Ajax; 
or, with more colloquial ſpirit, —1 ſay, good morrow. Otherwiſe 

metre is defeaive, STEVENS. | 
Z 3 
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To ſend their ſwiles before them to Achilles; 
To come as bumbly, as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. 

Achil. What, am I poor of late? 
Iis certain, Greatneſs, once fallen out with for- 

tune, 

Muſt fall out with men too: What the declin'd is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others, 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the ſummer; 
And not a man, for being fimply man, 
Hath any honour; but honour” for thoſe honours 
T hat are without bim, as place, riches, your, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 
Which when they fall, as being ſlippery ſtanders, 
The love that lean'd on them as ſhppery too, 
Do one pluck down another, and together 
Die in the fall, Bat 'tis not ſo with me: 
Fortune and 1 are friends; 1 do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did poſſeſs, 
Save theſe men's looks; ; who do, methinks, find out 
Something not worth in me ſnch rich beholding 
As they have often given. Here is Ulyſſes; 


I'll interrupt his reading 
How now, Ulyſſes? 


Urxss. Now, great Thetis' ſon? 
AcHic. What are you reading? 
UrLvss, A Rrange fellow here 


Writes me, That man—how dearly ever parted,” 


7 —— but honour — ] Thus the quarto. The foliq reads - but 
honour d. MALONE. 
* —— how dearly ever parted, ] However excellently endowed, 
with however dear or precious farts enriched or adorned. 
OHNSON, 
Jobnſon's explanation of the word parted is juſt. So, in B. Jonſon's 
Every Man out of kis Humour, he deſcribes Macilente as a man 
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How ak in haviog, or without, or in, — 
Cannot make boaſt to have that which * bath, 
Nor feels not what he owes, but by refleQion; 
As when his virtues ſhining upon others 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 

To the firſt giver. 


ACHIL. This is not ſtrange, Ulyſſes, 
The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itſelf 
To others' eyes: nor doth the eye itſelf * 

(That moſt pure ſpirit“ of ſenſe.) behold itſelf, 
Not going from itſelf; but eye to eye oppos'd 
Salutes each other with each other's form. 

For ſpeculation turns not to itſelf,” 

Till it hath travell'd, and is marry'd there 
Where it may ſee itſelf: this is not ſtrange at all. 


ULvss, I do not ſtrain at the poſition, 
It is familiar; but at the author's drift: 


well parted; and in Maſhnger's Great Duke of Florence, Sanazarrs 
ſays of Lydia: 


« And I, my lord, choſe rather | 
© To deliver her better parted than ſhe is, 
„% Than to take from her.” M. MASON, 
bo, in a ſubſequent paſſage: 
„ uo man is the lord of any thing, 
« (Though in and of him there is much confiſting,) 
% Till he communicate his ports to others.” MALONE. 
» nor doth the eye itſelf &e, ] So, in Julius Ceſar: 
„% No Caſſius; for the eye ſees not itſelf, 
© But by reflexion, "7 ſome omer things.” STEEVENS. 
* To others' eyes - 
(That moſt pure ſpirit ke, ] Theſe two lines are totally omitted 
in all the editions but the firſt quarto. Pore. 
3 For ſpeculation turns not &c, } Speculation has here the ſame 
meaning as in Macbeth: 
© Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
„ Which thou doſt glare with.“ MALONE, 


2 4 
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Who. in his circumſtance,! expreſsly proves— 

That no man is the lord of any thing, 

(Though in and of him there be much conſilting,) 

Till he communicate his parts to others: 

Nor doth he of himſelf know them for anght 

Till he behold them form'd in the applauſe | 

Where they are extended; which, like * an arch, 
reverberates 

The voice again; or like a gate of ſteel 

Fronting the ſun," receives and renders back 

His figure and his heat. I was much rapt in this; 


And We ee ae here e 5 
The noknown Ajax.” berp 
Heavens, what a man is there! a very horſe; . 

idiot 


That has he knows not what. Nature, what things 
there are, 
Moft abje& in regard, and dear in uſe! 
What things again moſt dear in the eſteem, 
And poor in worth ! Now ſhall we ſee to-morrow, 
An act that very chance doth throw upon him, 
Ajax renown'd,* O heavens, what ſome men do, 


4 in his circumſtance,] In the detail or circumduQion of 
his argument. Jonxsox. 


* —— Which, ite] Old copies — who, like—. Correded 
by Mr. Rowe, MALONE. 
6 —— a gate of fleel 
Fronting the ſun. | This idea appears to have hack caught from 
ſome of our ancient romances, which often deſcribe gates of fimlar 
materials and effulgerce. STEEVENS. 
7 The unknown Ajax, ) Ajax, who has abilities which were never 
brought into view or uſe. JOHNSON. 
* — — Now ſhal! we ſee to-morrow, f 
An aft that very chance doth throw upon him, 
Ajax rengun' d.] I once thought that we ought to read renown. 
But by conſidering the middle line as parenthetical, the paſſage is 
lufficiently clear. MALONE, 


By placing a break after kim, the conſtrudion will be: — Now 


. 
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While ſome men leave to do! 570 

How ſome men creep in [{kittiſh fortune's hall, ? 
Whiles others play the idiots in her eyes! 

How one man eats into another's pride, 
While'pride is faſting * in his wantonneſs! 

To ſee theſe Grecian lords! — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the ſhonlder; 

As if his foot were on brave Hector's breaſt, 

And great Troy ſhrinking, *. 


we ſhall ſee to-morrow an af that very chance doth throw upon him — 
[we (hall ſee] Ajax renown d, HENLEY, 


9 How ſom: men creep in /kittiſh fortune's Ball,] To creep is to 


Ie out of ſight from whatever motive, Some men keep out of 


notice in the hall of fortune, while others, though they but play the 


idiot, ate always in ker ge, in the way of diſtindion. 
$ | Jonuns0N, 

I cannot think that creep, uſed without any explanatory word, 
can mean to | keep out of fight, While ſome men, ſays Ulyſles, 
remain tamely inafive in fortune's hall, without any effort to excite 
' her attention, others, &c. Such, 1 think, is the meaning. 


* —— falling —] Quarto. The folio has ſeafting. Either word 
may bear a good fſenfe, JOHNSON. | | 

I have preferred ſafling, the reading of the quarto, to frafling, 
which we find in the folio, not only becauſe the quarto copies are 
in general preferable to the folio, but becauſe the origival reading 
furniſhes that kind of antitheſis of which our poet was ſo fond. 
One man eats, while another ſafts. Achilles is he who fafls; who 


capriciouſly abftains from thoſe adive exertions which would fur- 


viſh new food for his pride. MALONE, | 
* And great Troy ſhrivking.] The quarto—ſhrieting. The folio 


has, leſs poetically, — ſhrinking. The following paſſage in the ſubſe- 


quent ſcene ſupports the reading of the quarto : 
„% Hark, how Troy roars ; bow Hecuba cries out; 
„% How poor Andromache ſhrills ber dolours forth; 
„ And all cry —HeRQor, HeQor's dead.” 

] prefer the reading of the folio. That the colleQive body of 
martial Trojans ſhouid ſhrink at fight of their hero's danger, is 
ſurely more natural to be ſuppoſed, than that, like frigbted women 
they would unite in a general /hriek. | 

As to what Caſſandra ſays, in the preceding note,—it is the fate 
of that lady's evidence—neyer 10 be received. STEEVENS, 


MALONEF, ' 


\ 
of 


ti 
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AcuiL. I do believe it: for they paſs'd by me, 
As miſers do by beggars; neither gave to me, 
Good word, norlook : What, are my deeds forgot? 

ULyvss. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great- Hd monſter of ingratitudes : | 

Thoſe ſcraps are good deeds paſt ; which are de- 
vour'd 

As faſt as they are made, forgot as ſoon 

As done : Perſeverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright: To have done, is to hang 

Quite ont of faſhion, like a ruſty mail 

In monumental mockery. Take the inſtant way; 

For honour travels in a ſtrait ſo narrow, 

Where one but goes abreaſt: keep then the path; 

For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, 

That one by one purſue: If you give way, 

Or hedge aſide from the direct forthright, 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all ruſh by, 

And leave you hindmoſt; — 

Or, like a gallant horſe fallen in firſt rauk, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

Oer run! and trampled on: Then what they do in 
preſent, | 


Tine hath, my lord, @ wallet at his back,] This ſpeech is 
printed in all the modern editions with ſuch deviations from the 
old copy, as exceed the lawful power of an editor, JOHNSON. 
5 ens to the adj rear,] So Hanmer, All the editors beſore 
him read — to the abjet, near. JOHNSON. 
6 Ofer-run &c.) The quarto wholly omits the ſimile of the 
horſe, and reads thus : 
And leave you hindmoſl, then what they do af preſen . 
The folio ſeems to have ſome omiſſion, for the ſimile begins, 
Or, like a gallant horſe ———, JOHNSON. 
The confirudion is, Or, like a gallant horſe, &c. you lie there 
for pavement — ; the perſonal pronoun of a preceding line being 
underſtood here. There are many other paſſages in theſe plays in 


4x. 
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Though leſs than yours in paſt, muſt o'ertop yours : 
For time is like a faſhionable hoſt, *' 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by the hand; 
"Po And with his arms our-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
| Graſps-in the comer :-Welcome ever ſmiles,” 
And farewell goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue 
; ſcek e 

Remuneration for the thing it was; 
For beauty, wit, | 

High birth, vigour of bone, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, — 
That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born gawds, 
Though they are madeand moulded of things paſt ; 
And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 4 
More laud than gilt o'er-duſted.® 


which a ſimilar ellipſis is found. So, in this play, p. 343: 
| —— but commends itſelf—, inſtead of « —— but it com- 
mends 1ifelf,” MALONE. : 

1 —— Welcome ever ſmiles, ] The compoſitor inadvertently re- 
peated the word the, which has juſt occurred, and printed -le 
welcome, Kc. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. 
| Maron. 

For beauty, wit, &c.] The modern editors read: 

For beauty, wil, high birth, deſert in ſervice, &c. 
I do not deny but the changes produce a more eaſy lapſe of 
numbers, but they do not exbibit the work of Shakſpeare. 
| OHNSON, 

Dr. Johnſon might have ſaid, —-the work of Shakſpeare as 
mangled by theatres, ignorant tranſcribers, and unſkilful printers, 
He has ſomewhere elſe obſerved, that perhaps we have not received 
one of our author's plays as it was originally written, STEEVENS, 

9 And give to duſt, that is a little gilt. ; 

More laud than gilt o'er-dufted. ] | The old copies —goe to duſt, ] 
In this mangled condition do we find this truly fine obſervation 
tranſmitted. Mr. Pope ſaw it was corrupt, and therefore, as I pre- 
fume, threw it out of the text; becauſe he would not indu/ge his 
pnvate ſenſe in attempting ta make ſenſe of it. 1 owe the ſouuda: 


<2 l 4 
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The preſent eye praiſes the preſent object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax ; 


Since things in motion ſooner catch the eye, The 
Than what not ſtirs. The cry went once on thee, 'Tis 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, Wi 
If thou would'ſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 1 
And caſe thy reputation in thy tent; 5 1 
Whole glorious deeds, but in theſe fields of late, Th 
Made emnlous miſſions mongſt the gods them: Kn. 
ſelves, Fin 
And drave great Mars to faction. Ke 
tion of the amendment, which I bave given in the text, to the 
fagacity of the ingenious Dr. Thirlby. I read: 
And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, ide; 
More laud than they will give to gold, ver- duſid. tran 
THEoBALD, whi 
This emendation has been adopted by the ſucceeding editors, fere 
but recedes too far from the copy. There is no other corruption pol 
than ſuch as Shakſpeare's incorreQneſs often reſembles, He has : 
omitted the article - to in the ſecond line: he ſhould have written: N 
More laud than to gilt 0'er-duſied. JOHNSON. 
Gilt in the ſecond line is a ſubſtantive. See Vol. XVII. p. 23t, ſon 
n. 7. po! 
Duft a little gilt means, ordinary perform ances oſtentatiouſſy diſ- 
played and magnified by the favour of friends and that admiration the 
of novelty which prefers „ new-born gawds"” to ++ things paſt.” | 
Gilt 0'er-duſiid means, ſplendid aQions of preceding ages, the re- 
membrance of which is weakened by time. of 
The poet ſeems to have been thinking either of thoſe monuments 
which he has mentioned in All's well that ends well : 
© Where duſt and dainn'd oblivion is the tomb 
„% Of honour'd bones indeed; ——."" ju 
or of the gilded armour, trophies, banners, &c. often hung vp in ec 


churches in © monumental mockery.” MALONE. 

* —— went once on thee, |] 85 the Cnr, The folio —went out 
on thee. MALONE, 

Made emu/ous miſſions — ] "The meaning of miſſion ſeems to be 


diſpatches of the gods from heaven about mortal buſineſs, ſuch 33 C 
often happened at the ſiege of Troy. Jonnson, 
It means the deſcent of deities to combat on either fide; 3 a 


' 
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Acuit. *  - Of this my privacy 
I have ſtrong reaſons. . | 
ULYSS. But 'gainſt your privacy 


The reaſons are more potent and heroical: 

Tis known, Achilles, that you are in love 

With one of Priam's danghters. * 
Ach. | | 
 Uryss. Is that a wonder? 

The providence that's in a watchful ſtate, 

Knows almoſt every grain of Plutus' gold ;* 

Finds bottom iu the uncomprehenſive deeps ; 

Keeps place with thought,” and almoſt, like the 


gods, 


Ha! known? * 


idea which Shakſpeare very probably adopted from Chapman's. 
tranſlation of Homer. In the fifth book Diomed wounds Mars, 
who on his return to heaven is rated by Jupiter for having infer= 
fered in the battle, This-diſobedience is the fadlion which I ſup- 

poſe Ulyſſes would deſcribe. STERVERS. © - : 

* —— one of Priam's daughters. ] Polyxena, in the ad of mar- 
rying whom, he was afterwaids killed by Paris. STEEVENS. 

* Ha! known? ] I muſt ſuppoſe that, in che preſent inſtance, 
ſome word, wanting to the metre, has been omitted. Perhaps the 
poet wrote — Ha! ist known? STFEVENS. 

® Knows almoſt every grain of Platus' gold; ] For this elegaut line 
the quarto has only: _ | | 

Knows almoſt every thing. JOHNSON. 

The old copy has — Pluto's gold ; but, I think, we ſhould read — 

of Plutus' gold. So, in Beaumont and Fleicher's Philafler, Ad IV: 
„ 'Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold. 
« Lock'd in the heart of earth „ STEEVENS. 


The correction of this obvious error of the preſs, needs no 
juſtification, though it was not admitted by Mr. Steevens in his pwn 
edition, The ſame error is found in Julius Ceſar, AR IV. ſc. ili. 
Where it has been properly correRed : 4] 

« —— Within, a heart, | 
© Dearer than Pluto's mine, richer than gold. 

So, in this play, Ad IV, fc. i. we find in the quarto — to 

Calcho's houſe — inſtead of — to Calchas' houſe. MALONE, 


Keeps place with thought, ] i. e. there is in the providence of 
a late, as in the providence of the univerſe, a kind of ubiquity. 
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Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles, ? 

There is a myſtery (with whom relation 

Durſt never meddle*} in the ſoul of ſtate; 

Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath, or pen, can give expreſſure to: 

All the commerce that you have had with Troy, 

As perfectly is ours, as yours, my lord; 

And better would it fit Achilles much, 

To throw down Hector, than Polyxena: 

But it muſt grieve young Pyrthus now at home, 

When fame ſhall in our iſlands ſound her trump; 

And all the Greekiſh girls ſhall tripping fing, — 

Great Hedlor's ſiſter did Achilles win ; 

But our great Ajax bravely beat down him. 

Farewell, my lord; I as your lover ſpeak ; 

The fool flides o'er the ice that you fhould break, 
| Exit. 


The expreſſion is exquiſitely fine: yet the Oxford editor alters it 
to — Keeps pace, and fo deſtroys all its beauty. WARBURTON. 

Is there not here ſome alluſion io that fublime deſcription of the 
divine omnijpreience ia the 139th Pſalm? HenLev. 


7 Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles, ] It is clear from the 
defect of the metre that ſome word of two ſyllables was omitted 
by the careleflaeſs of the tranſcriber or compoftor. Shakſpeate 
perhaps wrote: | 

Does thoughts themſelves unveil in their dumb cradles, — 
or, | 

Does infant thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. 
So, in King Rickard III: 

© And turn bis infant morn to aged night. 
In Timon of Athen's, we have the ſame alluſion : 

© joy bad the like conception in my brain, 

„% And at that inftant, lite @ babe ſprung up.” MALONE. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

Does even our thoughts ke. STEEVENS. 

—— ( with whom relation | | 
Durſt nerer meddle; —) There is a ſecret adminiftration of 
aflairs, which no hiſtory was ever able to diſcover, JOuns0N 
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park. To this effect, Achilles, have I moy'd you: 


A woman impudent and manniſh grown 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man 
ln time of action. I land condemn'd for this; 
They think, my little ſtomach to the war, 
And your great love to me, reſlrains you thus: 
Sweet, rouſe yourſelf; and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unlooſe his amorous fold, 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion's mane, 
Be ſhook to air, ? 
ACHIL, Shall Ajax fight with Hector? 
PaTR, Ay; and, perhaps, receive much honour 
by him. | | 
Acht. I fee, my reputation is at ſtake; 
My fame is ſhrewdly gor'd. * 
PATR. O, then beware; 
Thoſe wounds heal ill, that men do give them- 
ſelves: | 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary? 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, ſubtly taints 
Even then when we fit idly in the ſun. oY 
Achit. Go call Therſites hither, ſweet Patro- 
clus : | 
I'll ſend the fool to Ajax, and deſire him 
To invite the Trojan lords after the combat, 


To ſee us here unarm'd: I have a woman's longing, 


— 10 air.] So the quarto. The folio — ayrie air. 
| JonnsoN., 
* My fame i; ſhrewdly gor'd. ] So, in our author's 1:0th Sonnet; 
Alas, 'tis true; I have gone here and there, — 
„% Gor'd mine own thoughts, ——.” MALOXZ, | 
* Omiſſion to do kc. ] By neglecing our duty we commiſſion or 
enable that danger of diſhonour, which could not reach us before, 
te lay hold upon wg. JOHNSON. 
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An appetite that I am ſick withal, 

To ſee great Hector in his weeds of peace; 
To talk with him, and to behold his viſage, 
Even to my full of view. A labour ſav'd! 


Enter THERSITES. 


TER. A wonder! 

Achill. What? 

THER. Ajax goes up and down the field, aſking 
for himſelf. | | 


Acuirt. How ſo? | 4 bly 
TER. He muſt fight ſingly to-morrow with lo! 
Hector; and is ſo prophetically proud of an heroical 0 
cudgelling, that he raves in ſaying nothing. = 
AcHiL. How can that be? hc 


THER. Why, he ſtalks up and down like a pea. A 
cock, a ſtride, and a ſtand: ruminates, like an 
hoſteſs, that hath no arithmetick but her brain to 
ſet down her reckoning: bites his lip with a poli 
tick regard, as who ſhould ſay — there were wit in 
this head, an twould out; and ſo there is; but it 
lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not F 
ſhow without knocking.” The man's undone for 
ever; for if Hector break not his neck i'the combat, 
he'll break it himſelf in vain-glory. He knows 
not me: I ſaid, Good morrow, Ajax; and he re- 
plies, Thanks, Agamemnon. What think you of 
this man, that takes me. for the general? He 1s 


®. —— with a folitick regard, ] With a fly look. JoHns0N. 

Fe it lies as coldly in him as fire in a flint, which will not ſhv 
without knocking. ] So, in Julius Ceſar: 

% That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 

«« Who, muck enſorced, ſhows a haſty ſpark, 

Aud ſtraight is cold again. STEEVENS, , 


ns 
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grown a very land- fiſh, langnageleſs, a wee 


A plague of opinion ! @ man may wear it on both 
fides, like a leather jerkin. 


Ach. Thou whſt be my embaſſador to him, 
Therſites. 


Tarr. Who, I? why; be'll zalwer K he 
profeſſes not anſwering; ſpeaking is for beggars ; 
he wears his tongue in his arms.“ I will pat on his 
preſence ; let Patroclus make demands to me, you 
ſhall ſee.the pageant of Ajax. _ 

Acht. To him, Patroclus: Tell him. —lhum- 
bly deſire the valiant Ajax, to invite the moſt va- 
lorous Hector to come unarm'd to my tent; and 
to procure ſafe conduct for his perſon, of the mag- 
nanimous, and moſt illuſtrious, ſix- or- ſeven times 
honour'd captain- general of the Grecmn army, 
Agamemnon. Do this. | 

PaTR. Jove bleſs great Ajax. 

THER. Humph !_ | n 

Parz. I come from the worthy Achilles, —— 

THER, Ha! 

Parr. Who moſt hombly deſires you, to invite 
Hector to his tent; 

THER, Humph ! | | 

Park. And to prague fafe condadt from Aga- eg 
memnon. ” | 

THER. ETA 7 | 4 

Parz. Ay, my lord. . : 

Turk. Ha! | 

PATR, What ſay you to 'e? 


/ 


* 


He wears his tongue in 12 arms, ] So, in Matbeths _ 
„% My voice is in my ſword.” STREVENS.  _- 


Vor. XVI. a A a 
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THER. God be wi you, with all my heart, 
Parr. Your anſwer, fir. 


THR, If to-morrow be à fair day, by eleven 
o' clock it will go one way or other; howſoever, he 
ſhall pay for me ere he bas me. 

Park. Your anſwer, fir. . 

Turn. Fare you well, with. all my heart. 

Achill. Why, but he is not in this tune, is he? 

THER. No, but he's out o'tane thus. What mu. 
sick will be in him when Hector has knock'd ou 
his brains, I know not: But, I am ſure, none; 
unleſs the fiddler 8 get his ſine ws to male 
catlings on.“ 
Achtt. Come, thou ſhalt bear a letter to hin 
firaight. 

Turk. Let me bear another to his horſe; for 
that's the more capable creature. 

Acnil, My wind is troubled, hke a fountain 

ſtirr'd; 
And I myſelf ſee riot the bottom of it. ” 
Exeunt ACHILLES and PATROCLUS. 


5 —— to make catlings on.] It has been already obſerved thata 
catling lignzfes a ſmall lute- ripg made of catgut. One of the 
- mukhcians in Romeo and Juliet is called Simon Calling. 

SILEVERS, 
6 —— the more capable creature, | The more intelligent creature, 
So, in King Rickard III: 
| „ Bold, forward, quick, ingenious, capable. ” 
See alſo p. 177, u. g. MALONE, 


7 And 1 myſelf fee not the bottom f it.) This is an image 
frequently introduced by out author, So, in ing Henry TV, Part II: 


1 ſre the bottom of Juſtice Shallow.” Again, in King Henn & 
Part II: | 


« —_— we then ſh ould fee the bottom 
4 Of all our fortunes.” STEEVENS. 
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Turn. Would the fountain of your mind were 
clear again, that I might water an aſs at it! I had 
rather be a tick in a ſheep; than ſuch a valiant ig- 
norance; s | | [ Ext; 


ACT w. SCENE I. 


Troy: 4 Street: 
Enter, at ont fide; ENEAS, and Servant, with 4 
torch ; at the other, PARIS, DENPHOBUS, ANTENOR; 
DioMEDES, and Others with torches, | 


pak. See; ho! who's that there? A 
Dei.  *Tis the lord Eneas. 
\ £ns. Is the prince there in perſon ? 
Had I ſo good occaſion to he long, ? 
As you, prince Paris, nothing but heavenly buſi- 
neſs 158 
Should rob my bed- mate of my company. 
Dio. That's my mind too, Good morrow, lord 
1 . 
PAR. A valiant Greek, Eneas; take his hand: 
Witneſs the proceſs of your ſpeech, wherein 
You told — how Diomed, a whole week by days, 
Did haunt you in the field. | | 
ANE. Health to you, valiant fir,* 
* valiant fir, } The epithet — valiant, appears to have been 
caught by the compolitor from the preceding (ſpeech, and is in- 
traduced here only to ſpoit the metre, STEEVENS. 
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During all queſtion of the gentle truce: 7 
But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance, 
As heart can think, or courage execute. 

Dio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
Our bloods are now in calm; and, ſo long, health: 
But when contention and occaſion meet, 

By Jove, I'll play the hunter for thy life, 
With all my force, purſuit, and policy. 

ANE. And thou ſhale hunt a lion, that will fly 
With his face backward. — In humane gentleneſs, 
Welcome to Troy! now, by Anchiſes' life, 
Welcome, indeed ! By Venus' hand I ſwear, * 
No man alive can love, in ſuch a ſort, 

The thing he means to kill, more excellently, 

Dio. Weſympathize: — Jove, let Aneas live, 
If to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 

A thouſand complete courſes of the ſun ! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 
With every joint a wound; and that to-morrow! 

ENE. We know each other well. 

Dio, We do; and long to know each other 
worſe. 


Par. This is the moſt deſpiteful gentle greeting, 


7 During all queſtion of the gentle truce:] 1 once thought to 
read: | 
During all quiet of the gentle truce: . 
But I think queſtion means intercourſe, interchange of converſation, 
| | Jokxsox. 


See Vol. VIII. p. 113, n. 5. Queſtion of the gentle truce is, 
converſation while the gentle truce laſts. -MAaLoNxEe, 
* —— By Venus' hand 1 ſwear, ] This oath was uſed to infnuate 
his reſentment for Diomedes' wounding his mother in the band: 

_— WARBURTON. 


I believe Shakſpeare had no ſuch alluſion in his thoughts. He 


world hardly have made Eneas civil and uncivil in the ſame breath. 
ME ag | STEKYENS. 


2 Mg, OL<EXS2—TPrq 
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The nobleſt hateful love, that e'er I heard of. 
What buſineſs, lord, ſo early? ? 

ENE. I was ſent for to the king; but why, I 

know not. | 

Par. His purpoſe meets you; * "Twas to bring 

this Greek 
To Calchas' houſe, and there to render him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creſſid: 
Let's have your company; or, if you pleaſe, 
Haſte there before ns: I conſtantly do think, 
(Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge ) 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night ; | 
Rouſe him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality wherefore : 1 fear, 
We ſhall be much unwelcome. 

NE. That I aſſure you; 
Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece, 
Than Creſſid borne from Troy. | 

PAE | There is no help ; p 


The bitte diſpoſition of the time 


Will have it ſo. On, lord; we'll follow you. 


ENE. Good morrow, all. r 
Par. And tell me, noble Diomed; *faith, tell me 
| true, 


Even in the ſoul of foal good- - fellowſhip, — 
Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen beſt, 


Myſelf, or Menelaus ? 
Dio. | Both alike 3 


He merits well to' have her, that doth ſeek her 
( Not making any ſcruple of her ſoilure,) 


Wich luch a hell of pain, and world of charge; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her 


, His purpoſe meets you; } 1 bring you his meaning and his orders, 
JOHNSON» | 
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(Not palating the taſte of her diſhonour, ) 
With fach a coſtly loſs of wealth and friends; 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece ;* 
You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors : 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor leſs nor more; 
But he as he, the heavier for a whore. * 
Par. You are too bitter to your countrywoman, 
Dio. She's bitter to her country: Hear me, 
Paris, — 
For For falſe drop in her bawdy veins 


4 flat tamed piece; ] i. e. a piece of wine out of which 
the ſpirit is all flown. WARBURTON. 


This word, with a fomewhat fimilar ſenſe, occurs in Corioleny: 
40 His remedies are tame i'the preſent. pears 


STEzVERs, 
3 Both merits pois's, each weighs nor leſs nor more; 
But he as he, the heavier for @a whore.) I read: 
Bul he as he, each heavier for a whore? 
Heavy is taken both for weighty, and for ſad. or miſerable. The 
quarto reads: 
But he as ke, the heavier for a whore. 
| I know not whether the thought is not that of a wager. It muſt 
then be read thus: 
But he as he, Which keavier, for à whore? 
That is, for 6 whore ftaked down, which is the heavier? 
Jonxsos. 
As the quarto reads, : 
| —— the heavier. for à whore, | | 
I think all new pointing or alteration unneceſſary. The ſenſe 
appears to be this: the merits of either are ſunk in value, becauſe 
the conteſt between them is only for a ftrumpet, STEEVENs. 


The merits of each, whatever they may be, being weigh'd one 
againſt the other, are exadly equal; in each of the ſcales, however, 
in which their merits are to be weighed, a harlot muſt be placed, 
ſince each of them has been equally attached to one, — This it 
the reading of the quarto, The folio reads, 

- which heavier for a whore. MALONE, 


; 
8 
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A Grecian's .life hath ſunk; for every ſcruple 
Of her contaminated carrion weight, N 
A Trojan hath been flain : fince ſhe could ſpeak, 
She hath. not given {o many good words breath, 
As for her Greeks and Trojans ſuffer'd death, 
Par. Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Diſpraiſe the thing that you defire to buy; 

But we in ſilence bold this virtue well, — 

We'll not commend what we intend to ſell.“ 
Here lies our. way. [ Exeunt. 


4 Well not commend what we intend to ſell.) T believe the 
meaning is only this: though you praiſe the buyer's art, we will 
not pragiſe the ſeller's. We intend to ſell Helen dear, yet will 
not commend her. JOHNSON, | — | | 
Dr. Warburton would read — net fell. STEEvens. 


The ſenſe, 1 think, requires we ſhould read — condemn. 
| TI xRWHITT. 


When Dr. Johnſon ſays, they meant to fell Helen dear, he 

evidently does not wean that they really intended to ſell her at all, 

fas he has been underſtood, ] but that the Greeks ſhould pay very 

dear for her, if they had her. We'll not commend what we intend 

to make you bah very dear for, if you have her. So Ajax fays in 

a former ſcene, however, he ſhall pay for me, ere he has me. 

Commend is, I think, the true reading, our author having in- 

troduced a ſimilar ſentiment in two other places. In Love's La- 

bour's Loft, we have — N 

4% To things of ſale a ſeller's praiſe belougs. 

Again, in his 21ſt Sonnet: | 

„vill not praiſe, that purpoſe not to ſell.“ 

This paſſage favours Dr. Warburton's emendation : but intend 

not ſell ſounds very harſh. However, many very harſh combieations 

way be found in theſe plays, where rbymes are introduced, 
 MALOYNE. 


Surely Dr. Warburton's reading is the true one. 
We'll not commend what we intend not fell, 
s evidently oppoſed to | 
: « Diſpraiſe the thing that you defire to buy : " 
in the ſame ſpeech. | 3 

Of ſuch elliptical phraſeology as is introduced by Dr. War- 
burton's emendation, our author's plays will aflord numerous 
examples, STEEVENS. | n | 
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SCENE 1. 
The ſame. Court before the Houſe of Pandarus. 


Enter Tro1LUS and CRESSIDA. 


Tao. Dear, trouble not yourſelf; . the morn i 
cold. 
Cres. Then, ſweet my lord, III call mine uncle 
down; 
He ſhall unbolt the gates. 
Tao. Trouble him not; 
To bed. to pad; Sleep kill* thoſe pretty eyes, 
| And give as ſoft attachment to thy ſenſes, 
As infants” empty of all thought! 
Cres. Good morrow then. 
Tao. 'Prythee now, to bed. 
ns. Are you aweary of me! 
TRO. O Creſſida! but that the buſy day, 
Wak'd by the lark, hath rous'd the ribald crows, 
And dreaming night will hide our joys * no longer, 
I wonld not from thee. 
| Ces. Night hath been too brief. 
E Tno. Beſhrew the witch! with venomous wights' = 
= 55 os ſtays, | 


I 


re 


— Sleep kill — ] So the old copies. The moderas have — 
4 ſeal. Jounson, 8522 ; 


Seal was one of the numerous innovations introduced by Mr, 
Pope. MALONE. 


* —— Aide our joys — ] Thys the quarto. The folio bas — 
hide our eyes. MALONE, © | | : 


$ 2 venomous wights — ] i. e. veneficiz; thoſe who pradiiſe 
vodurnal forcery. STEEVENS. 


—— — ͥ — — 
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As tediouſly © as hell; but flies the graſps of love, 
With wings more momentary-ſwift than thought, 
You will catch cold, and curle me. 

CRES. | Pr'ycthee, r 7 
You men will never tarty. 
0 fooliſh Creſſid !—I might have ſtill held off, 

and then you would have tarry'd, Hark! there's 
one up. 

Pan. [Mithin.] What, are all the doors open 
here ? N 

TRo. It is your uncle. 


Enter PANDARUS.” 2 


"Cres. A peſtilence o on him! now will he be mock- 
ing: 

I ſhall have ſuch a life, 
PAN. How,now, how now? ka go maiden hea ds? 
— Here, you maid ! where's my couſin Creſhd ? 


* 45 tediouſly — ] The folio has: 
4s bideouſly as hell, JOHNSON. 


Sir T. Hanmer, for the ſake of metre, with great probability, 
reads: 
Tedious as hell &c, STEEVENS. . 


* Enter Pandarus., ] The hint ſor the following ſhort converſa- 
tion between Pandarus and n is taken from Cbaucer's T roilus 
and Creſſeide, Book III. y. 1561 

«© Pandare, a morowe «bich that commen was 

„ Unto his nece, gan her faire to grete, 

„% And ſaied all this night ſo rained it glas! 

© That all my drede is, that ye, nece ſwete, 

« Have little leifir had to flepe and mete, 

All night (quod he] bath rain ſo do me wake, 

„% That ſome of us I trowe their heddis ake. 


« Crefleide anſwerde, nevit the bet for you, 

„Foxe that ye ben, God yeve your herte care, 

6 God help me ſo, ye cauſid all =P fare,” &c, 
STEEVEXS. 
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Cars. Go hang Feen you naughty mocking 
uncle! 

You bring me to do, * ee then you flout me too, 
| Pan. To do what? to do what?—let her {ay 
What: what have 1 brought you to do? 

CRts. Come, come; beſhrew your heart! you'll 

? ne'er be good, 
Nor ſuffer others. 

Pan. Ha, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor ca- 
pocchia! *—haſt not ſlept to-night? would he not, 
a naughty man, let it ſleep? a bugbear take him! 

[ Knocking, 

Cres. Did not toll you?—"would he were knock'd 

o'the head !— 
Who's that at door? good uncle, go 3 ſee.— 
My lord, come you again into my chamber: 
You ſmile, and mock me, as if *I meant nanghtily, 


? —— {o do, ] To do is here uſed in a wanton ſenſe. So, in 
Tic Taming of the Shrew, Petruchio ſays: „ I would fain be 
doing.” Again, in All's well that ongs well, Lafeu der bare that 
he is paſt doing,” COLLINS. 

? —— @ ber capocchia! | Pandarus would ſay . I think, in 
Engliſh—Poor innocent! Poor fool! af not ſlept to-night? Thele 
appellations are very well auſwered by the Italian word capocchio ; 
for capocchio ſignifies the thick head of a club; and thence me- 
taphorically, a head of not much brain, a lot, dullard, heavy 
gull, ThcoBALD.” | | 

The word in the old copy is chipnchia, for which Mr. Theobald 
ſubſtituted capocchio, which he has rightly explained. Capockia 
may perhaps be uſed with propriety inthe ſame ſenſe, when applied 
to a female; but the word has alſo an entirely different meaning, 
not reconcileable to the context here, for which 1 chooſe to refer 
the reader to Flotio's Italian DiRionary, 1598. MALONE. 

3 —— 45 if — ] Here, | believe, a common ellipſis has been de- 
ſtroyed by a playhouſe interpolation: As, in ancient language, has 
frequently the power of—as if, I would therefore omit the latter 
conjundtion, which encumbers the line nuns enforciug the ſeuſe. 
Thus, in Spenler's Fairy Queen: 

© That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall,” 
STEEVENS. 
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Fro. Ha, ha! e 25 
Cas. Come, you are deceiv d, I think of no ſuch 
thing. [Knocking. 


How earneſtly they knock pray you, come in; 

I would not for half Troy have you ſeen here. | 

Exeunt 'TROILUS, and CRESSIDA. 

Pax. [Going to the door.] Who's there? what's 

the matter? will you beat down the door? How 
now? what's the matter? 


Enter ERA. 


Exe. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 

Pan. Who's there? my lord Fneas? By my 
troth, I knew you not: what news with you o 
earl 

3 Is not prince Troilus here? 

PAN. Here! what ſhould he do here? 

NE. Come, he is here, my lord, do not deny 

him; 
It doth import him much, to ſpeak with me. 

Pax. Is he here, ſay you? 'tis more than Iknow, 
Ill be ſwarn : For my own part, I came in late: 
What ſhould he do here? 

ENE. Who!—nay, then. 

Come, come, you'll do him wrong ere you are ware: 
You'll be ſo true to him, to be falſe to him: 


8 not you know of him, yet go fetch * him hither; 
O. 


As PANDARUS is going out, enter TROILUS. 


Tao. How now ? what's the matter? 


4 


—— * go fetch & c.] Old copy, redundantly, — but yet &c. 
STEEVENS, 
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ENE. My lord, I ſcarce have. leiſure to ſalute 
ou. | 
My matter is ſo raſh:* There is at hand 
Paris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us ; “ and for him forthwith, / 
Ere the firſt ſacrifice, within this hour, 
We muſt give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Creſſida. 
Tao. Is it ſo concluded? 


ENE. By Priam, and the general ſtate of Troy: 


They are at hand, and ready to effect it. 
To. How my achievements mock me !* 
Iwill go meet them: and, my lord Aneas, 

We met by chance; you did not find me here. * 


EXNE. Good, good, my lord; the ſecrets of na- 


ture 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 7 
[Exeunt TROILUS and ANEAS. 


— matter is ſo raſh:] My buſineſs is ſo 44% and ſo abrupt, 
| Jonxsox. 
So, in King Henry IV. Part. II: 
a conitum, or raſh gunpowder.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet 
elt is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden; 
% Too like the lightning,” ke. MALONE, 


* Deliver'd to us; c. ] So the folio. The quarto thus : 
Delivered to bim, and forthwith, JoHNns0N. 


5 How my achicvements mock me! So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„And mock our eyes With air.“ STEEVENS. 


® We met by chance; you did not find me here.] So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra x 
« See where he is, who's with him, what be does: 
„ did not ſend you.” MALONE, 


1 w—— the ſecrets of nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity.] This is the reading of both 
the elder folios: but the fiſt verſe manifeltly halts, and betrays iu 
being defcQive, Mr, Pope ſubſtitutes ; 


d 


n 


* 
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Pan. Is't poſſible ? no ſooner got, but loſt? The N 


devil take Antenor! the young prince will go mad. 
A plague upon Antenor!: I would, they had broke's 
neck! RE Baſes Pe. 


Enter CnESSIDA. 


Cats. How now? What is che matter? Who 
| was here? | 
Pan. Ab, ah! 

Cres. Why ſigh you ſo profoundly ? where's my 
lord gone? | | 

Tell me, ſweet uncle, what's the matter ? 
Pan. Would I were as deep under the earth, as 

I am above! 4 955 
Cuks. O the gods !-—what's the matter? | 
Pan. Priythee, get thee in; Would thou had'ſt 

ne'er been born! I knew, thou would'ſt be his 


the ſecrets of neighbour Pandar. 
If this be a reading ex fide codicum ( as he profeſſes all his various 
readings to be] it is founded on the credit of ſuch topics, as it has 
not been my fortune to meet with. I have ventured to make out 
the verſe thus: | 

The ſecret's things of nature, & c. 


i. e. the arcana neture, the myſteries of nature, of occult philo- 


ſophy, or of religious ceremonies. Our poet has alluſions of this 
fort ia ſeveral other paſſages.  THEOBALD.' | | 


Mr. Pope's reading is in the old quarto. So great is the neceſſity 
of collation. Jonxson. 


I ſuppoſe the editor of the folio meant—the ſeereteſt of nature, 
and that ſecrets was an error of the preſs. So, in Macbeth : 
„The /ecret'ft man of blood.” MALONE, | 


There is no need of change. Secrets is here uſed as a triſyllable, 
A ſimilar thought occurs in Antony and Cleopatra : 
In nature's infinite book of ſecrecy N 
Wherever there is redundant meire, as in the reading of the 
Wario, corruption may always be ſuſpeded. STEEVENSY | _ 


No kin, no love, no blood, no ſoul ſo near me, 


1 | 2 
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death :==O poor gentleman —4 plague pa 1 
tenor! | 

Cres. Good whole: I beſeech * on my knees, 
I beſeech you, what's the matter! 

Pan. Thou mult be gone, wench, thou muſt be 
gone; thou art changed for Antenor: thou muſt 
to thy father, and be gone from Troilus ; "twill be 
his death; twill be his bane; he cannot bear i it. 

Cuks. O you immortal gods I will not go. 

PAN. Thou muſt. 

Cnks. I will not, uncle: 1 have forgot my father; 
I know no touch of conſanguinity ; * 


As the ſweet 'Troikus., —O you gods divine! 
Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falſehood,“ 
If ever {he leave Troilus! Time, force, and death; 
Do to this body what extremes you can ; 
But the ſtrong baſe and building of my love* 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. =I']l go in, and weep ;— 
Pan. Do, do. 
Ckes: Tear my bright hair, and ſcratch iy praiſed 
cheeks ; 


* I know no touch of conſanguinity; ] So, in Macbeth : 
„% He wants the natural touch.” 
Tues of conſanguinity is, ſenſe or feeling of relationſhip. 
—— the very crown of falſhood, | So, in Cymbeline : 
my ſupreme crown of. grief." 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
E the crown aud comſort of my life.” MALONE. 
® —— the firong baſe and building of my love — ] $0, in out 
author's figth Sounet : 
« And ruin'd love, when it is built aneW,——* 
Again, in Antony ond Cleopatra: 
© Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſet 
„ Betwixt us as the cemeut of our love, 
« To keep it builded, de the ram to batter 
„% The fortreſs of it.“ Matoxx. 


4, 
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Crack my clear voice with ſobs, and break my heart 
With ſounding Troilus. Iwill not go from Troy.“ 
. Ke, [Excunt, 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. Before Pandarns' Houſe, | 


Euler Paris, Tuortus, ENEAS, DkEirhozus, 
ANTENOR, and DIOMEDES, . 
| SET . 
Pak. It is great morning;“ and the hour pre- 
fix d 7 | 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes faſt upon Good my brother Troilus. | 
Tell you the lady what the is to do, 4 
And haſte her to the purpoſe. Eo 
To. Walk in'to/herthouſe f 
Lu bring her tothe Grecian preſently: | 


— 


3. I will not go ſten Trey. ] 1 believe the verb go (which 
toughens this line)] ſbould be left out, in conformity tothe ancient 
elliptical mode of writing, Which, in like iuoſtances, omits it as 
uuneceflary to ſenſe. Thus, in p. 360, we fund 

„% would not from thee;“ | 


| 4, e. I would not ge from thee. STEEVENS. | 


great morning ; |] Grand jour; a Galliciſm, Srrryrus. 
; 4 7 faſt upon: ]! Though fa upon, only ſigniſtes— faſt on, 
mu 


ſuppoſe, with Sir Thomas Hanmer, we ought to read: 
The metre, as it flands at preſent, is obviouſly defeQive, 


Comes faſt upon us: —— 


FEE | : STEEVeRs, 
6 Walk into ker houſe; ] Here, I believe, we have an interpota- 

tion fimilar to thofe in p. 362 and at the top of this page. lu 

elliptical language the word—=walk (which in the preſent inſtince 

hw; vi the meaſure) is frequently omirted. So, in King fen F. 
art I: | | | 

„ein and haſte the writer.” C 
i, e. IU walk z Or go in, Again, in 15 he Merry Wives 'of | Windſor * 


— — — — — 
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A prieſt, there offering to it his own heart. [Exil, 


The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taſte, 


omitted verb being underſtood. STEEVENS, 


The quarto otherwiſe : 


jijt may be . The reading. of the text is without authority. 


The Devil is an Aſs : 


thing againſt him.“ Fulter's Mori lies in * 


FR 


And to this hand when I deliver Her. 
Think it an altar; and thy brother Troilus 


PAR. I know what tis to love; ; 
And would, as 1 ſhall pity, 1 could help !— 
Pleaſe yon, walk in, wy lords, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE Iv. 


The ſame, A Room in Pandarus' H ou ſe. 
Enter PANDARUS and CRESSIDA. 


Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. | 
CRES. Why tell you me of moderation? 


And violenteth in a ſenſe as ſtrong 
As that which cauſeth it :* How can I moderate it? 


, 


« [li in, I'll in: follow your friend's advice; IN in. —In, there · 
fore, in the ſpeech of Troilus, will Ggnify. walk or go in, the 


4 The grief &c. ] The folto reads: 
The grief is fine, full, perfet, that I tafle, 
And no leſs in @ ſenſe as firong 
4s that which cauſeth it. 


The grief is fine, full, prfell, that J iafle, 
And violenteth in 4 ſenſe as ron 

4s that which cauſeth it.—— 

Fiolenteth is a word wich which 1am not acquainted, yet perhaps 


— 


Jonson. 
I have followed the quarto. Violencell is ufed [by Ben Jonſon in 


Nor uature violenceth in both theſe.” | 
and Mr. Tollet bas fince furniſhed me with this verb as ſpelt is 
the play of Shakſpeare: lis former adverſaries violented a) 


e · 


* 
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If l could "temporize with. my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate,” 


The like allayment could I give my grief: 


My love admits no qualifying drols ; | 
No more my grief, in ſuch a precious loſs. 


Enter TRro1LUS. 


Pan. Here. here, here he comes. — Ah 7 
ducks ! 

Cres. O Troilus! Troilus! { Embracing him: 

Pan. What a pair of ſpectacles is here! Let me 
embrace too: O heart, — as the goodly ſaying 


18, — 


—— 0 heart, o heavy heart,” 


Why figh'ſt thou without breaking ? 
where he anſwers again, 


Becauſe thou canſt not eaſe thy Jmart, 


By friendſhip, nor by ſpeaking.” 
There never was a truer rhyme. Let ns caſt Bray 


nothing, for we may live to have need of ſuch 4 
verſe; we ſee it, we fee it. — How now, lambs? 

G Tao: Creſſid, I love thee in ſo ſirain'd 'd* a purity, 
That the bleſt gods — as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 

Cold lips blow to their deities, — take thee from me. 


Dr. Farmer likewiſe adds the followiug inſtance from Latimer, 


p. 71: „ Maiſter Pole violenies the text for the maintenance of the 
bilhop of Rome. 


The modern and upauthorized reading was: 
And in its ſenſe is no leſs firong, than that , 
Which cauſeth il. —— STEEVENS. 
—— © heavy heart, ] O, which is not in the old cage; was 
added for the ſake of the metre, by Mr. Pope. MALoONE. 


* —— firain'd —} So the quarto, The folio wud all the moderns 
have — fran ge. JOHNSON. 
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Cxxs. Have the gods envy! 
Pan. Ay, ay, ay, Ay ; "tis too plain a caſe, 
CRES. And is it true, that I muſt 80 ſrom Troy? 
TRro, A hateful truth, 
CRES. What, and from Nail too? 
Tao. From Troy, and Troilus. | 
CRES. Is it poſſible? 
Tro. And ſuddenly ; ; where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, jules roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock'd embraſures, ſtrangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own labouring breath : 
We two, that with ſo many thouſand ſighs 
Did buy each other,” muſt poorly fell ourſelves 
With the rude brevity and diſcharge of one. 
Injurio”s time now, with a robber's haſte, 
Crams ais rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewells as be ſtars in heaven, 
With diſtin& breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up into a looſe adien ; 
And forms os with © hace haidrd ks, | 
Diſtaſted with the ſalt of broken tears.“ 


7 Did buy each other, ] So, in our author's Venus and Adonis? 
A thouſand kifles buys my heart from me, 
„% And pay them at thy leiſuie, one by one. MALONE. 
iti difiind breath and coulign'd kiſles to them, ] Confign'd 
means ſealed; from configno, Lat. So, in King Henry a elt wefe, 
my lord, a bard condition for a maid to conſign o. Our au- 
thor has the fame image in many other places. 30, 5 Meaſur⸗ 
jor Meaſure : 
++ But my 4iſſes bring again, 
i Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain,” 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 
© Pure lips, ſweet ſeals in my ſoft lips imprinted. ” 
MALONE., 


9 Dillaſied with the ſalt of broken tears, ] I, e. of tears to which 


0 © — 


8 
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EXE. | Within ] My lord! is che lady ready? © 
'Trxo, Hark! you are call'd: Some ſay, the Ge- 
nius lo 
Cries, Come! to him that inſlantiy muſt die.. 
Bid them have patience ; ſhe ſhall come anon, 
Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind,“ 
or my heart will be blown up by the root!“ 


[Exit PAN DARUs. 
Cxts. I muſt then to the Grecians ? 


we are not permitted tb give full vent, being interrupted and 
ſuddenly torn from each other. The poet was probably thinking 
of hrolen lobs, or broken flumbers. — This is the reading of the 
quarto. The folio has — diflaſting. MALONE. + 


Broken tears is ſufficiently explained by — interrupted tears, So, 
in King Henry VIII: „ You have now a broken banquet;” i.e, 
an interrupted one. _ STEEVENS. | 


* Hark ! You are call'd: Some ſay, the Genius ſo 


Cries, Come! to him that inſtantly muſt die.] An obſcure poet 
(Flatman ) has borrowed this thought: 


„My ſoul juſt now about to take her flight, 
4 Tuto the regions of eternal night, 
+ Methinks I hear ſome gentle pirit ſay, 
« Be not fearful, come au oy 
After whom, Pope: 
« Hark! they whiſper ; angels ray 
„% Siſter ſpirit, come a/. MALONE, 
Again, in Eloiſa to Abelard: 
% Come, liſter, come? (it id. or ſeem'd to fay,) 
Thy place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away?" STEEVENS. 
* Where are my tears? rain, to lay this wind, ] So, in Macbeth : 
* That tears will drown the uind. 


Perbaps, rain, to lay this wind! is an optative, and as if he had 
ſaid — U for tears &&.! aud fo 1 have pointed it, STEEVERS. 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 


% This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain, 

© Holds back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 

% At laſt it rains, and buſy winds give o'ef. Matour. 
* =— by the root!] So the ſolio. Quarto — by my throat. 


MALONE. 
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TAO. | No. remedy, 
Cas. A woeful Creſſid 'mongſt the merry 
Greeks! f— 55 | 
When ſhall we ſee again? 
TIRO. Hear me, my love: Be thou but true of 
heart, 
Cres. I true! bow now? what wicked deem is 
this?“ 
Tao. Nay, we muſt uſe expoſtulation kindly, 
For it is parting from us: — + 
I ſpeak not, be thou true, as fearing thee ; 
For I will throw my glove to death * himſelf, 
That there's no maculation in thy heart: 
Bat, be thou true, ſay I, to faſhion in 
My ſequent proteſtation; be thon true, 
And 1 will fee thee. 
Cres. O, you ſhall be expos'd, my lord, to dan- 
gers 
As infinite as imminent! but, I'll be true. 
Tuo. And F'll grow inend with danger. Wear 
this {leeve. 
Cres. And you this glove. When ſhall I ſee you? 
Tro, I will corrupt the Grecian ſentinels, 
To give thee nightly viſitation. 
But yet, be true. 


9 4 woeful Creſſid 'mongſi the merry Greeks! ] So, in 4 mad World 
my Maſlers, 1608, a man gives the watchmen ſome money, and 
when they have received it he ſays: „the merry Greeks under- 
Rand me. -STEEVENS. 

See p. 233, n. 4. MALONE. 

5 —— what wicked deem is this? ] Deen (a word now obſolete) 
ſignifies, opinion, ſurmiſe. STFEVENS. 

For I will throw my glove to death — ] That is, I will challengs 
death himſelf in defence of thy fidelity. JoHnsoN, 


4 
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* 
1 


Cxxks. O heavens ! — be true, again? 

TO. Hear why I ſpeak it, love; 

The Grecian youths are full of quality; _ 

They're loving, well compos'd, with gifts of na- 

ture flowing,” Ip - 

And ſwelling o'er with arts and exerciſe ; 

How novelty may move, and parts with perſon, * 

Alas, a kind of godly jealouſy _ 

(Which, I beſeech you, call a virtuous fin, ) 

Makes me afeard. | , 

Cres. O heavens! you love me not. 

TRro. Die Ia villain then! | | 

In this I do not call your faith in queſtion, 

So mainly as my merit: I cannot ling, 

Nor heel the high lavolt,“ nor ſweeten talk, 

Nor play at ſubtle games; fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians are moſt prompt and preg- 
nant : 

Bnt I can tell, that in each grace of theſe 


7 They're loving, &c, ] This line is not in the quarto. The 
folio reads — Their loving. This flight corredtion I propoſed ſome 
time ago, and I have lately perceived it was made by Mr. Pope. 
It alſo has gift of nature. That emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. 
In the. preceding line *« 2 of quality, means, I think, abſolute, 
perſed, in their diſpoſitions, So, in Periclts, Prince of Tyre: 
„So buxom, blithe, and full of face, 

4% As heaven had lent her all his grace. MALONE. 

The irregularity of metre in this ſpeech, ( unleſs the epithet — 
loving be conſidered as an interpolation, )' together with the obſcure 
phraſe — full of quality, induce me to ſuſpeR the loſs of ſome words 
which are now irretrievable. STEEVENS. 

" —— with perſon, ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads — with 
Portion. STEEVENS. 

9 the high lavolt, } The lavolls was a dance. See Vol. XIII. 
p. 369, n. 8. STEEVENS. | 
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There lurks a ſtill and damb-diſcourfive devil, 
a That tempts moſt cunningly: but be not tempted, 
Cuts. Do you think, I will? | 
Tro. No. | . 
But ſomething may be done, that we will not : 
And fometimes we are devils to ourfelves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Peſuming on their changeful potency. 
Ang. | Within.) Nay, good my lord. 
Tro. Come, kifs ; and let us part. 
Par. | Within. ] Brother Troilus ! 
Tao. Good brother, come you hither; 
And bring Aneas, and the Grecian, with you, 
Cres. My lord, will you be true? 
Tao. Who 1? alas, it is my vice, my fault: 
While others fiſh with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth catch mere ſimplicity ; * 
Whilſt ſome with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainneſs I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my trath; the moral of my wit 
Is — plain, and true, — there's all the reach of it. 


— — ũ - w-— — ——— — — — . ˙— - . 
. 
* s. 2 
J 


* There lurks, a flill and dumb-diſcourſive devil, 
That tempts moſt cunningly :] This paſſage may chance to te- 
mind the reader of another in Othello : 
„% For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
„% That commonly rebels. STEEVENS. | 
3 —— catch mere ſimplicity; ] The meaning, I think, is, while 
others, by their art, gain high eſtimation, I, by honeſty, obtain 2 
plain fimple approbation, 13 | | 
8 the moral of my wit | 
Is — plain, and true,] Moral, in this inſtance, has the ſame 
meaning as in Muck Ado about Nothing, Ad III. ſc. iv: : 
„% Benedidus! why Benedidtus? you have ſame moral in this 
Benedidus. 
Again, in The Faming of the Shrew, AR IV. ſc. iv: : 
„ he has left me here behind to expound the. meaning 
moral of his figns and tokens.” ToOLLET, 
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Enter ENEAS, PARIS, AnTexon, DEtrHoBUS, and 
| DIOMEDES. 


Welcome, fir Diomed! here is the lady, 

Which for Antenor we deliver you: 

At the port, lord, I'll give her. to thy hand ; ; 
And, by the way, voifeſs thee what ſhe is. 
Entreat her fair; and, by my ſon, fair Greek, 

If Cer thou Rand at mercy of my ſword, 

Name Creſſid, and thy life ſhall be as ſafe 

As Priam is in Ilion. 

Dio. | Fair lady Creſſid, 

So pleaſe you, ſave the thanks this prince expects: 
The luſtre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair uſage; and* to Diomed 

You ſhall be miſtreſs, and command him wholly. 
Txo. Grecian, thon doſt not uſe me courteouſly, 
To ſhame the zeal of my petition to thee, | 

In ng her: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 


8 b 14t the port,] The fort is the gate. So, in King Henry Ir, 
art II: 
« That keeps the forts of lumber open wide. 

9 


* —— poſſeſs thee what ſhe is, ] I will make thee fully under ſtand. 
This * of the word poſſeſs is frequent in our author. 
Jonns0N. 


7 io The Merchant of Venice: 
„ Is be yet poſeſs'd | 
„% How mucb you would?“ STEEVENS, 


7 To ſhame the teal of my petition to thee, 

In praifing ler :] [ Old copies — the ſeal, ] To ** the ſcal 
of a petition is nonſenſe. Shakſpeare wrote: 

To ſhame the zel — 

and the ſenſe is this: Grecian, you uſe me diſcourteoufly; you 

ſee I am a paſſionate lover by my petition to you; and therefore 

you ſhould not ſhame the zeal of it, by promiſing to do what I 
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She is as far high-ſoaring o'er thy praiſes, * 

As thon unworthy to be call'd her ſervant. 

I charge thee, uſe her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou doſt not, 
Though the great bulk. Achilles be thy guard, 
I'll cut thy throat. 

Dio. O. be not mov'd, prince Troilus: 

Let me be privileg'd by my place, and meſſage, 
To be a ſpeaker free; when I am hence, 
I'll anſwer to my luſt: ? And know you, lord, | 
In nothing do on charge: To her own worth 
She ſhall be priz'd ; but that you ſay — be't ſo, 
I'll ſpeak it in my ſpirit and honour, — no. 


require of you, for the ſake of her beauty: when, if you had 
good manners, or a ſenſe of a lover's delicacy, you would have 
promiled to do it in compaſhon to his pangs and ant 

7 ARBURTON, 


Troilus, 1 4 6 means to ſay, that Diomed does not fe bim 
courtcoully by addreſſing himſelf to Creflida, and aſſuring her that 
ſhe ſhall be well treated for her own ſake, and on account of her 
ſin gular beauty, iuſtead of making a dire& anſwer to that warn 
requeſt which Troilus had juſt made to bim to «+ evptreat her fair.“ 
The ſubſequent words fully ſupport this interpretation: 

„ I charge thee uſe her well, even for my charge." 
MALONE, 


* She is as far high ea o'er thy praiſes, | So, in The Tempeſt: 
© —— ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe ——. ” STEEVEXS. 


9 —— My luſt: ] Lift I thiak is right, Ong both the old 
copies read luſt. JOHNSON. 


Luſt is, inclination, will, HenLEey, 

So, in Exedus, xv. 9: I will divide the ſpoil; my Juff ſhall 
be fatished upon them,” In wany of our ancient writers, luff and 
lift are ſynonymouſly employed. I'll anſwer to my luſt, means — 
IN follow my inclination, STEEVENS. 

Lufi was uſed formerly as ſynonymous to pleaſure, So, in The 
Rape of Lucrice: 

« — the eyes of men through loopholes thruft, 
++ Gazing upon the Greeks with little 4ſt. MALONE, 
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TO. Come, to the port. —F1l tell thee,*Diemed, 
This brave ſhall oft make thee to hide thy head. — 
Lady, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 

To our own ſelves bend we our needful talk. 

{ Exeunt TROILUS, CRESSIDA, and DIOMED. 
| 8 Trumpet heard. 
Par. Hark ! Hector's trumpet. _ 
EXE. How have we ſpent this morning! 
The prince muſt think me tardy and remiſs, 
That ſwore to ride before him to the field. 
PAR. Tis Troilus' fault: Come, come, to field 
with him. 
Dr. Let us make ready ſtraight. 


* —— Tu tell thee,] This phraſeology (inftead of — I fell 
thee”) occurs almoſt too frequently iu our author, to need exem- 
plification, Oue inftance of it, however, ſhall be given from King 
Join, Ad V ſe, vi: 

©® ['{{ tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night 

© Paſſing theſe flats are taken by the tide.” 
Again, ute bitt line of King Henry V : | 

My lord, 1% tell you, that ſelf bill fs urg'd 

Mr. Malone, conceiving this made. of ſpeech to be merely a 
printer's error, reads, in the former inftance, — tell thee,” 
though, in the two paſſages juſt cited, he retains the ancient and 
perhaps the true reading. STFEVENS, 


3 Dei. Let us mate ready flraight. &c,) Theſe five lines are not 
in the quarto, being probably added at the reviſion, JOHNSON. 


But why ſhould. Diomed ſay, — Let us make ready firaight? Was 
he to tend with them on HeQor's heels? Certainly not. Dio. has 
therefore crept in by miſtake; the line either is part of Paris's 
ſpeech, or belongs to Deiphobus, who is in company. As 10 
Diomed, he neither goes along with them, nor has any thing to 
get ready: — he is now walking with Troilus and Creſſida, towards 
the gate, on his way to the Grecian camp. RITSON. 


This laft ſpeech cannot poſſibly belong to Diomed, who was a 
Grecian, and could not have addreſſed Paris and Encas, as if 
they were going on the ſame party, This is in truth a continuation 
of the ſpeech of Paris, aud the preceding ſtage direQion ſhould 


run thus. Exeunt Troilus, Creſſida, end Diomed who hed the charge 
of Creſſids. M. MASON, 
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Exk. Yea, with a bridegroom's freſh alacrih, 
Let us addreſs to tend on Hector's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth, and ſingle chivalry. [Exeun!, 


SCENE: V. ; 
The Grecian Camp. Lifts ſet out. 


Enter Ajax, arm'd; AGAMEMNON, ACHILLES, P. 
TROCLUS, MENELAUs, ULYSSES, NESTOR, and 
Others. 


Acam. Here art thou in appointment freſh and 
ü 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. 


To the firſt of theſe lines, Let us make ready flraight,” is pre- 
fixed iu the folio, where alone the paſtage is found, Dio. 

| ſuſpe& theſe five lines were an injudicious addition by the 
actors for the ſake bf concluding the fcene with a couplet; to which 
(if there be no corruption) they were more attentive than to the 
country of Diomed, or the particular commiſſion he was entruſted 
with by the Greeks. The line in queſtion, however, as has been 
ſuggeſted, may belong to Deiphobus, From Eneas's firſt ſpeech 
in p. 364, and the flage-direQion in the quarto aud folio prefixed 
to the third ſcene of this ad, Deiphobus appears to be now on the 
ſtage; and Dio. and Dei. might have been eafily confounded, As 
this ſlight change removes the abſurdicy. I have adopted it. |t 
was undoubtedly intended by Shakſpeare that Diomed ſhould make 
his exit with Troilus and Creſſida. MALone. | 


4 in appointment freſh and fair,] Appointment is preparation. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: | WT 
% Therefore your beſt appointment make with ſpeed.” 
Again, in King Henry IV. Part I: ka 
„% What well-appointed leader fronts us here?” 
i. e. what leader well prepared with arms and accoutrement: 


 STEEVE. 
Qn the other hand, in Hemet : 
« Unhouſell'd, diſeppointed, unanneal'd.” MALOXE. 


* 
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Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 

May pierce the head of the great combatant, 

And bale him hither, | 
AJAX. 'Thou, trumpet, there's my purſe, 

Now crack thy lungs, and ſplit thy brazen pipe: 

Blow, villain, till thy ſp woke, bias cheek * 

Outr-ſwell the cholick of puff d Aquilon : 


Come, ſtretch thy cheſt, and let thy eyes ſpout 


blood; 
Thon blow'ſt for HeQor. [Trumpet ſounds. 
Urvss. No N anſwers. 
ACHIL. | Tis but early days. 
AGAM. Is not yon Diomed, with Calchas' daugh- 
ter ? 
Ur.yss. Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait ; 
He riſes on the toe: that ſpirit of bis 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. 


Enter D1oweD, wth CRESSIDA. 


Ac Au. Is this the lady Creſſid? 


Dio. Even ſhe. 
AGAM. Moſt dearly welcome to the Greeks, [weet 
lady. % 


NEsT. Our general doth ſalute you with a kiſs, 
ULyss. Yet is the kindneſs but particular; 
"Twere better, ſhe were kiſs'd in general. 


— bias cheek —] Swelling out like the bias of a bowl. 
| Jonxsox. 
80, in Vittoria Corombona, or the White Devil, 1612: 
| © —— Faith his cheek 
% Has a moſt excellent bias ——. 
The idea is taken from the puffy cheeks of the winds, as re- 
preſented in ancient princs, maps, Kc. STEEVENS. 
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Nesr. And very courtly counſel: I'll begin, — 
So much for Neſtor. 

 AcHiIL. I'll take that winter from your lips, fair 

lad 
Achilles bids yon welcome. 

Mx x. I had good argument for kiſſing once. 

Par R. But that's no argument for kiſſing now: 
For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment; 

And parted thus you and your argument. 

ULvss. O deadly gall, and theme of all our ſcorns! 
For which we loſe our heads, to gild his horns, 

PaTR. The firſt was Menelaus' kiſs ;—this, mine: 
Patroclus kiſſes you. \ 

MEN. O, this is trim! 

PaTR. Paris, and I, kiſs evermore for him. 

Mx. I'll have my kiſs, fir: —Lady, by your 

leave. 

Cars. In kifling, do you render, or receive? 

PaTR. Both take and give.“ 

CREs. I' make my match to live, 
The kiſs you take is better than you give; 
Therefore no kiſs. 

Men. I'll give you boot, I'il give you three for 
one. 


* In tiſſing, do you render, or receive 21 Thus, Baſſanio, in The 
Merchant of Venice, when he kifles Portia: 
© —— Fair lady, by your leave, 
« I come by note, to give, and to receive.” STEEVENS. 
7 Patr. Both take and give.) This ſpeech ſhould rather be given 
to Mevelaus, TYRWHITT. 


* I'll make my 'match to live,] I will make ſuch dates as 1 
may live by, ſuck. as may bring me profit, therefore will not take 2 
worſe kiſs than I give, JOHNSON. 


1 believe this only means III lay my life. TxXRWEITT. 
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Cres. You're an odd man; give even, or glve 

r 

Mtn. An odd man, lady? every man is odd. 

Cres. No, Paris is not; for, you know, 'tis true, 

That you are odd, and he is even with you. 

Men. You Hilip me 0'the head. 

CRES. No, I'll be ſworn. 

ULyss. It were no match, your nail againſt his 
| horn.— 

May I. ſweet lady, beg a kiſs of you? 

Cnks. You may. | 

_ Urxyss. I do defire it. | 

CRES. ' Why. beg then.“ 

Urrss. Why then, for Venus“ ſake, give me a 

kiſs, 

When Helen is a maid again, t 5 

Cres. Iam your debtor, claim it when 'tis due. 

ULyss. Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you.“ 

Dio. Lady, a word ;—1'1l bring you to your ſa- 

ther. | [Drowrd leads out CRESSIDA. 

Nxsr. A woman of quick ſenſe. 


, Wiy, beg then.] For the ſake of rbyme we mould read: 
Why beg two. 
11 you think kiſſes worth begging, beg more than one. 
Jounson, 
* Never's my day, and then a kiſs of you.] I once gave both theſe 
ow 4 to Creſſida. She bids Ulyſſes beg a kiſs ; he aſks that he may 
ve it, 
« When Helen is a maid again, ——." 
She tells bim that then he ſhall have it, — When Helen is a a walks 
again ; 
% Creſ. I am your debtor, claim it when tis due; 
„ Ul. Never's my day, and then a Kiſs for you. 
But I rather think that Ulyſſes means to flight rs th and that the 
preſent reading is __ Jonxsox. 
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Urxss. | 
There's language in her eye; her cheek, her lip; 
Nay, her foot ſpeaks;* her wanton ſpirits look ont 
At every joint and motive of her body.“ 

O, theſe encounterers, ſo'glib of tongue, 
That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes,“ 


3 There's language in her cye, her cheek, her lip. | 

N ay, her foot ſpraks; &e.] One would almoft think that Shak. 
ſpeare had, on this occaſion been reading St. Chry/oflom, who ſays. 
© Non loguuta es lingua, ſed loquuta ts greſſu; non loquuta ts voce, 
ſed oculis loquuta es clarius quam voce; i. e. they ſay nothing 
with their mouthes, they ſpeake in their gate, they ſpeake with 
% their eyes, they ſpeake in the carriage of their bodies.” I have 
borrowed this invective agaioſt a wanton, as well as the tranſlation 
of it, from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, Part, III. Se, ii, 
Memb. 2, Subl. 3. STEEVENS. 


* —— motive of ker Body.] Motive, for part that contributes ty 
motion. JOHNSON, 


This word is alſo employed, with ſome fingularity, in Al!'s vel 
that ends well: h 

„% As it hath fated her to be my motive 

© And helper to a huſhaud.“ STEEVENS. 


5 0, theſe encounterers, ſo glib of tongue, 
That give a coaſting welcome ere it comes,] Ere what comes? 
As this paſſage flands, the pronoun it, has no antecedent, Jobnſon 
ſays, a coaſting means au amorous addreſs, courtſhip, but he bas given 
no example to prove it, or ſhown how the word can poſhbly bear 
that meaning. I have no doubt but we {ſhould read: 
And give accolting welcome ere it come, M. MASON, 


Mr. M. Maſon's conjeQure is plauſible and ingenious; and yet, 
without ſome heſitation, it cannot be admitted into the text. 

A coafling welcome may mean a fide-long glance of invitation. Ere 
it comes, may ſignify, before ſuck an overture has reached her. Per- 
haps, therefore, the plain ſenſe of the paſſage may be, that Creſſida 
is one of thoſe females who throw out their lure, before any like ſign 
hes been made to them by our ſes. . | 

[ always advance with reluQance what I cannot prove by ex- 
awples; and yet perbaps. I may be allowed to add, that in ſome 
old book of voyages which I have formerly tead, I remember that 
the phraſe, a coaſting ſalute, was uſed to expreſs a ſalute of guns 
from a ſhip paſſing by a fortified place at which the navigator did 


* 


Fie, fie upon her! 


r! 


ut 
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And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 

To every tickliſh reader! ſet them down 

For {luttiſh ſpoils of opportunity, 

And daughters of the game. 
All. The Trojans trumpet. 
ACAM. Yonder comes the troop, 


Exter HECTOR, arm'd; ANEAS, TROTLUSs, and other 
Trojans, with Altendants. 


Exe. Hail, all the ſtate of Greece! what ſhall 
be done | - 

To him that victory commands?” Or do you purpoſe 

A vigor ſhall be known? will yon, the knights 

Shall ro the edge of all extremity * 


not deſign to ſtop, though the ſalute was inſtantly returned. So, 
in Oltello: 

„% They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy ; 

„% Our friends, at leaſt,” 
Again: , 
« They give this greeting to the citadel: 
„% This likewiſe is a friend.“ | We 
Crefida may therefore reſemble a fortreſs which ſalutes before it 
has been ſaluted. STEEVENS. | | 

A coafting welcome is a conciliatory welcome; that makes filent 

e/vances before the tongue has uttered a word. So, in dur author's 
Venn and Adonis: | 

« Anon ſhe hears them cbaunt it luftily, 

« And all in hafte ſhe coaftetk to the cry.” MALONE. 


allity every opportunity may make a prey. JOHNSON, 
—— what ſhall be done a 
To him that viflory commands? ] This phraſe is ſcriptural, and 

bynifies —what honour ſhall ke receive? So, in Samuel I. xvii. 26: 
* What ſhall be done to the man that killeth this Philiſtine?“ | 
Dy * Sregvxus. 
— to the edge of all extremity — ] So, in All's well that ends 
| Bill? „ To the extreme edge of hazard.” STEEVENS. 


(Trumpet within, 


 —— fluttiſh ſpoils of 6pportunity, ] Corrupt wenches, of whoſe 


— 
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Purſue each other; or ſhall they be divided 

By any voice or order of the field? 

Hector bade aſk. 

ACA. Which way would Hedor have it? 
ENE. He cares not, He'll obey conditions, 
Achill. Tis done like Hector; ; but ſecurely done? 


„is done like Hetlor ; but ſecurely done,] This ſpeech, in the 
old copies, is given to Agamemnon, MALoNE. 

It ſeems abſurd to me, that Agamemnon ſhould make a remark 
to the diſparagement of HeQor for pron, and that Eueas ſhould 
immediately ſay, 

++ If not Achilles, fir, what is your name?“ 
To Achilles I have ventured to place it; and conſulting Yr, 
Dryden's alteration of this play, I was not a little pleaſed to find, 
that 1 * but ſeconded the opinion of that great man in this poini, 
THEOBALD, 

Though all the old copies agree in giving this ſpeech to Agamem- 
non, I have no doubt but Theobald is right in reſtoring it to Achilles, 
It is this very ſpeech, ſo much in character, that makes Eneaz 
immediately recognize Achilles, and ſay in reply, 

„If not Achilles, fir, what is your name?” 
Audit is to Achilles he afterwards addreſſes himſelf in reply to 
this ſpeech; on which he anſwers the obſervation it contains on 
HeQor's conduct, by giving his juſt chatader, and clearing him» 
ſelf lrom the charge of pride. — I have. already obſerved that the 
copies of this play are uncommonly faulty with reſpe& to the 
diſtribution of the ſpeeches to the proper perſons, M. Masox. 


—— ſecurely done. ] In the ſenſe of the Latin, ſecurus—ſecws 
elmodum de bello, animi ſecuri homo, A negligent ſecurity ariliug 
from a contempt of the object oppaſed. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton truly. obſerves, that the word ſecurely is here uſed 
10 the Latin ſenſe: and Mr. Warner, in his ingenious letter to 
Mr. Garrick, thinks this fenſe peculiar to Shakſpeare, « for (ſays 
be) I have not been able to trace it elſewhere. This gentleman 
has treated* me with ſo much civility, that I am bound in bonout 
to remove his difficulty. 

It is to be found in the laſt ad of The Spaniſh Tragedy: 

© O damned devil how ſecure he is.“ 

In my lord Bacon's Eſſay on Tumults, „ neither let 107 prince 
or ſtate be ſecure concerning diſcontents.” And beſides theſe, in 
Drayton, Fletcher, and the eas tranſlation of the Bible. 
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A little proudly; and great deal mprizing 
The knight oppos'd. 
EXE. If not Achilles, ſir, 
What is your name? | 
ACHIL. If not Achilles, nothing. 
EXE. Therefore Achilles: But, whate'er, , know 
this ;j— 
In the extremity of great 10 little, | 
Valour and pride excel themſelves in HeQor ; * 
The one almoſt as infinite as all, 
The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that, which looks like pride, is recs ff 
1 his Ajax is half made of Hector's blood: 
In love whereof, half Hector ſtays at home; 
Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to ſeek 
This blended knight, half Trojan, and half Greek.“ 
AcHit, A maiden battle then —0, 1 perceive 
you. 


Mr. Warner had as little ſucceſs in his reſearches for the word 
religion in its Latin acceptation; I meet with it however in Hoby's 
tranſlation of Caſftilio, 1561 * Some be lo ſcrupulous, as it were, 
with a religion of this their Tuſcane tung.“ 

Ben Jouſon more than once uſes both the Jubflantive and the 
adjedive in this ſenſe. 

As to the word Cavalero, with the Spaniſh terminatian, it is to 
be found in Heywood, Withers, Davies, Taylor, and many other 
writers, FARMER, 


* Falour and pride excel themſelves in Hedlor 3 Shakſpeare's 
thought is not exactly deduced, Nicety of expreſſion is not his 
charzder. The meaning is plain: „ Valour (ſays Aneas) is in 
Hedtor greater than valour ia other men, aud pride in Hedor, is 
leſs than pride in other men S$o that HeQor is diſtinguithed by 
the excelleuce of having pride leſs than other piide, aud valeur 
more than, other valour.” JOHNSON, 


* This Ajax is half made of Hefor's blood: ] Ajax and HeQor 
vere coulin-germans. MALONE. 


— half Trojan, and half Greet, ] Hence Patroctue in a former 
ſcene called Ajax a mongrel, See p. 274, n. 8. MALONE, 


Vor. XVI. | C C 
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LY 


Re-enter DroMED. 


AA. Here is fir Diomed :z—Go, gentle knight, 
Stand by our Ajax: as you and lord Eneas 
Conſent upon the order of their fight, 

So be it; either to the uttermoſt, 
Or elſe a breath: the combatants being kin, 
Half flints” their ſtrife before their ſtrokes begin, 
[ AJax and HECTOR enter the liſts, 
ULvss. They are oppos'd already. 
Acam. What Trojan is that ſame that looks ſo 
heavy ? 3 

ULvss. The youngeſt ſon of Priam, a true knight; 
Not yet mature, yet matchlels; firm of word; 
Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue; 
Not ſoon provok'd, nor, being provok'd, ſoon 

calmd: 
His heart and hand both open, and both free; 
For what he has, he gives, what thinks, he ſhows; 
Yet gives he not till judgement guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impair thought“ with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, ſubſcribes 


6 —— breath: ] i. e. a breathing, a ſlight exerciſe of arms, 
Sce p. 300, n. 5. STEEVENS, 

7 —— flints — ] i. e. flops. So, in Timon of Athens? 

© —— make peace, flint war —--." STEEVENS. 
—— detedleſs in his tongue; ] i. e. no boaſter of his own deeds, 

8 x STEEVENS, 

9 —— @n impair thought— ] A thought unſuitable to the dignity 
of his character. This word I ſhould have changed to impure, 
were I not ' overpowered by the uuanimity of the editors, and con- 
eurrence of the old copies. JOHNSON. | 

So, in Chapman's preface to his tranſlation of the Shi:ld of 
Homer, 1598: *\ — — nor is it more impaire to an boneſt and 
abſolute man &c, STEEVENS. 


T 
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To tender objects; but he, in heat of Aich 
Is. more vindicative than jealous love: 
They call him Troilus ; and on him erect 
A ſecond hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
Thus ſays Eneas ; one that knows the W. 
Even to his inches, and, with private ſoul, 
Did in great Illion thus tranſlate him to me,* 
[ Alarum. HECTOR and Ajax * 
Ac Au. They are in action. 
Nsr. Now, Ajax, hold thine own! | 
Tao. Hedlor, thou ſleep'ſt; 
Awake thee! 
Acam.His blows are well diſpos'd :—there „Ajax! 
Dio. You mult no more. [ Trumpets ceaſe. 
Ex E. Princes, enough, fo pleaſe you. 
Ajax. I am not warm yet, let us fight again. 
Dio. As Hector pleaſes. 
HecT, Why then, will I no more :— * 
Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſtet's ſon; 
A coulin-german to great Priam's leed; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation *twixt us twain : _ 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan fo, 
That thou could'ſt ſay— This hand ts Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan; the ſineus of this leg f 
All Greek, and this all Troy; my mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek; and this Ain iſter EY 


— Her. ſubſcribes 
575 lender objefis; That is, yields, gives way. e wn 
So, in King Lear: ** — ſubſcrit'd his power;“ i. e. ſubmitted.” 


STEEVENS. 
— thus tranſlate kim lo me,] Thus explain his charader. 

Jounson, 
60, in Hamlet: 


*© There's matter in theſe Ggbs, theſe profound heayes 3 
% You mult tranſlate,” STEEVENS, 


Cc 2 
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Bounds-in my father's ; by Jove maltipotent, 
Thou ſhould'ſt not bear from me a Greekiſh men. 
ber 5 

Wherein my ſword had not impreſſure made 
Of our rank feud: But the juſt gods gainſay, 
That any drop thou borrow'ſt from thy mother, 
My ſacred aunt, * ſhould by my mortal ſword 
Be drain'd! Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 
By him that thunders, thou haſt luſty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Couſin, all honour to thee ! | 

AJAX, I thank thee, Hector: 
Thou art too gentle, and too free a man : 
I came to kill thee, couſin; and bear hence 
A great addition“ earned in thy death. 

Her. Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable 
(On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt O yes 
Cries, this is he,) could promiſe to himſelf? 
A thought of added honour torn from Hector. 


* My Facred aunt. ] It is remarkable that the Greeks give to the 
uncle the title of Sacred, steg. Patruus avunculus © ebe abe 
05105 Gaz. de Senec, patruus 9 ee undes Ofros, avunculus, Budzi 
Lexic. — 9£405 is alſo uſed abſolutely for 6 gde Te 10s Weis, 
Euripid. Iphigen. Taurid, I. 930. 

I. H Tov yooourTeas He UEhEẽECEV Sipous. And Xenopb. 
Kugov rad. lib. 1. paſhm, VAILLANT, 

This circumſtance may tend to eſtabliſh an opinion I have elſe- 
where expreſſed, that this play was not the entire compoſition of 
Shakſpeare, to whom the Greciſm before us was probably unknown. 
0 STEEVENS, 

* 4 great addition —] i. e. denomination. See p. 229, n. 5. 

| STEEVENS, 

5 Not Neoptolemus ſo mirable 
(On whoſe bright creſt Fame with her loud'ſt O yes, _ 
Cries, This is he,] could promiſe to himſelf &e. ] Dr. War- 
burton obſerves, that „(the ſenſe and ſpirit of HeQor's ſpeech 
requires that the moſt celebrated of his adverſaries ſhould be picked 
out to be defied, and this was Achilles himſelf, not his ſon Neop- 


dil 
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Ex E. There is expectance here from both the 
hides, | | | 
What further you will do. | (44 
HECT. We'll anſwer it; * 
The iſſue is embracement:— Ajax, farewell. 


tolemus, who was yet but an apprentice in warfare.” In the rage 
of corredion therefore he reads: 

Not N eoptolemus's fare iraſcible, ; 
Such a licentious conjeQure deſerves no attention.” MALONE, 

My opinion is, that by Neoptolemus the author meant Achilles 
hiinfelf; and remembering that the ſon was Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, 
coulidered Neoptolemus as the nomen gentilitium, and thought the 
father was likewiſe Achilles Neoptolemus, JOHNSON. | 

Shakſpeare might have ufed Neoptolemus for Achilles. Wil- 
fride Holme, the author of a poem called The Fall and evil Succeſſe 
Rebellion, xc. 1537, had made the ſame miſtake before bim, as 
the following flanza will ſhow : | 

„ Alſo the triumphant Troyans vidorious, 
„% By Antheuor and Eueas falſe confederacie, 
©« Sendivg Polidamus to Neoptolemus, 
© Who was vanquiſhed and ſubdued by their conſpiracie. 
„% O dolorous fortune, aud fatal miſetie! 
« For multitude of people was there mortificate 
„% With condigne Priamus and all his progenie, 
% And flagrant Polixene, that lady delicate.“ 

In Lydgate, however, Achilles, Neoptolemus, and Pyrrbus, are 
diſtin& charaders. Neoptolemus is enumerated among the Grecian 
princes who firſt embarked to revenge the rape of Helen: A 

„The valiant Grecian called Neoptolemus, | 

© That had his haire as blacke as any jet, Kc. p. 102. 
and Pyrrhus, very properly, is not heard of till after the death of 
his father: | 

„Sith that Achilles in ſuch traiterous wiſe 

ls flaine, that we a meſſenger ſhould ſend 

++ To fetch his fon yong Pyrrhus, to the end 

+ He may revenge his father's death,” &c. p. 237. 

=. STEEVENS, 

I agree with Dr, Johnſon and Mr. Steevens in thinking that 
Shakſpeare ſuppoſed Neoptolemus was the nomen gentilitium: an 
error into which be might have been led by ſome book of the time. 
That by Neoptolemus be meant Achilles, and not Pyrrhus, may be 
inferred from a former paſſage in p. 350, by which it appears that 


| he Lnew Pyrrhus had not yet engaged in the ſiege of Troy: 


But it muſt grieve young Pyrrhus, now at home,” Kc. 
' MALONE. 
Cc 5 
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Ajax. If I might in entreaties find ſucceſs, 
(As ſeld I have the chance,) I would deſire 
My famous couſin to our Grecian tents. 
Dro. Tis Agamemnon's wiſh : and great Achilles 
Doth long to ſee unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hegct. Aneas, call my brother Troilus to me: 
And ſignify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part; 
Deſire them home. Give me thy hand, my couſin; 
I will go eat with thee, and ſee your knights.” 
AJax. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us here, 
Hecr. The worthieſt of them tell we name by 
name ; 
Bat for Achilles, my own ſearching eyes 
Shall find him by his large and portly ſize. 
Acam. Worthy of arms! as welcome as to one 
That wauld be rid of ſuch an enemy; 
But that's no welcome : Underſtand more clear, 
What's paſt, and what's to come, is ſtrew'd with 
huſks 
And formleſs ruin of oblivion; 
But in this extant moment, faith and troth, 


* Well anſwer it;] That is, anſwer the exdeflance. 

| | Jonns04, 

? —— your knights. ] The word knight, as often as it occurs, is 
ſure to bring with it the idea of chivalry, and revives the memory 
of Amadis and his fantaſtic followers, rather thay that of the 
mighty confederates who fought on either fide in the Trojan war. 
I wiſh that equrs and armiger could have been rendered by any other 
words than knight and 'ſquire. M. Pope, in his tranſlation of the 
Iliad, is very liberal of the latter. STEEVENS. 

Theſe knights to the amount ef about two hundred thouſand {for 
there were not leſs in both armies) .Shakſpeare found with all the 
appendages of chivalry in The Three Deſtrudtions of Troy. 

MALONE. 

, Worthy of arms!] Folio. Worthy all arms! Quartg- The 
quarto has only the firſt, ſecond, and the laſt line of this ſa- 
lutation; ; the intermediate verſes ſeem added on a reviſion. 

JOHNSON. 
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Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing, 

Bids thee, with moſt divine integrity.“ 

From heart of very heart, * great HeQor, welcome. 

 Hect. I thank thee, moſt imperious Agamemnon.? 
Acam. My well-fam'd lord of Troy, no leſs to 


you. | [To Trowss. 
Men. Let me confirm my princely brother's 
greeting; — 


You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. 
Her. Whom muſt we anſwer ? 
MEN. The noble Menelaus.“ 
Hrcr. O you, my lord? by Mars his gauntlet, 
thanks! | 
Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath; 
Your quondam wife ſwears ſtill by Venus' glove: * 
She's well, but bade me not commend her to you, 


* —— divine integrity, ] i. e. integrity like that of heaven. 
STEEVENS. 


* —- heart of very heart, ] So, in Hamlet: 
„% ln my heart's core, ay in my heart of heart.” 
STEEVENS, 


— moſt imperious Agamemnon. ] Imperious and imperial had 
formerly the ſame ſignification. So, in our author's Venus and 
Adonis: | 
«© [mperious ſupreme of all mortal things,” MALOxE. 
Again, in Titus Andronicus : 
% King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name.“ 
| | STEEVENS, 
Men. The noble Menelaus.] Mr. Ritſon ſuppoſes tuis ſpeech to 
belong to Turi. REED, M | 
5 Mock not, &c,] The quarto has here a ſtrange corruption: 
Mock not thy affe&, the untreaded earth, JOHNSON. 
—— the untraded oath; ] A fingular oath, not in common ule, 
So, in King Richard II: 
t —— ſome way of common trade.” 
Under the lady's oath perhaps more is meant than meets the ear; 


unleſs the poet caught his idea from Grange's Golden Aphroditis, 


Cc 4 
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Mx. Name her not now, fir; ſhe's a deadly 
theme. 

Her. O, pardon; 1 offend. 

NesT. 1 bave, thou gallant Trojan, ſeen thee oft, 
Labouring for deſtiuy, make cruel way 
Through ranks of Greekith youth :*, and 1 haue 

ſeen thee, 

As hot as Perleus, ſpur ” thy Phrygian ſteed, 
Deſpiſing many forfeits and ſubduements,“ 


7 


4to. 1577, ſign. Mij: © At this upper borde nexte anto Jupiter 
on the right hande fat Juno, that houourable and gracious goddeſſe 
| his wyfe: Nexte unto hyr fſatte Venus, the goddefſe of love with 
a GLOVE madr of floures ſticking in ihr boſome.”” MALONE. 


Glove, in the preceding extract, muſt be a corruption of ſome 
other word, perhaps of —Globe. A flowery globe might have been 
worn by Venus as an emblem of the influence of Love, which, by 
adding graces and pleaſures to the world, may, poetically, be ſaid 
to cover it with flowers, 

Our ancient noſegays alſo (as may be here from ſeveral old 
engravings) were nearly globular, — But what idea can be com- 
municated by a glove made of flowers ? or how could auy form 
reſembling a glove, be produced out of ſuch materials ? 

STEEVENS, 


© Labouring' for defliny, &c.] The vicegerent of Fate, So, is 
Coriolgnus : | 

© —— His ſword, death's flamp, 

„% Where it did mark. it took; from face to font 

„% He was a thing of blood. whoſe every motion 

„% Was tim d with dying cries: alone he enter d 

„ The mortal gate of the citv, which he painted 

« With ſhuuleſs defliny.” MALONE, 


7 As hot as Perſeus, ſpur— ] As the equeſtrian fame of Perſeus, 
on the pieſent occaſion, muſt be alluded to, this ſinile will ferve 
to countenznce my opinion, that in a former inflance his korſe 
was meant for a real one, and not, allegorically, for a ſhip. Sce 
p 245 un 7. STEEVENS. 


* Deſpiſeng many forfeits and e ] Thus the quarto. 

The tolio reads: 
Aud ſeen thee ſcorning forſeits end ſubduements, 
JOHNSON» 
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When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd ; ? 

That 1 have ſaid to ſome my anders. by, 

Lo, Jupiter is youder, dealing life! 

And | have ſeen thee pauſe, 224 take thy breath, 
When that a ring of Greeks have bemm'd 'thee in, 
Like an Olympian wreſtling: Ibis have 1 ſeen; 
But this thy countenance, fll! lock'd in ſteel, 

I never ſaw till now. I knew thy grandſire,“ 

And once fought with him: he was a ſoldier good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 

Never like thee: Let an old man embrace thee 


And, worthy warrior, welcome to our tents. 
Ant. *Tis the old Neſtor.* 


Hect. Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 


% When thou haſt hung thy advanced ſword i the air, 
Not letting it decline on the declin'd; | Dr. Young appears to have 
imitated this paſſage in the ſecond ad of his Bufiris : 
„% my rai»d arm 
„ His hung in air, forgetful to deſcend, 
„% Aud for a moment ſpard the proftrate foe,” | 
| ; STEEVENS, 
So, in King Henry IV Part IT: 
And hangs reſolv'd correQion in the air, 
© That was uprear'd to execution,” 
The geclin'd is the fallen. So, in Timon of Athens : 
„Not one accompanying his declining ſoot.” MALONE., 


* —— thy grandfire, ] Laomedon. STEEVENS. 


is the old Nr.] So, in Julius Ceſar: 
Old Cafhus fill.” 

If the poet had the ſame idea in both paſſages, Eneas means, 
% Neſtor is ſtill the ſame talkative old man, we have long known 
him to be.” He may, however, only mean to inform HeQor tat 
Neſtor is the perſon who has addreſſed him. MALONE. 


I believe, that Eueas, who as as maſter of the ceremonies, is 
now merely announcing Neſtor to Hedor, as he had before an- 
nounced Menelaus to him; for as Mr, Riiſon has obſerved, the 
ixth ſpeech, p. 391, molt evidently belongs to Eueas. 

STEEVENS. 


* 
- 
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That haſt ſo long walk'd hand in hand with time: 
Moſt reverend Neſtor, I am glad to claſp thee. © 
NesT. I would, my arms could match thee in 
contention, | | 
As they contend * with thee in courteſy. 
Hecr. I would they could. 
NesT. Ha! ; 
By this white beard, I'd fight with thee to-morroy, 
Well, welcome, welcome! I have ſeen the time 
' Uryss. I wonder now how yonder city ſtands, 
When we have here her baſe and pillar by us. 
— Heer. I know your favour, lord Ulyſſes, well, 
Ah, fir, there's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since firſt I ſaw yourſelf and Diomed- 
In Illion, on your Greekiſh embaſſy. 
Urrss. Sir, I foretold you then what would enſue: 
My prophecy is but half his journey yet; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yon towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds,” 


* As they contend —] This line is not in the quarto, 
| Jonxsox. 


Ton towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, ] So, ia our 
author's Rape of Lucrece : 
„ Threatening cloud kiſſing Ilion with annoy.” 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609: | . 
©. Whoſe towers bore heads ſo high, they I½ d the clouds.” 
Ilion, according to Sbakſpeare's authority, was the name of 
Priam's palace, „ that was one of the richeſt and firongeſt that 
ever was in all the world, And it was of height five hundred 
paces, beſides the height of the towers, whereof there was great 
plenty, and ſo high as that it ſeemed to them that ſaw them from 
farre, they raught up unto the heaven.” The Deſtrudion of T10), 
Book II. p. 478: 
So alſo Lydgate, ſign. F &, verſo: | 
„% And whan he gan to his worke approche, 
„ He made it builde hye upon a rocke, 
© It for to aſſure in his foundation, 
Aud called it the noble Ylion."” 


E od An Nin 8 
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Muſt kiſs their own feet. 

HECT. I muſt not believe you: 
There they ſtand yet; and modeſtly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian ſtone will coſt 
A drop of Grecian blood: 'The end crowns all ; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, | 
Will one day end it. 

UrLrss.* So to him we leave it. 
Meſt gentle, and moſt valiant Hector, welcome: 
After the general, I beſeech you next | 
To feaſt with me, and ſee me at my tent. 

ACHIL.I ſhall foreſtall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thou! 


Shakſpeare was thinking of this circumſtance when he wrote in the 
61ſt at theſe lines. Troilus is the ſpeaker : 
„% Between our llium, and where ſhe reſides, [i. e. Troy] 
„Let it be call'd the wild and wand'ring flood.“ | 
x MALONE, 
1 I ſhall foreflall thee, lord Ulyſſes, thou! ] Should we not 
read—though? Notwithſtanding you have invited Hedot to your 
tent, | ſhall draw him firſt into mine. 80, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Cupid's Revenge, AR III. fc. i: 
| 6 O diſſembling woman, 
„% Whom I muſt reverence though ——." TyRrWHITT. 


The repetition of thou! was anciently uſed by one who meant 
to inſult another. So, in Twelfth Night: ** —— if thou thou'ft 
him ſome thrice, it ſhall not be amiſs.” Again, in The Tempeſt : 

| Thou ly'ſ, thou jeſting monkey, thou?” 

Again in the firſt ſcene of the fifth act of this play: * —— thou 
taſſel of a prodigal's purſe, Iden!“ STEEvens. 


Steevens's obſervations on the uſe of the word thou, are perfealy 
juſt, and therefore I agree with Tyrwhitt that we ought to read: 
* —— lord Ulyſſes, though,” as it could not be the intention of 
Achilles to affront Ulyſſes, but merely to inform him, that he 
expe ed to entertain HeQor before he did. M. Mason. 


Mr. Steevens's remark is incontrovertibly true; but Ulyſſes had 
not ſaid any thing to excite ſuch contempt. MALONE. 


Perhaps the ſcorn of Achilles aroſe from a ſuppoſition that 
Ulyſſes, by inviting HeQor immediately after his viſit to Agamem- 
non, deſigned to repreſent himſelf as the perſon next in rank and 
conſequence to the general of the Grecian forces. STEEVENS. 
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Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ;* 
1 have with exact view perus 'd thee, Hector, 
And quoted joint by joint.“ 

K Is this Achilles ? 


Acnit. I am Achilles. Br 
Her. Stand fair, I pray thee : let me look on thee, LY 
AcniL. Behold thy fill. Yi 
HecT. Nay, I have done already, H 
Acht. Thou art too brief; I will the ſecond time, B 
As I would buy thee, view thes limb by limb. 0 
HEecT. O, like a book of ſport thou'lt read me o'er; 
Bat there's more in me, than thou underſtand'ſt. A 
Why doſt thou ſo oppreſs me with thine eye? 1 
2 Veil me, you heavens, in which part of d 
his body 1 
Shall I deſtroy him? whether there, there, or there? ( 
That I may give the local wound a name; 


And make diſtinct the very breach, whereout 

HeRor's great ſpirit flew: Anſwer me, heavens! 
HecrT. It would diſcredit the bleſs'd gods, proud 

man, 

To anſwer {ach a queſtion : Stand again: 

Think'ſt thou to catch my life ſo pleaſantly, 

As to prenominate m nice conjecture, 

Where thon wilt hit me dead 


* Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on theez ) The hint for this 
ſcene of altercation between Achilles and Hector, is taken from 
Lydgate. See p. 178. STEVENS. 


9 And quoted joint by joint, } To quote is to obſerve, So, ia 
Hamlet e 


„ I'm ſorry that with better heed and judgement 
© | had not quoted him.“ 
Again, in The Two Gentiemen of Verona: 
© Thu, And how quote you my folly ? 
« Val, 1 dete it in your jerkin,” STEEVENS. 


e. 


. 
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AcuiL. Les.” I tell thee, yea. 
Her. Wert thou an oracle to tell me ſo, 
d not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee well; 
For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
But, by the forge that ſtithy'd Mars his helm,“ 
III kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o'er, — 
You wiſeſt Grecians, pardon me this brag, 
His inſolence draws folly from my lips; , | 
But I'll endeavour deeds to match theſe words, 
Or may I never 5 
AJAX. Do not chafe thee, couſin j — 
And yon Achilles, let theſe threats alone, 
Till accident, or purpoſe, bring you to't: 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If yon have ſtomach ; the general ſtate, I fear, 
Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him. 
Her. I pray you, let us ſee you in the field; 
We have had pelting wars,“ fince you reſus'd 
The Grecians' cauſe. 
ACHIL. Doſt thou entreat me, Hector? 
To-morrow, do I meet thee, fell as death; 
To-night, all friends. 


* But, by the forge that ſtithy'd Mars his helm, ] A fiithy is an 
anvil, and from hence the verb f{ithird is formed, M. Mason. 

The word is flill uſed in Yorkſhire, MALONE,' 

ie general fate, I fear, 

Can ſcarce entreat you to be odd with him.] Ajax treats Achilles 
with contempt, and means to iuſinuate that he was afraid of fighting 
with HeQor. 4 You may every day (ſays he) have enough of 
HeRor, if you chooſe it; but 1 believe the whole ſtate of Greece 
vill ſcarcely prevail on you to engage with him.“ 

To have a flomack to any thing, is, to have an inclination to it. 
M. MASON, 
* —— pelting wars,] i. e. petty, inconſiderable ones. So, in 
4 Midſummer Night's Dream : — 
% Hach every pelting river made ſo proud, &c. 
See Vol. VII. p. 42, n. 9. SLERVENS. 


— — 
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HEcT. . +" my hand upon that match, 
Acan. Firſt, all you peers of Greece, 80 to my 
tent; 
There in the full convive we: aferwirds; 
As Hector's leiſure and your bounties ſhall 
Concur together, ſeverally entreat him.— 
Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets bloir, 
That this great ſoldier may his welcome know.“ 
[ Exeunt all but TROILUS and ULvssts, 
Tro. My lord Ulyſſes, tell me, I beſeech you; 
In what place of the field doth Calchas keep ? 
ULvss. At Menelaus' tent, moſt princely Troilus: 
There Diomed doth feaſt with him to- night; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven, nor earth, 


But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 


On the fair Creſſid. 


Tro. Shall I, ſweet lord, be bound to yer lo 
much, 


After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 

To bring me thither ? 2 | 
ULyss: You ſhall command me, fir. 

As gentle tell me, of what honour was 


* —— convive — ] To convive is to ſeaft, This word is not 
peculiar to Shakſpeare. I find it ſeveral times uſed in The Hiftor 
of 'Helyas Knight of the Swanne. bl. I. no date. STEEVENS. 

5 Beat loud the tabourines, ] Foe this the quarto and the latter 
editions have, 

; To taſte your bounties, 

The reading which I have given from the folio ſeems choſen at 

the reviſion, to avoid the repetition of the word bounties. 
* 


Tabourines are ſmall drums. - The word occurs again in Antony 
and Cleopatra. STEEVENS. 


6 That this great ſoldier may his welcome &now. ] So, in Macb«i; 
„% That this great king may kindly fay, 
« Our dgtics did his weleome pay.“ STEEVENS, 
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This Creſſida in Troy? Had ſhe no lover there, 
That wails her abſence? 


TO. O, ſir, to ſuch as boaſling ſhow their ſcars, 
A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 
She was belov'd, ſhe lov'd ; ſhe is, and doth: 
But, ſtill, ſweet love is food ſor fortune's tooth. 
| Exeunt, 


r V. de. N . 
The Grecian Camp. Before Achilles' Tent. 
Enter ACHILLES and PATROCLUS. 


ACHIL, I'll heat his blood with Greekiſh wine to- 
night, et | 
Which with my ſcimitar I'll cool to- morrow, — 
Patroclus, let us feaſt him to the height.“ 

PATR. Here comes Thetſites. 


Enter THERSITES. 


Achli. Ho now, chou core of envy ? 
Thou cruſty batch of nature, what's the news? 


1 —— to the height, ] The ſame phraſe occurs in King Henry VIII: 

He's traitor {0 the height,” STEEVENS. 

* Thou cruſty batch of nature,] Batch is changed by Theobald to 
botch, and the change is jufliſi ed by a pompous note, which diſcovers 
that he did not know the word batck. What is more ſtrange, 
Hanmer has followed him. Batch is any thing baked. 

JOHNSON. 

Batck does not ſignify any thing baked, but all that is bakedat 
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Tung. Why, thou picture of what thou ſeemeſ}, 
and idol of idiot-worſhippers, here's a letter fr 


thee. | ju 


Acuil. From whence, fragment? 
Turn. Why, thou full diſh of fool, from Troy, 
Parz. Who keeps the tent now? 


Tus. The ſurgeon's box,*%or the patient s wound 
PATR. Well ſaid, Wann and what need 
theſe tricks ? 


Ther. Pr'ythee be ſilent, boy; I profit not by 


thy talk: thou ait thought to be Achilles' wale 
varlet, | 


Park. Male varlet, you rogue! whiat's that? 


one time, without heating the oven afreſh. So, Ben Jonſon, in 
his Catiline: 
Except he were of the ſame meal and batch.” 
Again, in Decker's If this be not a good Play the Devil is in it, 
1612: 
„% The beſt is, there are but two batckes of people moulded ia 
this world.” 
Again, in Summer's Laſt Will and Teſtament, 1600 : 
RE Haft thou made a good batch? | pray thee * me a new 
af. * 
Again, in Every Man in his Humour! 
ls all the reſt of this batch ?"" ; 
Therſites had already been called cobloaf. ü 


® The ſurgeon's box, | In this anſwer Lherfites ouly quibbles upon 
the word tent. HanMes. 


9 Well ſaid, Adverfity! ] Adverſity, I believe, in this ;oftance, 
fignifies contrariety. The reply of T[herſi.es has been fudioully 
adverſe to the drift of the queſtion urged by Patioclus. So, in 
Love's Labour's Loft, the Princeſs, addteſſiog Boyet, (who had 
been capriciouſly employing himſelf to perples the dialogue,) lays— 
„% avaunt, Perplexity!” STErvens. 


Male varlet,] Sir T. Hanmer reads— Male (harlot, plauſibly 
enough, except that it ſeems too plaia to require the explanauon 
which Patroclus demands. JOHNSON. 

This expreſſion is met with iu Decker's Honeſt Whore: © —'tis2 
male varist, ſure, wy lord!“ FARMER. 
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Tarr. Why, his maſculine whore; Now the 
rotten diſeaſes of the ſouth, the guts-griping, rup- 
tures, catarths, loads o'gravel 'the back, lethargies, 


cold palſies, * raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing 


lungs, bladders full of impoſthume, ſciaticas, lime- 
kilnsi'the palm, incurable bone-ach, and the rivell'd. 
fee-ſimple of the tetter, take and take again nen 
prepoſterous diſcoveries ! 

PaTr. Why thou damnable bon of envy, | ho 
what meaneſt thou to curſe thus? 

Trrr. Do I curle thee? 


Patt, Why, no. you ruinous butt;* yon whores 


ſon indiſlinguiſhable cur, * no, 


The perſon ſpoken of in Decker's play is Bellafronte, a harlot, 
who is introduced in boy's clothes. I have no doubt that the 
text is tight. MALONE. 


There is nothing either criminal or extraordinary in a male varlel. 
The word prepoſterous is well adapted to expreſs the idea of Therſites. 


The ſenſe therefore requires that we ſhould adopt Hanmer's amend- 
ment, M. MASON, 


Man-miflreſs is a term of reproach thrown out by Dorax, in 
Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal. STEEVENS. 

* —— cold palſies,] This catalogue of loathſome maladies ends 
in the folio at cold palfics. This paſſage, as it ſtauds, is in the 
quarto : the retrenchment was in my opinion judicious. It may 
be remarked, though 1 it proves nothing, that, of the few alterations 
made by Milton in the ſecond edition of his wonderful poem, one 
was, an enlargement of the enumeration of diſeaſes. JOHNSON, 

 —— you ruinous butt; &c.] Patroclus reproaches Therlites 
wich deformity, with having one part crowded into another. 

Jonssox. 

The ſame idea occurs in the Second Part of King Henry IV : 
© Crowd us and cruſh us to this monfirous form. * 

STEEVENS, 


JEN indiftinguiſhable cur, ] i. e. thou cur of an deem. 


nate ſhape. STEEVENS, 


by 


Vol. XVI. D d 
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Tux. No? why art thou then exaſperate, thoy 
idle immaterial {kein of fleive filk,* thou green 
ſarcenet flap ſor a ſore eye, thou taſſel of a prodigal', 
purſe, thou? Ah, how the poor world is peſterd 
| with ſuch water-flies ;* diminutives of nature!“ 
=”. PATR. Out, gall! * 

THER. Finch egg!“ 

Achill. My ſweet Patroclus, I am thwarted quite 
From my great purpole in to-morrow's battle, 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba ; 

4 A token from her daughter, my fair love; * 
| Both taxing me, and gaging me to keep 
An oath that 1 have ſworn, I will not break it: 


los idle immaterial Hein of fleive l,] All the terms 
mſed by Therſites of Patroclus, are Emblematically expreſſive of 
flexibility, compliance, and mean officiouſueſs. lonnsox. 


Sleive filk has been already explained. See Vol. XI. p. 109, 
n. 3, MALONE, 
4 —— Fuck water-flies; ] 80, Hamlet, ſpeaking of Ofrick : 
„ Doſt know this water «- fly?” STEEVENS. 
9 —— diminutives of nature! ] So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
422. i. be ſhown a 
« For poor'ſt diminutives, for dolts,——. STEEVENS. 
© Out, gall! ] Sir T. Hanmer reads — nut-gal, which aufyers 
well enough to finck-egg; it has already appeared, that our author 
thought the nut-gall the bitter gall. He is called aut, from the con- 
globation of his form; but both the copies read — Outr-gall ! 


| | JOUNSON, 

_ 7 Finck-egg !] Of this reproach I do not know the exad meaning. 
1 ſuppoſe he meaus to call him ſinging bird, as implying an uſeleſs t 
favourite, and yet more, ſomething more worthleſs, a ſinging bird 1 
in che egg, or generally, a flight thing eaſily cruſhed; JoHNnS0N. I 
A finch's egg is remarkably gaudy; but of ſuch tertns of re» mitt 
proach it is difficult to pronounce the true ſignification. . 
STEEVENS. In 
* A token from her daughter, &c. ] This is a gy Fq— taken quia; 
from the Rory book of The Three Deſtrudlions of Troy. HANMER- L 
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Fall, Greeks; fail, fame; honour, or go, or ſtays 
My major vow lies hete, this I'll obey, —— 


Come, come, Therſites, help to trim my tent; 


This night in banqueting, mult all be ſpent. — 
Away, Patroclus. np | 
[Excunt AcHILLtS and PATROCLUS, 

Tatr. With too much blood, and tod little brain, 
theſe two may run mad; but if with too much 


brain, and too little blood, they do, I'll be a cutet 


of madmen. Here's Agamemnon,— an honeſt ſel- 
low enough, and one that loves quails; but he has 
not ſo much brain as car-wax: And the goodly 
transformation of Jupiter there, his brother, the 
bull, — the primitive ſtatue, and oblique memotial 
of cuckolds; a thrifty ſhooing-horu in a chain; 
hanging at his brother's leg, — to what form, but 
that he is, ſhould wit larded with malice; and ma- 
lice forced with wit,“ turn him to? To an als, were 


/ : L X 

9 And the goodly transformation of Jupiter there, his brotlers, the 
bill, — the primitive flatue, and oblique memorial of cuckolds; ) He 
calls Menelaus the transſormation of JEW: that is, as himſelf ex- 
plains it, the bull, on account of his horns, which he had as a 
catkold. This cuckold he calls the primitive flatue of cuckolds; 
i. e. his Rory had, made him ſo famous, that he flood as the great 
archetype of his chatadter. WARBURTON, . 

Mr, Heath obſerves, that „the memorial is called oblique, be- 
cauſe it was ouly indirealy ſuch; upon the common ſuppolition, 
that both bulls add cutkolds were furniſhed with horns, *” | 

1 STEEVENS; 

Perhaps Shakſpeate meant nothing mote by this epithet than 
horned, the bull's horns being crooked or oblique. Dr, Warburton, 
| think, miltakes. It is the bull, uot Menelaus, that is the pri- 
mitive flatue, &c. MALONE, | f . 

— forctd with wit, ] Stuffed with wit; A teim of cookery; 
In this ſpeech 1 do not well underflaud what is meant by loving 
fuails, Jouxuso. Hs 

By loving quails the poet may mean loving the company of 
harlots. A g#ail is temarkably falacious, Mr. Upton (ays that 
Xenophon, in bis memoirs of S6craies, has taken notice of whis 
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nothing; he is both aſs and ox: to an ox were 
nothing; he is both ox and als. To be a dog, x 
mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, a 
puttock, or a herring without a roe, I would not 

| care: but to be Menelaus,— 1 would conſpire againſt 
= deſtiny. Aſk me not what I would be, if I were 
not Therſites; for I care not to be the louſe of a 
| lazar, ſo 1 were not Menelans. — Hey-day ! ſpirits 
| and fires !* 


Enter Hector, TroOlLUs, AJAX, AGAMEMNox, 
ULrvyssEs, NESTOR, MENELAUS and. Diowtn, 
with lights. 


AcAM. We go wrong, we go wrong. 


AJAX». No, yonder 'tis; 

There, where we ſee the lights. | 
HEcT. I trouble you. 
AJAX. No, not a whit. 


ULvss. Here comes himſelf to gnide you, 


quality in the bird. A fimilar allufion occurs in The Hollander, 
> 2 comedy by Glapthorne, 1640: | 
© —— the bot deſire of quails, 

„% To yours is modeſt appetite,” STEEVENS, | 

In old French caille was ſynonymous to fille de joie. In the Did. 
Comique par le Roux, under the article caille are theſe words: 

„% Chaud comme une caille, — . 

% Caille coiffee, — Sobriquet qu'on donne aux femmes. Signiße 
femme eveillee, amoureuſe. 

So, in Rabelais: — . Cailles coiffees mignonnement chantans ;"— 
which Motteux has thus rendered (probably from the old tranſla- 
tion]: „ coated quails and laced mutton, waggiſhly fivging. * 

MALONE., 
. > —— @ fitchew,] i, e. a folecat, So, in Othello: „ 'Tis ſuch 
another fitckew, marry a perfum'd one. ——." STEEVENS. 

3' —— ſpirits and fires! ] This Therſites ſpeaks upon the firſt 
Cght of the diſtant lights, JOHNSON. 


$; 
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Enter ACHILLES. 


Acfiit, Welcome brave HeQor; welcome, prin- 
ces all. 

AGAM. So now, fair prince of N 1 bid good 
nigbt. 

Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 

Her. Thanks, and good night, to the Greeks' 
general. 
Mex. Good night, my lord. 
HEcT. Good night, ſweet Menelaus, * 
THER. Sweet draught: * Sweet, quoth 'a! ſweet 
fink, ſweet ſewer. 
Acht. Good night, 

And welcome, both to thoſe that go, or tarry. 
Acam. Good night. [Exeunt AGAM. and MEN. 
Acnil. Old Neſtor tarries; and you too, Diomed, 

Keep Hector company an hour or two. 

Dio. I cannot, lord; I have important buſineſs, 

The tide whereof is now. — Good night, great 

Hector, 
Hect. Give me your hand. 
eUrrss. - Follow his torch, he goes 

To Calchas' tent; I'll keep you company. 

[ Aſide to 'TROILUS» 
Tao. Sweet ſir, you honour me. 


—— ſweet Menelaus.] old copy, e — ſeet lord 
ure. STEEVENS, 


Sweet draught: ] Draught is the old word for ſerica. It is 
uſed in the vulgar tranſlation of the Bible, MALONE. 


do, in Holinſhed, and a thouſand other places. STEBVENS. 
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_ Hrecr, And ſo.good night, 
[Exit DiovtD; ULYSSES and 'LROITLUS following. 
ACHIL. Come, come, enter my tent. 

{ Exeunt AcRILLEs, HECTOR, AJAX, and Nesr, 
THER. That ſame Diomed's a falſe-hearted rogue, 
a moſt unjuſt knave; I will no more truſt him when 
he leers, than 1 will a ſerpent when he hiſles: he 
will ſpend his month, and promile, like Brabler the 
bound; * but when he performs, aſtronomers fore- 
tell it; it is prodigious, * there will come ſome 
change; the ſun borrows ofthe moon, when Diomed 
keeps his word. I will rather leave to ſee Hector, 
than not to dog him: they ſay, he keeps a Trojan 
drab,* and uſes the traitor Calchas' tent: III after, 
— Nothing but lechery! all incontinent _ 
Exit, 


ie will ſpend lis mouth, and pramiſe, like Brabler the hound; ) 
If a hound gives his mouth, and is not upon the ſcent of the 
game, be is by ſportſmen called a babler or brabler. The pro» 
verb ſays, — © Brabling curs never want ſore ears. 
ANONYMUS, 
* —— prodigious, ] i. e. portentous, ominous. So, in King 
Rickard III: | 
© Prodigious, and untimely brought to light.“ 
| STEEYENS, 
7 0 —— they ſay, he keeps @ Trojan drab, ] This character of Diomed 
1s likewilę taken from Lydgate. STEEVENS, 


% 
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8E N E l. 
The ſame. Before Calchas' Tent, 


Enter DioMED. 


Dio. What are you up here, ho? ſpeak. 
Cal. | Witkin.] Who calls? 

Dio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. — Where's 
your daughter? 
CAL. | Within.] She comes to you. 


Enter TRolLus and ULvssEs, at a diſtance 3: aſter 
| them LT HERSITES, 


ULyss. Stand were the torch may not diſcoverns. 


Enter CRESSIDA. 


To. Creſſid come forth to bim! 

Dio. How now, my charge? 
CREs. Now, my ſweet guardian! — Hark! a word 
Wuoith you. | [ Whiſpers. 
TRo. Yea, ſo familiar! 

UrLyss. She will fing any man at firſt fight.” 
THER, And any man may ſing her, if he can take 
hex cliff; * ſhe's noted. 


She will Ang any man al firſt fekt. ] We now * ſiog 4“ 
Aeli. The meaning is the fame. MALONE. 

—— ker cliff; ] That is, her key. Clef, French. * Jonx50x. 
Clif, i. e. a mark in mulick at the beginning of the lives of a 
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Dio. Will you remember? D. 
* CRES. Remember? yes, T 
Dio. Nay, but do . U 
And let your mind be coupled with your words. C 
Tro. What ſhonld ſhe remember? D 
ULyss, Lift! 

Cres. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to 8 
| folly. C 
THER. Roguery! T 
Dio. Nay, then, — L 

CRES, | Fil tell you what:— 
Dio. Pho! pho! come, tell a pin: You are for- Leſt 
{worn. — To 
Cres. In faith, I cannot: W hat would you have Th. 
me do? 1 
THER, A juggling trick, to be — ſecretly open, 1 
Dio. What did you fwear you would beſtow Yo! 
? on me ? 7 
Cars. I pr'ythee, do not hold me to mine oath; | 

Bid me 45 any thing but that, ſweet Greek. 

9 
long; and is the indication of the pitch, =4 beſpeaks what kind is ſy 
of voice — as baſe, teuour or treble, it is proper for. 

SIR J. HAWKINS. - 1 

So, in The Chances, by Beaumont and Fletcher, where Antonio, 
employing mulical terms, ſays: The 

* 4% —— Will none but my C. cliff ſerve your turn? 

Again, In The Lover's Melancholy, 1629: | I 
that's a bird | or 
« Whom art had never taught clifs, moods, or notes.“ | eit} 
STEEVENS. of 1 


* Nay, but do then: ] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of metre, the 
word — Nay, ſhould be omitted. Yet ſuch is the irregularity or 
mutilation of this dialogue, that it is not always eaſy to determine 
how much of it was meant for proſe or verſe, STEEVENS. 
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Dio. Good night. 
Tao. Hold, patience! 
Urrss. ö How now, Trojan? 
CRES. , Diomed, —— | 
Dio. No, no, good night: I'Il be your fool no 
more. \ 7 

Tao. Thy better mult, 
CRES. Hark, one word in your ear. 
Tro. O plague and madnels ! WS 
ULyss. You are mov'd, prince; let us depart, I 
pray you, 
Leſt your diſpleaſure ſhould enlarge itſelf 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly; I beſeech you, go. 

Tao. Behold, I pray you! 8 
UrLvss. Now, my good lord, go off: 
You flow to great deſtruction; % come, my lord. 
Tro. I pr'ythee, ſtay. | 
ULySS. You have not patience; come, 


Tou flow to great defirufion ;] means, I think, your impetuoſity 

is ſuch as muſt neceſſarily expoſe you to imminent danger. 

: MALONE, 

The folio has : 

Tou flow 10 great diſtraction : ——, 

The quarto : | | 

Tou flow to great deſtrudion; ——. JOHNSON. 

I would adhere to the old reading: You flow to great defirufion, 

or diſlradtion, means the tide of your imagination will hurry you 

either to noble death from the hand of Diomed, or to the height 

of madneſs from the predominance of your own paſſions. 
STEEVENS, 

| Poſſibly we ought to read defirufion, as Ulyſſes has told Troilus 

Jult before : ; | 

* —— this place is dangerous; 


„ The time right deadly.“ Ni. Mason. 
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Tao. 1 pray you, lay; by hell, and all bell's tor. 


ments, 

I will not ſpeak a word. _ | | 
Dito. And ſo, good night, 
Cres. Nay, but you part in anger. 

TRO. Doth that grieve thee? 

O withet'd truth! | 
ULyss. Why, bow now, lord? 
TRO. ä By Jove, 

I will be patient. | | 
CREs. Guardian !—why, Greek! 


Dio. Pho, pho! adieu; you palter.? 
CREs, In faith, Ido not; come hither once again, 
ULvss. You ſhake, my lord. at lomething ; will 


you go? . 
You will break out. 
Tno. She ſtrakes his cheek ! 
Urvss. Come, come, 
Tao. Nay, ſtay; by Jove, I will not ſpeak a 
word: x | 


There is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience :—ſlay a little while. 

THER. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, 
and potatoe anger, tickles theſe together!“ Fry, 
lechery, fry ! 

Dio. But will you then? 


9 —— faller,] i. e. ſhuffle, behave with duplicity, So, is 
Antony and Cleopatra 
| « And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs.”" STEEVENS. 


* How the devil luxury, with lis fat rump, end potatoe fingers 
tickles theſe together !] Potatoes were anciently regarded as pro- 
vocatives, See Mr, Collins's note, which, on account of its 
length, is given at the end of the play, STEEVENS, 
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Cars. In faith, I will, la; never truſt me elſe. 
Dio, Give me ſome token for the ſurety of it. 


Cres. I'll fetch you one. [ Exit. 
ULyss. You have ſworn patience. 
Tao. b in 


I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; I am all patience. 


Re-enter CRESSIDA. 


Tung. Now the pledge; now, now, now! 
Cxes. Here, Diomed, keep this fleeve.” 


Jeep this fleeve.] The cuſtom of wearing a lady's Ace 
far a favour, is mentioned in Hall's Chronicle, fol. 12: — One 
ware on his head-piece his lady's f{ecve, aud another bare on his 
helme the glove of his deateling.“ 

Again,” in the ſecond canto of The Barons' Wars, by Drayton: 

© A lady's ſleeve high-ſpirited Haſtings wore."' 

Again, in the Morte Arthur, p. 3. ch. 119: 

« When Queen Genever wiſt that Sir Launcelot beare the red 
ſleeve of the faire maide of Aſtolat, ſhe was nigh out of her minde 
fqr avger.” Holinſhed, p. 844, ſays, King Henry VIII. “ Had on 
his head a ladies f{ceve full of diamonds.” The circumſtance, 
however was adopted by Shakſpeare from Chaucer, I. and C. 
I. 5. 1040: „ She made him were a pencell of her ſleeve.” A 
pencell is a ſmall pennen or fireamer. STEEVENS. | 


In an old play (in fix a&s) called Hiflriomaſtix, 1610, this in- 
eident ſeems to be burleſqued. Troilus and Creſtda are introduced 
by way of interlude ; and Creſſida breaks out: 

Knight, with valour in thy face, 

% Here take my ſkreene, wear it for grace; 

„% Within thy helmet put the ſame, 

„% Therewith to make thine enemies lame,” 
A little old book, The hundred Hyflorzes of Troge, tells us, 
* Briſcyde whom maſter Chaucer calleth Creſſaxde, was a damoſell 
of great beaute; aud yet was more quaynte, mutable, and ſull of 
Vagaunt condyſions.“ FARMER, 


This fleeve was given by Troilus to Creſſida at their parting, and 
e gave him a glove iu return, M. Mason. ; 


What Mr. Stecvens has obſerved on the ſubje& of ladies ſleeves : 


* 
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Tuo. O beauty! where's thy faith ? 
ULyss. My lord. 
Tro. I will be patient; ontwardly I will. 
CRrEs, You look upon that fleeve; Behold it 
well. — | 
He lov'd me falſe wench !—Give't me again, 

Dio. Whole was't ? 

+ | { No matter, now* I have't again, 
Iwill not meet wich you to-morrow night: 
1prythee, Diomed, vilit me no more. 

THER, Now ſhe ſharpens ;— Well ſaid, whetſtone. 

Dio. 1 ſhall have it.“ 99 

CRES. What this ? 

Dio. | Ay. that. 

CREs, O, all you gods! —O pretty pretty pledge! 
Thy maſter now lies thinking in his bed 


Of thee, and me; and highs, and takes my glove, 


And gives memorial dainty kiſſes to it, 


is certainly true; but the fleeve given in the preſent inſtance was 
the ſleeve of Troilus. It may be ſuppoſed to be an ornamented 
cuff, ſuch perhaps as was worn by ſome of our young nobility at 
a tilt, in Shakſpeare's age. | 

On ſecond conſideration, I believe the ſleeve of Troilus, which 
is here given to Diomed, was ſuch a one as was formerly worn at 
tournaments, See Spenſer's View of Ireland, p. 43, edit. 1635: 
„% Allo the deepe ſmocke f{zive, which the Iriſh' women uſe, they 
ſay, was old Spaniſh, and is uſed yet in Barbary; and yet that 
ſhould ſeeme rather to be an old Engliſh faſhion, for in armory the 


faſhion of the mancke which is given in armes by many, being 


indeed nothing elſe but a fleive, is faſhioned much like to that 
Heive.” MALONE. 


* No matter, now &c,] Old copies, redundantly, — 1t is uo 
matter, &c. STEEVENS, 


3 I ſhall have it.] Some word or words, neceſſary to the metre, 
are here apparently omitted. STEEVENS. 


1 


T! 


It 


1 
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As I kiſs thee.?—Nay, do not ſnatch it from me: 
He, that takes that, muſt take my heart withal. 
Dio. 1 had your heart before, this follows it. 
Tro. I did {wear patience. | 
Cres. You ſhall not have it, Diomed ; 'faith yon 
hall not; | | 
I'll give you ſomething elſe. 
Dio. I will have this; Whoſe was it? 
Cats. . "Tis no matter, 
Dio. Come, tell me whoſe it was. 
Cres. *T'was one's that lov'd me better than you 
will. 
But, now you have it, take it. 
Dio. | Whoſe was it ? 
Cres. By all Diana's waiting-women yonder, * 
And by herſelf, I will not tell you whoſe. 
Dio. To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his ſpirit, that dares not challenge it. 
Tao. Wert thou the devil, and wor'lt it on thy 
horn, | 


Itſhould be challeng'd. - 


\ 4s T kiſs thee, xc. ] Tn old editions: 
As I hiſs thee, 
Dio. Nay, do not ſnatch it from me. 
Creſ. He, that takes that, muſt tale my heart withal. 
Dr. Thirlby thinks this ſhould be all placed to Creſſida. She bad 
the ſleeve, and was kiſſing it rapturoufly: and Diomed ſnatches is 
back from her, THEOBALD. 


* By all Diana's waiting-women yonder,] i. e. the ſtars which 
ſhe points to. WARBURTON, | 
So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 
„% The filver-ſhining quern be would diſtain ; 
„ Her twinkling kand-maids too, by him defil'd, 
© Through night's black boſom ſhould not peep again,” 
| Matrox. 


| 
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Crts. Well, well, 'tis done, 'tis paſt ;=—And yet 
it is not; 
I will not keep my word. 
D1o. Why then, farewell; 
Thon never ſhalt mock Diomed again. 
Cres. You ſhall not go; — One cannot ſpeak a 
word, 


But it ſtraight ſtarts you. 


Dto. I do not like this fooling. 
TER. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes not 


you, pleaſes me beſt. 
Dio. What, ſhall I come? the hour? 


CRES. Ay, come: — O Jove 
Do come: 1 ſhall be plagu'd. 
Dio. | Farewell till then. 


Chks. Good night. I pr'ythee, come.— 
| Exit Drovedts, 
Troilus; farewell!“ one eye yet looks on thee; 


Ther. Nor T. by Pluto: e.] Sir Thomas Hanmer gives this 
ſpeech to Troilus. It does not very much reſemble the language 
of Therfites, If indeed it belongs to the former charager, it 


ſhould aſſume a metrical form, though it is here given as it ftands 


in the folio, and the quarto 1609, ** imprinted by G. Eld, for 
R. Bonian and H. Walley.“ STEEVENS, 


o Troilus, farewell!) The characters of Creſſida and Pandarus 
are more immediately formed from Chaucer than from Lydgate; 
for though the latter meatiohs chem both charaQeriflically, he does 


not ſufficiently dwell on either to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with 


many circumſtances to be found in this tragedy. Lydgate, ſpeaking 
of Greſſida, ſays only : 
« She gave her heart and love to Diomede, 
« To ſhew what truſt there is in woman kind; 
% For ſhe of her new love no ſooner ſped, 
© But Troilus was cleane out of her mind, 
« As if ſhe never had him known or ſeen, 
„ Whercin I cannot gueſs what ſhe did mean.“ 


SrrEVIEXI. 


et 


. 


no 
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But with my heart the other eye doth ſee..— 
Ah! poor our ſex ! this fault in us 1 find, 
Theerror of our eye directs our mind : | 
What error leads, muſt err; O then conclude 
Minds, ſway'd by eyes, are full of turpitude. 
| | [Exit CatssDA, 
Tarr. A proof of ſtrength ſhe could not publiſh 
more, 7 
Unleſs ſhe ſaid. My mind is now turn'd whore, 
ULysSs. All's done, my lord, 
Tao . It is. 
ULYSS. Why ſtay we then? 
Tro. To make a recordation to my ſoul 
Of every ſyllable that here was ſpoke. 
But, if I tell how theſe two did co-aQ, 
Shall 1 not lie in publiſhing a truth ? 
Sith yet there 1s a credence in my heatt, 
An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 
That doth invert the atteſt of eyes and ears; 
As iſthoſe organs had deceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. 
Was Creſſid here? 
ULvss. I cannot conjure, Trojan.“ 


! But with my heart &c.] I think it ſhould be read thus: 
But my heart with tie other che doth ſee, JOHNSON, 
Perhaps, rather: : | 
But with the other eye my heart doth ſee, Tyrwairtr, 
he preſent reading is right. She means to ſay, „one eye yet 
looks on thee, Troilus, but the other correſponds with my heart, 
and looks after Diomede.” M. Maso0N. | 
"4 proof of flirength ſhe could not publiſh more,] She could not 
publiſh a fironger proof. JOHNSON, 
Tat doth invert the atticit of ge and ears 5] i. e. that turns the 6 
very teſlimony of leeing and hearing againſt themſelves. 
; THEOBALD. 
I cannot conjure, Trojan.] That is, I cannot raiſe ſpiritsin the 
form of Creffida. JOHNSON. 
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TRro. She was not, ſure. SI. Te 
Irn Moſt ſure ſhe was.“ 
Tro. Why, my negation hath no taſte of madnek, 
ULyss. Nor mine, my lord: Creſſid was here by; 
NOW, | be Se 
Tao. Let it not be believ'd for womanhood !* 
Think, we had mothers ; do not give advantage 
To ſtubborn criticks—apt, withouta theme, 
For depravation, — to ſquare the general ſex 
By, Creſſid's rule: rather think this not Creſſid. 
_ UrLyss. What hath ſhe done, prince, that can ſoil 
our mothers? _ 
Tao. Nothing at all, unleſs that this were ſhe. 
THER. Will he ſwagger himſelf out on's own 
eyes? | 
Tao. This ſhe ? no, this is Diomed's Creſſida: 
If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe; 
If ſouls guide vows, if vows be ſanctimony 
If ſanctimony be the gods' delight, 
If there be rule in unity itlelf,* 


— 


9 Moft ſure ſhe was.] The 'preſent deficiency in the meaſure 
induces me to ſuppoſe our author wrote: 
It is moſt ſure ſhe was, STEEVENS. 


* — for womankood!] i. e. for the ſake of womanhood. 
STEEVEXNS, 
3 —— do not give advantage 
To flubborn criticks—apt, without a theme, 
For depravation,] Critick has here, 1 think, the fignificatioa 
of Cynick. So, in Love's Labour's Loff : | 
„% And critick Timon laugh at idle toys.” MALONE. 
4 If there be rule in unity itſelf,] may mean, — If there be c- 
fainty in unity, if it be a rule that one is one. JOHNSON. 
If it be true that one individual cannot be two dillin& perſons. 
M. MASON, 
The rule alluded to is a very ſimple one; that one cannot be tus. 
This woman therefore, ſays Troilus, this falſe one, cannot be tha? 
Creſlida that formerly plighted her faith to me. MALONE. 


cc 
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This was not ſhe. O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets np with and againſt itſelf! * 
Bi-fold authority ! * where reaſon can revolt 
Without perdition, and lols aſſume all reaſon 
Without revolt; ” this is, and is not, Creſhd ' 
Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight“ 
Of this ſtrange nature, that a thing inſeparate? 
Divides more wider * than the ſky and earth; 
And yet the ſpacious breadth of this diviſion 
Admits no orifice for a point, as ſubtle 


5 _— againſt itſelſ!] Thus the quarto; The folio reads 
againſt thyſelf. In the preceding line alſo I have followed the 
quarto, The folio reads—This is not ſhe, MATO r. 
6 Bi-ſold authority? ] This is the reading of the quarto. The 
folio gives us: 

By foul authority !—— 
There is madneſs in that di/quifition in which a man reaſons at once 
for and againſt himſelf upon authority which he knows not to be valid. 
The quario is right. JOHNSON, ü 


This is one of the paſlages in which the editor of the folio 

changed words that be found in the quartos, merely becauſe he did 

not underſtand them. MALONE, 

7 where reaſon can revolt 

Without perdition, and loſs aſſume all reaſon 

Without revolt; ] The words loſs and perdilion are uſed in theit 

common ſenſe, but they mean the loſs or perdition of reaſon. | 
| Jounson. 

* Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight — ] So, in Hamlet: 

% Sir in my keart, there was a kind of fighting,” MALONE, 


2 thing inſeparate — ] i. e. the plighted troth of lovers. 
Troilus conſiders it inſeparable, or at leaſt that it ought never to 
be broken, though he has uufortunately found that it ſometimes is. 
| 1 MALONE, 
—— more wider — ] Thus the old copies, The modern edi- 
tions, following Mr. Pope, read—ſar wider; though we have 2 
liailar phraſeology with tbe preſent in almoſt every ouc of theſe 
Plays, MALONE. 


80, in Coriolanus : | 
© He bears himſelf more proudlier. 
See note on this paſſage. ST LEVENS. 
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As is Arachne's broken woof, to enter.“ 

Inſtance, O inſtance! ſtrong as Pluto's gates; 

Creſſid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 

Inſtance, O inſtance ! ſtrong as heaven itſelf; 

The bonds of heaven are ſlipp'd, diffolv'd, and 
loos'd; 

And with another knot, five-finger-tied,* 


3 As is Arackne's broken woof, to enter. ] Is,—the ſyllable want. 
ing in this verſe, the modern editors have ſupplied. I hope 
the miſtake was not originally the poet's own; yet one of the 
quartos reads with the folio, Ariachna's broken woof, and the 
other Ariathna's. It is not impoſſible that Shakſpeare might have 
written Ariadne's broken wook, having confounded the two names 
or the ftories, in his imagination; or alluding to the clue of 
thread, by the aſſiſlance of which Theſeus eſcaped from the Cretan 
labyrinth. I do not remember tbat Ariadne's loom is mentioned by 
any of the Greek or Roman poets, though I find an alluſion to it 
in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, 1607 : 
© —— inſtead of theſe poor weeds, in robes 
% Richer than that which Ariadne wrought, 
* Or Cytherea's airy-moving veſt,” 


Again ia The Spaniſh Tragedy | ſh 
© —— thy treſſes, Ariadne's twines, m 
„% Wherewith my liberty thou baſt forpriz'd.” 2 
Again, in Muleaſſes the Turk, 1610: 5 
„% Leads the deſpairing wreich into a maze ; v 
©« But not an Ariadne in the world 0) 
. „% To lend a clew to lead us out of it, if 
©« The very maze of horror.“ 
Shakſpeare, however, might have written Arachnea ; great liber- 
ties being taken in ſpelling proper names, and eſpecially by ancieut þ 
Engliſh writers. Thus we have both Atenene and Alcumene, 
Alcmena and Alcumena, STEEVENS, 
My quarto, which is printed for R. Boniau, 1609, reads — 
Ariachna's broken woof; the other, which is ſaid to be undated, 
reads, as Mr, Steevens fays — A1tathna's. The folio — Ariachnes. 
Mr. Steevens hopes the mifftake was uot originally the author's, but 
I think it extremely probable that he prouounced the word a3 4 
\ word of four ſyllables. MALONE.. 
— knot, five-finger-tied, ] A knot tied by giving ber baud c 
to Diomed, JOuNSON, l 
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The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 

Of her o'er-caten faith, are bound to Diomed,* 
Ur.yss. May worthy Troilus“ be half attach'd 

With that which here his paſſion doth expreſs ? 


Tro. Ay, a. and that ſhall be divulged 
wel 


In characters as red as Mars his heart 

Inflam'd with Venus: never did young man fancy 
With ſo eternal and ſo fix'd a ſoul, | 

Hark, Greek :—As much as I do Creſſid love, 

So much by weight hate I her Diomed : 


So, in The falal Dowry, by Maſlinger, 1632 : 
„% Your fingers tie my heari-fltings with this touch, 
„ In truc-love &nots, which nought but death hall looſe," 
. MALONE, 
Ile fraftions of her faith, orts of her love, 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits, and greaſy reliques 
Of ker o'er » eaten faith, art bound to Diomed.] Vows which 
ſhe has zlready ſwallowed once over. We flilt ſay of a faithleſs 
wan, that he has eaten his words, JOHNSON. 


The image is not of the molt delicate kind, Her o'er-ealen 
faich” means, 4 wivk, her troth plighied to Trailus, of which ſhe 
was ſurſrited, and, like one who has over-eaten himſelf, had tfrown 
of, All the preceding words, the fragments, ſcraps, &c. ſhow that 
this was Shakfpearc's meaning. So, in Twelſth Night: 

« Give me ezce/s of it [mubck|; that ſurſatting 
„% The appetite may ficken, aud (o die," 
Again, more appoſitely, in King Henn IF. Part II: 

»The commanwealth is ct of their own choice; 
„% Their over-greedy LOVE hach ſurſeited, — 
« © thou fond many! with what loud applauſe 
„% Did'lt thou beat heaven wich bleſſhng Bolingbroke, 
„% Before he was what thou would'ft have him be! 
« nnd being now timm'd in thine own dchres, 
„Thou, beallly feeder, art ſo full of him, 
© That thou provok'ſt thyſelt to caft kim up.” Maro. 

5 May worthy Troifus—] Can Troilus really fee] on this oc- 


calbqn half of what he ulers? A. queilign ſuitable to the alm 
UlyBes, JOHNSON, 5 q 
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That {ſleeve is mine, that he'll bear- on his helm; 
Were it a caſque compos'd by Vulcan's {kill, 


My {word ſhould bite it:“ not the dreadfal ſpont 


Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call,“ 
Conſtring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomed. | | 

Tu. He'll tickle it for his concnpy.? 

Tao. O Creſſid! O falſe Creſſid! falſe, falſe, 

flalſe! v4 | 

Let all untruths ſtand by thy ſtained name, 
And they'll ſeem glorious. 

ULyss. O. contain yourſelf; 
Your paſhon draws ears hither. 


Enter ENEAs. 


EXE. I have been ſeeking you this hour, my 
lord: 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; 
Ajax, your guard, ſtays to conduct you home. 


1 My ſword ſhould bite i:] So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: 


© —— [I baye a ſword, and it ſhall bite,” kc. In King Lear we 
have alſo ** biting faulcbion.“ STEEVENS. 
— — the dreadful ſpout, 


Whick ſhipmen do the hurticano call,] A particular account of 
© a ſpout,” is given in Captaia John Smith's Sea Grammar, quarts, 
1627: „ A ſpout is, as it were a ſmall river falling entirely from 
the clouds, like one of our water-ſpouts, which make the fea, 
where it falleth, to rebound in flaſhes exceeding high; i. e. in the 
language of Shakſpeare, to dizzy the ear of Neptune. 

So alſo, Drayton: 
„% And down the ſhower impetuouſly doth fall 
„% Like that whick men the hurricano call. STEEVENS. 


9 —— concufy.] A cant word, formed by our author from 
concupiſcences STERVENS. 
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Tao. Have with you, prince My conrteous 
lord adieu 
Farewell, revolted fair — and, Diomed, 
Stand faſt, and wear a caſtle on thy head!“ 
ULyss. I'll bring you“ to the gates. 
Tao. Accept diſtracted thanks. 
[Exeunt TRrROILUs, EN EAS, and ULYSSES. 
Tura. Would, I could meet that rogue Dio- 


med! I would croak like a raven ; I would bode, 


I would bode. Patroclus will give me any thing 
for the intelligence of this whore: the parrot will 
not do more for an almond, than he for a commo- 
dious drab. Lechery, lechery; flill, wars and 
lechery ; nothing elſe holds faſhion: A burning 
devil take them!! | Exit. 


* —— and wear a caltle on thy head!] i. e. defend thy head 
with armour of more than common ſecurity. 

So, in The mof ancient and famous Hiftory of the renowned Prince 
Arthur, &c. edit. 1634, ch, clviii: „ Do thou thy beſt, ſaid Sir 
Gawaine, therefore hie thee faſt that thou wert gone, and wit 
thou well we ſhall ſoone come after, and breake the ſtrongeſt caſlle 
that thou haſt upon thy head.” — Wear @ caſtle, therefore, ſeems to 
be a figurative expreſſion, ſignifying, Keep a cafile over your hrad; 
i, e. live within the walls of your caſtle, In Urry's Chaucer, Sir 
Thopas is repreſented with a caſlle by way of creſt to his helmet. 

STEEVENSs 

* I'll bring you Ken] Perhaps this, and the following ſhort 
ſpeech, originally Rood thus: 

| Uly. I'll bring you to the gates, my lord. 

Tro. | Accept 
Diflrafled thanls. STEEVENS. 

\ —— 4 burning devil tale them ! ] Alluding to the venereal 
diſeaſe, formerly called the br1enning or burning. M. MASON. 

So, in T/ajab, iii. 24: ** —— and burning inflead of beauty.” 
STEEVENS. 
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SCENE III. 
Troy. Before Priam's Palace. 
Enter Heron and ANDROMACHE. 


AnxD. When was my lord ſo much ungently tem- 
per'd, | 
To ſtop his ears againſt admoniſhment ? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day; 
Her. Yoa train me to offend you; get you in: 
By all the everlaſtiug gods, I'll go. 


Axp. My dreams will, ſure, prove ominous to 
the day.* . 
Her. No more, I ſay. 


5 My dreams will, ſure, prove aminous to the day.\ The hiat for 
this dream of Andromache, might be either taken from Lydyate, 
or the following paſſage in Chaucer's Nonnes Prefles Tale, Mr. Ty 
whitt's edit. v. 15147: 

© Lo hire Andromacha, HeRore's wif, 

„% That day that HeRor ſhulde leſe his if, 
„She dremed on the ſame night beforne, 

© How that the lif of Hedor ſhuld be lorne, 

© If thilke day he went into battaile: 

„ She warned him, but it might not availle; 

„% He went forth for to fighteu natheles, 

© And was yflain anon of Achilles,” STEEvexs. 

My dreams of lajt night will prove ominous to the day; forebode 
ill to it, and ſhew that it will bea fatal day to Troy. So, iu tle 
ſeventh ſcene of this act: N 

© — — the quarrel's moſt ominous to us,” 
Again, in King Richard III : 

bo O thou bloody priſon, \ 

© Fatal and ominous to noble peers !" 

Mr. Pope, and all the ſubſequent editors, read—wil! proud 
Ommous to-day, MALONE, 


Do we gain any thing more than rough verfification by reſtori? 
the article—the? The meaning of Audromache (without it) 15 
— My dreams will to-day be fatally verificd. STEEVERNS, 


wn 
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Enter CassAnDRA. 


CAS. Where is my brother Hector? 
Ax b. Here, ſiſter; arm'd, and bloody in intent: 
Conſort with me in loud and dear petition,* 


purſue we him on knees; for I have dreamt 


Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but ſhapes and forms of ſlaugh- 


ter. 
Cas. O, it is true. | 
HECT. | Ho! bid my trumpet ſound! 
Cas. No notes of ally, for the heavens, ſweet 
brother. 
HecT. Begone, I ſay: the gods have heard me 
{wear. 


Cas. The gods are deaf to hot and peeviſh” vows ; 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 


Then ſpotted livers in the ſacrifice. 


AnD. O! be perſuaded: Do not count it holy 
To hurt by being juſt: it is as lawful, 
For we would give much, to uſe violent thefts, * 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 


Fa 


© —— dear petition,] Dear, on this occaſion, ſeems to mean 
important, conſequential, So, in King Lear : 
mM . — ſome dear caule 


„% Will is concealment wrap me up awhile.” STEEVENS. 


7 —— peeviſh —] i. e. fooliſh, So, in King Henry VI. r. II: 
* — I will not ſo preſume, | 
„% To fend ſuch peeviſh tokens to a king.“ STEEVENS., 


* For we would give &c.] This is ſo oddly confuſed in the 
folio, that I tranſcribe it as a ſpecimen of incorreQnels : 
© — —- do not count it holy, 
% To hurt by being juſt; it is as lawful 
% For we would coun! gwe much to as violent thefls, 
© And rob in the behalf of charity.” JONSON. 
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Cas. It is the purpoſe,” that makes frong de 
vow; * 

But vows, to eyery purpoſe, muſt not hold: 
Unarm, ſweet Hector. 

HECT. Hold you ftill, 1 | ſay; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate : 
Life every man holds dear ; but the dear man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life... 


I believe we ſhould read: 
For we would give much, to uſe violent thefts, 
i, e. to uſe violent thefts, becauſe we would give much. The word 
count had crept in from the aft line but one. TyYRWHITT. 

I have adopicd the emendation propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Mr, 
Rowe cut the knot, inftead of untying it, by reading: 

For us to count we give what's gain'd by theft, 
and all the ſubſequent editors have copied him, The laſt three lines 
are not in the quarto, the compokitor's eye having probably paſſed 
over them; in conſequence of which the next ſpeech of Cafſandr 
is in that copy given to Andromache, and joined with the firſt line 
of this. 

In the firſt part of Andromache's ſpeech ſhe alludes to a dodtine 
which Shakſpeare has often enforced. ** Do not think you are 
2 Ging virtuoully by adhering to an oath, if you have ſworn to do 
amiſs.” So, in King John: 

$6 where doing tends to ill, 
„% The truth is then mofi done, not doing it.” MALONE, 


9 It is the purpoſe, ] The mad propheteſs ſpeaks here with all 
the coolneſs and judgement of a ſkilful caſuiſt. The eſſence of 
a lawful vow, is a lawful purpoſe, and the vow of which the end 
is wrong muſt not be regarded as cogent.” JOHNSON. 


Mine honour keeps the weather of my ſate:]) If this be not a 
_ nautical phraſe, which Icanuot well explain or apply, der we 
ſhould read: 
Mine honour keeps the weather off my fate: 
i. e. I am ſecured by the cauſe lam engaged in; mine hovour will 
avert the ftorms of fate, will protect my life awidft the dangets of 
the field, — A ſomewhat ſimilar phraſe occurs in The Tempeſt : 
6 In the lime grove that weather « fends our cell,” 
STEEVENS 


— — dear man —5 Valuable man. The modern editions * 
— brave man. The repetition of the word is in our author's mag» 
ner. JOHNSON, 
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Enter Tro1us. 


How now, young man? mean'ſt thou to fight to- 
day! | 
AnD. Caſſandra, call my father to perſuade. 
| 3 | Exit CASSANDRA, 
Hxcr. No, faith, young Troilus; doff thy har- 
neſs, youth, | 
I am to-day i'the vein of chivalry: _.. 
Let grow thy finews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thon not, brave boy, 
I'll ſtand, to-day, for thee and me, and Troy. 
Tro. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion,“ than a man. 
Her. What vice is that, good Troilus? chide 
me for it. - 
Tao. When many times the captive Grecians 
fall, 
Even in the ſan and wind of your fair word, 
You bid them riſe, and live.“ 


So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
„% This is dear mercy, and thou ſeeſt it not.“ STEEVENS, 


Brave was ſubſtituted for dear by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 


* Which better fits @ lion,] The traditions and ſtories of the 
darker ages abounded with examples of the lion's generoſity. 
Upon the ſuppoſition that theſe ads of clemency were true, Troilus 
reaſons not improperly, that to ſpare againſt reaſon, by mere in- 
llin& of pity, became rather a generous beaſt than a wiſe man. 

JOHNSON. 

Hence Spenſer's Una, attended by a lion. Faery Queen, I. iii. 7. 

See alſo Sir Perceval's lion in Morte Arthur, B. XIV. c. vi. 
| T. WARTON. 

* When many times the captive Grecians fall, —— 

You bid them riſe, and live.] Shakſpeare ſeems not to have 
dudied the Homeric character of HeQor, whoſe diſpoſition was by 


\ 
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— — —— — — 


Her. O, tis fair play. 
TRo. Fool's play, by heaven, HeQor. 

Hecr. How now? how now? 

Tro. For the love of all the gods, 
Let's leave the hermit pity with our mother; 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 

The venom'd vengeance ride upon our ſwords; 
Spur them to ruthful work, rein them from ruth, 
Hecr. Fie,ſavage, fie! 

TRro. | Hector, then 'tis wars.“ 

Her. Troilus, I would not have you fight to- 
: day. 

Tgo. Who ſhould withhold me? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery trancheon? my retire ; 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'ergalled with recourſe of tears; 


no means inclined to clemency, as we may learn from Andromache's 
ſpeech in the 24th [ltad: 
Ou 'yae peinigos £0%8 mathe Tas & Sai Au. 
„% For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe.” Pope. 
„% Thy father, boy, bore never into fight 
: | „% A milky mind, ——,” Cowper, STEEVENS, 


Hector, then "tis wars.] I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of metre, we 
ought to read: 
Why, Hedtor, then "tis wars. : 5 


Shakſpeare frequently uſes this adverb emphatically, as in 4 Mid 


ſummer Night's Dream: Ninus' tomb, man: Why, you muſt not 
ſpeak that yet.” STeEvens. 


7 with fiery truncheon —] We have here but a modern 
8 Mars. Antiquity acknowledges no ſuch enſign of command as 2 
frunckeon., The ſpirit of the paſſage however is ſuch as might atone 

for a greater impropriety, STEEVENS, 


* —— with recourſe of tears 3] i. e. tears that continue to cour!'e 


one another dowa the face, WARBURTON. 
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Nor yon, my brother, with your true ſword drawn, 


Oppos'd to hinder me, ſhould ſtop my way, 


But by my ruin: h 
Re-enter CASSANDRA, with PRIAM. 


Cas. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him faſt : 
He is thy crutch now; if thou loſe thy ſtay, 


Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee, 


Fall all together. | 
Px. Come, Hector, come, go back: 
Thy wife hath dreamt; thy mother hath had vi- 
ſions; | | 
Caſſandra doth foreſee; and! myſelf 
Am like a prophet ſuddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee—that this day is ominous : 
Therefore, come back. 
Hecr. Eneas is held! 
And do ſtand engag'd to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them, | 
Pri, But thou ſhalt not go. 
Her. I muſt not break my faith. 
You know me dutiful; therefore, dear fir, 
Let me not ſhame reſpect; * but give me leave 
To take that courſe by your conſent and voice, 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 
Cas. O Priam, yield not to him. 


AND. Do not, dear father. 
So, in As you like it: 
be the big round tears 
© Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe——.*' 


STFEVENS, 
9 —— ſhame reſpeft; ] i. e. diſgrace the reſpe& I owe you, by 
ating in oppolition to your commands. Stzrvens. 
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HecT. Andromache, I am offended with yon: 

Upon the love your bear me, get you in. 
Exit ANDROMAChr, 

Tao. This fooliſh, dreaming, $a gir 
Makes all theſe bodements. 

Cas. O farewell, 3 Hector. 
Look, how thon dieſt! look, how thy eye turns 

pale! ; 

Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents! 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out! 
How poor Andromache ſhrills her dolours * forth! 
Behold, deſtruction, frenzy, and amazement," 
Like witleſs anticks, one another meet, 
And all cry Hector! Hector's dead! O Hector! 

TRO. Away !Away!— 

Cas. Farewell. Yet, ſoft:— Hector, I take my 

leave: 

Thou doſt thyſelf and all our Troy deceive. | Ext. 

Her. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her exclaim: 
Go in, and cheer the town: we'll forth, and fight; 
Do deeds worth praiſe, and tell you them at night, 

PRr1. Farewell: The gods with ſafety ſtand about 


thee! 


[ Exeunt ſeverally PRIAM and HEcTOR. Alarums, 


farewell. dear Heflor. ] The interpoſition and clamorovs 
forrow of Caſſandra were copied by our author from Lydpate. 
STEEVENS. 
* —— chrills her dolours — ] So, in Heywood's Silver 4g, 
1613: 


« Through all th' abyſs I have fhrill'4 thy daughter's loſs, 
„% With my concave trump.” STEEVENS. 


* Brkold, deſtrudtion, frenzy, &c. ] So the quarto, "The editor 
of the folio, for defirution ſubſtituted diffraftion, The origius) 
reading appears to me far preferable, MALONE, 
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TRO. They are at it; hark Proud Diomed, be- 


lieve, 
I come to loſe my arm, or win my fleeve.” 


As T ROILUS 15 going out, enter, from the other fide, 
| PANDARUS. : 


Pan. Do you hear, my lord? do you hear ? 
Tao. What now? 

Pan. Here's a letter from yon” poor girl. 
Tao. Let me read. 


$ In the folios and one of the quartos, this ſcene is continued by 
the following dialogue between Pandarus and Troilus, which the 
poet certainly meant to bave been inferted at the end of the play, 
where the three concluding lines of it are repeated in the copies 
already mentioned. There can be no doubt but that the players 
ſhuffled the parts backward and forward, ad libitum; for the poet 


/ would hardly have given us an unneceflary repetition of the ſame 

words, nor have diſmiſſed Pandarus twice in the ſame manner. 
1: The concluſion of the piece will fully juſtify the liberty which any 
t; future commentator may take in omitting the ſcene here an. placing 
t it at the end, where at preſent only the few lines already mentioned 


are to be found. STEEVENS. t 


I do uot conceive that any editor has a right to make the trani- 
polition propoſed, though it has been done by Mr. Capell. The 
three lines alluded to by Mr. Steevens, which are found in the 
folio at the end of this ſcene, as well as near the concluſion of the 
play, (with a very ſlight variation,) are theſe: 

„% Pand. Why but hear you —— 
„% Tro. Hence, broker lacquey : Ignomy and ſhame 
„% Parſue thy life, and live aye with thy name!” 
But in the original copy in quarto there is no: epetition (ex- 
cept of the words — But hear you); no abſurdity or impropriety. 
lu that copy the following dialogue between Troilus and Pandarus 
is found in its preſent place, preciſely as it is here given; but the 
three lines above quoted do not conftitute any part of the ſcene. 
For the repetition of thoſe 1!1cee lines, the players, or the editor of 
the folio, alone are anſwerable. It never could have been intended 
by the poet, I have therefore followed the original copy. 
MALONE, 


. 
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Pan. A whoreſon ptiſick, a whoreſon raſcally 
ptilick ſo troubles me, and the fooliſh fortune of 
this girl; and what one thing, what another, chat 
I ſhall leave you one o'theſe days: And I have; 
rheum in mine eyes too; and ſuch an ache in my 
bones, that, unleſs a man were curs'd.* I cannot teil 
what to think on't.— What ſays ſhe there? 

TRO. Words, words, mere words, no matter from 

the heart; [ Tearing the letter, 
The effect doth operate another way. — 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together, 
My love with words and errors ſtill the feeds; 
But edihes another with her deeds. 


[ Excunt ſeveralh, 
GENE TY. 
Between Troy and the Grecian Camp. 


 Alarums : Excurſons. Enter THERSITES. 


Ther. Now they are clapper-clawing one ano- 
ther; II go look on. That diſſembling abominable 
varlet, Diomed, has got that ſame ſcurvy doting fool. 
iſh young knave's fleeve of Troy there, in his helm: 
I would fain ſee them meet; that that fame young 
Trojan als, that loves the whore there, might ſend 
that Greekiſh whoremaſterly villain, with the ſleeve, 


back to the diflembling, luxurious drab, on a ſleeve- 


leſs errand. O' the other fide, The policy of thole 
crafty {wearing raſcals, — that ſtale old moule-eaten 


6 —— curs d.] i. e. under the influence of 'a malediQion, ſuch 
as miſchievous beings bave been ſuppoled to pronounce upon thole 
who had offended them. STEEVENS. 

7 O'the other fide, The policy of thoſe crafty ſwearing raſcals, Kc.) 
But in what ſeuſe are Nefttor and Uly ſles accuſed of being /- 


Ta 


. 
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dry cheeſe, Neſtor; and thatſame dog-fox, Ulyſſes, 
—is not prov'd worth a blackberry:— They ſet me 
up, in policy, that mongrel cur, Ajax, againſt that 
dog of as bad a kind, Achilles: and nov is the cur 
Ajax prouder than the cur Achilles, and will not 
arm to-day; whereupon the Grecians begin to pro- 
claim barbariſm,* and policy grows into an ill 
opinion, Soft! here come ſleeve, and t r. 


Enter Dloukp, TRrotLUS following, 


Tro. Fly not; for, ſhouldſt thou take the river 
Styx, 

] would ſwim aſter. 

Dio. of Thou doſt miſcall retire: 
Ido not fly; but advantageous care Ns 
Withdrew me from the,odds of multitude: 
Have at thee! 7 

Tura. Hold thy whore, Grecian now for thy 
whore, Trojan now the ſleeve, now the ſleeve! 

[ Exeunt TROILUS and DIOMED, fighting. 


Enter HECTOR. 8 


Hect, What art thou, Greek? art thou for 
Hector's match? 
Art thou of blood, and honour? ? 


ing raſcals? What, or to whom, did they ſwear? I am poſitive 
that ſmeering is the true reading. They had collogued with Ajax, 
and trimmed him up with infincere praiſes, only in order to have 
lirred Achilles's emulation. In this, they were the true ſneerers; 
betraying the firſt, to gain their ends on the latter by that artifice. 
THEOBALDs 

—— to proclaim barbariſm, ] To ſet up the authority of igno- 
rauce, to declare that they will be governed by policy no louger. 
JOHNSON. 

Art thou of blood, and honour? ] This is an idea taken from 


[ 


* 
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Turn. No, no: —I am a raſcal ; a ſcurvy railing 
knave ; a very filthy rogue. 

Her. I do believe thee ;—live. = [Extt, 

Tua. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe me; 
But a plague break thy neck, for frighting me! 
What's become of the wenching rogues? I think, 
they have {wallow'd one another: I wouid laugh at 
that miracle, Yet, in a ſort, lechery. eats itfel[ 
III ſeek them. | Ia 


the ancient books of romantick chivalry, as is the following ont 
in the ſpeech of Diomed: | 
„% And am her knight by proof.” STEEVENS, 

It appears from Segar on Honor, Military and Civil, folio, 1f09, 
P- 122, that a perſon of ſuperior birth might not be challenged by 
an inferior, or if challenged, might refuſe the combat, 

Alluding to this circumſtance Cleopatra ſays: 

«© Theſe bands do lack nobility, that they ſtrike 
„% A meaner than myſelf. “ 

We learn from Melvil's Memoirs, p. 165, edit. 1735, that * the 
Laird of Grange offered to fight Bothwell, who anſwered, that 
he was neither Earl nor Lord, but a Baron: and ſo was not his 
equal. The like anſwer made he to Tullibardine, Then my lotd 
Lindſay offered to fight him, which he could not well refuſe. But 
his heart failed him, and he grew cold on the buſineſs.” 

Theſe punRQilios are well ridiculed in Albumazar, AR IV, fc. vii. 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. 


Enter Diop, and à Servant, 


Dio. Go, go, my ſervant, take thou Troilus' 

horſe; 
Preſent the fair ſteèed to my lady Creſſid: 
Fellow, commend my ſervice to her beauty; 
Tell her, I have chaſtis'd the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 

SERV. I go my lord. 

[ Exit Servant, 


Enter AGAMEMNON. | 


Acam. Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamus 
Hath beat down Menon : baſtard Margarelon * 
Hath Doreus priſoner ; 

And ſtands coloſſus-wiſe, waving his beam,“ 


* —— take thou Troilus' horſe; ] So, in Lydgate: 
„% That Troilus by maine and mighty force 
% At unawares, he caſt down from his 4% e, 
„% And gave it to his ſquire for to beare 
© To Creſida, ke. STEEVENS. 
—— baflard Margarelon — ] The introdudtion of a baftard 
ſon of Priam, under the name of Margatelon, is one of the cir- 
cumſtances taken from the ſtory book of The Three Deſtrudlions of 
Troy. THEOBALD. 
The circumſtance was taken from Lydgate, p. 194; 
© Which when the valiant knight, Margareton, 
+ One of king Priam's baſtard children, &c. 


3 


STEEVENS. 
—— waving his beam „J i. e. his lance like a weaver's beam, 


Vor. AVI. F f 


4 
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Upon the paſhed * corſes of the kings 
Epiſtrophus and Cedius : Polixenes is lain; 
Amphimachus, and Thoas, deadly hart; 
Patroclus ta'en, or ſlain; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt and bruis'd : the dreadful Sagittary 
Appals our numbers;* haſle we Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we periſh all. 


as Goliath's ſpear is deſcribed. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B 
III. vii. 40: 
All were the beame in bignes like a maſt.” Sreryrxz. 
by faſhed — ] i. e. bruiſed, cruſhed, So, before, Ajax ſays: 
« [I'll paſh him o'er the face. STEEVENS, 
tie dreadful Sagittary | 
Appals our numbers; ] „ Beyonde the royalme of Amaſonne 
came an auncyent kynge, wyſe and dyſcreete, named Epyſtrophus, 
and brought a M. knyghtes, and a merveillouſe beſte that was 
called SAGITTAYRE, that behynde the myddes was an horſe, and 
to fore, a man: this beſte was heery like an horſe, and had his 
eyen rede as a cole, and ſhotte well with a bowe: this beſte made tit 
Grekes ſore aferde, and flewe many of them with his bowe,” The Three 
Deſtructions of Troy, printed by Caxton. THeoOBALD. 
A more circumftantial account of this Sagittary is to be found in 
Lydgate's Auncient Hiſtorie &c. 1555: 
„% And with him Guydo ſayth that be hadde 
„A wonder archer of ſyght meruaylous, 
„% Of fourme and ſhap in maner movftruous : 
© For lyke myne audtour as I reherſe can, 
© Fro the nauet vpwarde he was man, 
tG And lower downe lyke a horſe yſhaped: 
« And thilke parte that after man was maked, 
„ Of ſkinne was black and rough as any bere 
„% Cqouered with here fro colde him for to were. 
„ Pallyag foule and horrible of ſyght, 
„% Whoſe eyen twain were ſparkeling as bright 
« As is a furneis with his rede leuene, 
© Or the lyghtuyug that falleth from ye heauen; 
© Dredeful of looke, and rede as fyre of cherte, 
„% And, as I reade, he was a goode archer; 
„And with his bowe both at euen and morowe 
++ Upon Giekes be wrought moche ſorrowe, 
'* And gatted them with many hydous loke: 
30 ſterue he was that many of them quoke, Kc. 
| | S FEEVENS 


xs. 
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Nxsr. Go, bear Patroclus' body to to Achilles; 
And bid the ſnail - pac'd Ajax atm for ſhame; — 
There is a thouſand Hectors in the field: 

Now here he fights on Galathe his horſe, * 
And there lacks work ; anon, he's there afoot, 


And there they fly, or die, like ſealed ſculls” 


6 —— on Galatlie kis horſe, ] From The Three Deftruflions of Troy 
is taken this name given to HeQor's horſe. THEOBALD. 

« Cal'd Galathe (the which is faid to have been} 

„The goodlieſt horſe," kc, Lydgate, p. 142, 
Again, p- 175: 

« And ſought, by all the means he could, to take 

0 Calalle, HeQor's horſe,” &c. 

Heywood, in his [ron age, 1632, has likewiſe continued the ſame 
appellation to HeQor's horſe: 

My armour, and my truſty Galatee. * 

Heywood has taken many circumſtances in his biz from Lydgate. 
Jobn Stephens, the author of Cintkia's Revenge, 1613, (a play com- 
mended by Ben Jonſon in ſome lines prefixed to it,) has mounted 
Heflor on an elephant. Jouxsox. 

7 —— ſcaled ſculls — | Scu/ls are great numbers of fiſhes ſwim- 
ming together. The modern editors not ey acquainted with the 
term, changed it into foals. My knowledge of this word is derived 
from a little book called The Engliſk Expoſitor, London, printed 
by John Legatt, 1616. The word likewiſe occurs in Lyly's Midas, 
1592: „ He hath, by this, ſlatted a covey of bucks, or rouſed a 
ſeull of pheaſants. „ The humour of this ſhort ſpeech couſiſts i in 
a miſapplication of the appropriate 'terms of one amuſement, to 
other. Again, in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, B. VII. v. 399, Kc. 

6 each bay 
With fry innumerable ſwarms, and ſhoals 
Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſeulls chat oft 
„ Bank the mid ſea.” 
Apis, in the 26th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : | 
« My ſilver · ſcaled ſculs about my ſtreams do ſweep, 2 
STEEVENS, - 

Scaled means here, diſperſed, put to flight, See Vol. VI. p. 118, 

u. 2j and Vol. XVII. p. 211, n. 9. This is proved decifiyely by the 
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Before the belching whale;“ then is he vonder, 
And there the ſtrawy Greeks, * ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's ſwath :* 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes: 
Dexterity ſo obeying appetite, 


original reading of the quarto, ſcaling, which was either changed 
by the poet himſelf to ſcaled (with the fame ſenſe ) or by the editor 
of the folio, If the latter was the caſe, it is probable that not 
being ſufficiently acquainted with our author's manner, who fre. 
quently uſes the active for the paſſive participle, he ſuppoſed that the 
epithet was merely deſcriptive of ſome quality in the thing deſcribed, 
The paſſage quoted above from Drayton does not militate againk 
this interpretation. There the added epithet filver ſhews that the 
word ſcaled is uſed in its common fenſe; as the context here ( 
ſay nothing of the evidence ariſing from the reading of the oldel 
copy) aſcertains it to have been employed with the leſs uſual ſigii - 
fication already ſtated. 
++ The cod from the banks of Newfoundland (ſays a late writer) 
purſues the whiting, which flies before it even to the ſouthern ſhores 
of Spain. The cachalnt, a ſpecies of whale, is ſaid, in the fame 
manner, to puiſue a ſhoal of herrings, and to ſwallow hundreds in 
a mouthful.” Knox's Hiſtory of Fiſh, vo. 1787. The throat of 
the cachealot (the ſpecies of whale alluded to by Shakſpeare) is ſo 
large, that, according to Goldſmith, he could with eaſe ſwallow 
an ox. MALONE. 5 
Sculls and ſhoals, have not only one and the ſame meaning, but 
are aQually, or at leaſt originally, one and the ſame word. A 
ſcull of herrings (and it is to thoſe fiſh that the ſpeaker alludes) 
ſo termed on the coaſt of Norfolk and Suffolk, is elſewhere called 
a ſhoal, RITSON. 
* —— the belching whale; ] So, in Pericles : 
6 the belching whale, 
„% And bumming water muſt o'erwhelm thy corſe.“ 
Homer alſo compares Achilles to a dolphin driving other fiſhes 
before him, Iliad XXI v. 22: | 
Q uns Serqives meyariTrees ix unncu 
ÞeLyovres, fe, STEEVENS. = : 
9 —— the ſtrawy Greets, ] In the folio it is — the firaying 
Greeks. JOHNSON. : 
* — — the mower's ſwath: ] Swath is the quantity of graſs cut 
down by a fingle firoke of the mower's ſcythe. So, Tufler: 
++ With toſſing and raking, and ſeiting on cocks, 
© Graſs, lately in ſwathes, is meat for an ox. STEEVENS. 
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That what he will, he does; and does ſo much, 
That proof is call'd impoſſibility. 


Enter ULYSSES. 


Urrss. O, courage, courage, princes! great A- 
, Chilles 3 

Is arming, weeping, curling, vowing vengeance: — 
Patroclus' wounds have rous'd his drowly blood, o 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noſeleſs, handleſs, hack'd and chipp'd, come 

to him, 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath loſt a friend. 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd, and at it, 
Roaring for Troilus; who hath done to-da 
Mad and fantaſtick execution ; 
Engaging and redeeming of himſelf, 
With ſuch a careleſs force, and forceleſs care, 
As if that luck, in very ſpite of cunning, 
Bade him win all. 


Enter A] Ax. 


AlAx. Treilus! thou coward Troilus! I Exit, 
Dro. Ay, there, there. 
NesT. So, ſo, we draw together. 


Enter ACHILLES. 4 
AcuiL. Where is this Hector? 


P 


—— we draw together.] This remark ſeems to be made by 
Neflor iv conſequence of the return of Ajax to the field, he having 
lately refuſed to co-operate or draw together with the Greeks, 
though at preſent he is rouſed from his ſullen fit by the loſs ofa 4 
friend, So, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon : ©+\Tis the ſwag» 
gering coach-horſe Anaides, that draws with him there. 


F 3 
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Come, come, thou boy-queller, * ſhow thy face; 
Know what it is to meet Achilles an 


_ HeQtor! where's Hector? I will none but Hector. 
* Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 
Another Part of the Field. 


Enter AJAX. 


Ajax. Troilus, thou coward Troilus, ſhow C 
e | 


Enter D1oMED. 


Dio. Troilus, I lay! where's Troilus i 7 


AJAX. What would'ſt thou? 
Dio. I would correct him. 


Ajax. Where I the general, thou ſhould'ſt have 


my office, 
Ere that correction: — Troilus, I ſay ! what, Troilus! 


Enter TRrOILUS. 


Tao. O traitor Diomed! — turn thy falſe face, 
thou traitor, 


And pay thy life thou ow'ſt me for my horſe ! 
Dio, Ha ! art thou there? 


AJAX. III fight with him alone: ſtand, Diomed 
Dio. He is my prize, J will not look upon.“ 


* —— boy-queller, ] i. e. murderer of a boy. So, in King 
Henry IV. Part II:  —— a man-gueller and a woman=queller.” 
See Vol. XI. p. 80, n. 8. STEEVENS. 

9 —— 41 will vet look upon. ] That is, (as we ſhould now 
ſpeak, ) I will not be a looker-on. So, in King Henry VI. P. III: 


22 


* 
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Tro. Come both, you cogging Greeks ; * have 
at you both, [ Fxeunt, fighting. 


Enter HEecTOR. 


Heer. Yea, Troilus? O, well fought, my youngeſt 
brother ! 


Enter ACHILLES. 


Achill. Now do I ſee thee : Ha ; — Have at 
thee, Hector. 
HecT. Pauſe, if thou wilt. 
AcniL, I do diſdain thy courteſy, proud Trojan. 
Be happy, that my arms are out of ule: 
My reſt and negligence befriend thee now, 
But thou anon ſhalt hear of me again; 
Till when, go ſeek thy fortune. , Exit. 
HECT. Fare thee well : — 
I would have been much more a freſher man, 
Had 1 expected thee. — How now, my brother? 


„Why ſtand we here — 

„% Wailing our lofles, — 

„And look upon, as if the tragedy 

„% Were play'd in jeſt by 8 actors? 
Theſe lines were written by Shakſpeare. MALONE, 


a you cogging Greets; ] This epithet has no particular pro- 
priety in this place, but the author had heard of Gracia mendax. 
Jonxsox. 


Surely the epithet had propriety in reſpe lt of Diomed at leaſt, 
who had defrauded him of his miſtreſs. Troilus beſtows it on both, 
unius ob culpam, A fraudulent man, as I am told, is ſtill called in 
the North — @ gainſul Greek, Cicero bears witneſs to this charader 
of the ancient Grecks : „ Teflimoniorure rdligionem & fidem nunſuam 
ifs natio colnit.” Again — ** Grecorum ingenia ad fallendum par ata 


Ff4 
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1 


Re-enter TRollus. 


Tuo. Ajax hath ta'en Eneas; Shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven, 
He ſhall. not carry him; * Fll be taken too, 
Or bring him off: — Fate, hear me what I ſay! 
I reck not though 1 end my life to-day. | Exit, 


Enter one in ſumpluous armour, 


Her. Stand, ſtand, thou Greek; thou art a 
goodly mark: — | 
No? wilt thou not? —1 like thy armour well; 


* —— carry him;] i. e. prevail over him. So, in All's well 
that ends well: 


The count he woes your daughter, 
© Reſolves to carry her: —— STEEVENS. 
—— I lite thy armour well; | This circumſtance is taken from 
I, ydgate's poem, p. 196: 
© —— Guido in his biſtorie doth ſhew 
© By worthy HeQor's fall, who coveting 
„% To have the ſumptuous armor of that king, Kc. 
„% So greedy was thereof, that when he had 
„The body up, and on his horſe it bare, 
„% To have the ſpoil thereof ſuch hafte he made 
© That he did hang his ſhield without all care 
„ Behind him at his back, the eaſier 
„% To pull the armour off at his defire, 
«K And by that means his breaſt clean open lay. Xe. 
This furniſhed Shakſpeare with the hint for the following line: Be 
„% I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek. 


STEEVENS, 


J quote from the original, 1555: 
« —— ia this while a Grekiſh king he mette, 
« Were it of hap or of adventure, 
„% The which in ſothe on his cote armoure 
«« Embrouded had full many ryche ſtone, 
++ That gave a lyght, when the ſoune ſhone. 
«« Full bryght aud cleare, that joye was to ſene, 
„% For perles white and emerawdes grene 
« Full many one were therein ſetie.— 
++ Of whoſe arraye when HeRor taketh hede, 


- 
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ru fruſh it,“ and unlock the rivets all, 


„ Towardes him ſaſt gan him drawe. 

« And furſt I fynde how he hath him flawe, 
« And after that by force of his manheade 

« He hent him up afore him on his ſtede, 

„% And ſaſt gan wvth him for to ryde +» 

« From the wardes a lytill out of ſyde, 

« At good leyſer playnly, if he maye, 

„% To ({poyle him of his rych arraye. — 

„ Ou horſe-backe out whan he him ladde, 
« Reckleſsly the ſtorye maketh mynde 

„% He caſte his ſhelde at his backe behynde, 
« To weld. him ſelfe at more libertye, — 

« So that his breſt diſarmed was and bare.” MALONE, 


« I'll frath it,] The word fruſh 1 never found elſewhere, nor 
underftand it. Sir TI. Hanmer explains it, to breat or bruiſe. 
| 4 Jonxs0N, 
Mr. M Maſon obſerves, that „ Hanmer's explanation appears 
to be right; and the word fruſh, in this ſenſe, to be derived from 
the verb frorſſer, to bruiſe, or break to pieces,” 
lo ſruſh a chicken &c. is a term in carving, as ancient as 
Wyvkyn de Worde's book on that ſubjeX, 1508; and was ſucceeded 
by another phraſe which we may ſuppoſe to have been ſynonymous, 
Viz,—to *+ break up a capon;” words that occur in Love's Labour's 
Loft. 
Holinſhed (as Mr. Tollet has obſerved) employs the verb— 10 
fruſh, in his Deſcription of Ireland, p. 29: When they are fore 
fruſkt with ſickneſs, or too faire withered with age.” The word 
ſeems to be ſometimes uſed for any aQion of violence by which things 
are leparated, diſordered, or deſtroyed, So, in Hinde's Elioflo 
Libidinoſo, 1606: High cedars are fruſhed with tempefls, when 
lower ſhrubs are not touched with the wind.” Agala, in Hans 
Brer-pot's invifible Comedy, &c. 1618: 
© And with mine arm to fruſh a ſturdy lance.” * 
Again, in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight of the Suan, bl. 1. no date: 
„ —— ſmote him ſo courageouſly with his ſworde, that he fruſhed 
all his helm, wherewith the erle fell backward,” &c, Again, in 
Sanyhurſt's tran{lation of the firſt book of Virgil's Aneid, 1582: 
% All the ſruſke and leavings of Greeks, of wrathful 
Achilles.” 
Again: 


ce 


yf that knight Antheus haplye 

« Were ſruſkt, or remanent,” &., | 
Again, in Sir John Mandevile's account of the magical entertain- 
ment exhibited before the Grele Chan, p. 285: And then they 


/ 
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But I'll be maſter of it: Wilt thou not, beaſt, 
: abide? 
Why then, fly on, Fil hunt thee for thy hide, 


| Excunt, 


| - 8 SCENE VII. 


En 
The ſame. 


Enter ACHILLES, with Myrmydons. 


AcHIL. Come here aboutme, you my Myrmidons; 
Mark what I ſay.—Attend me where I wheel: 
Strike not a ſtroke, but keep yourſelves in breath; 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about; 

In felleſt manner execute your arms. 
Follow me, firs, and my proceedings eye :— 
It is decreed Hector the great muſt die. Excunt. 


make knyghtes to jouſten in armes ſull luſtyly, &c.—and they 
fruſclen togidere full fiercely.” Again, in Fairfax's Taſſo : 
% Rinaldo's armour fruſh'd.and hack'd they had.“ 
| a ol. | STEEVENS. 
The meaning of the word is aſcertained by the following paſlage 
io The Deftruftion of Troy, a book which Shakſpeare certaiuly had 
before him, when he wrote this play: 
© Saying theſe wordes, Hercules caught by the head poor Ly- 
chas,—and threw bim againſt a rocke ſo fiercely that hee to-ſruſhed 
and all to-burſt his bones, and ſo {flew him.” MALONE. | 
3 —— execute your arms, ] To execute their arms is to employ 


them; to put them to uſe. A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Othells, 
where lago fays: 


© Witneſs that here Iago doth give up 
© The execution of his wit, lands, heart, 
„% To wrong'd Othello's ſervice." 
And in Love's Labour's Loft, Rofaline ſays to Biron : 
Full of compariſons and wounding flouts, 
„ Which you on all eſtates will execute,” M. MASON. 
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SCENE VIII. 


The ſame. 


Enter MENELAUS and PaARIs, fighting ; then Trtn- 
SITES. 


THER. The cnckold, and the cuckold- maker are 
at it: Now, bull! now, dog! Loo, Paris, loo! 
now my double-henn'd ſparrow! loo, Paris, loo! 
The bull has the game:—'ware horns, ho! 

Exeunt PAaRIs and MENELAUS. 


Enter MARGARELON. 


Mar. Turn, "RILY and fight. 

THER. What art thou? | 

Man. A baſlard ſon of Priam's. * 

THER. I am a baſtard too; I love baſtards: I am 
a baſtard begot, baſtard inſtructed, baſtard in mind, 
baftard in valour, in every thing illegitimate. One 
bear will not bite another, and wherefore ſhould one 
baſtard? Take heed, the quarrel's moſt ominous to 
us: if the ſon of a whore fight for a whore, he 
tempts judgement : Farewell, baſtard. 

Mar. The devil take thee, coward! | Exeunt. 


* 4 baſtard ſon of Priam's. ] Baſtard, in ancient times, was a 
reputable appellation. So, in King Henry VI. Part T: 
„% Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 


See note on this paſſage, Vol, XIV. p. 20, STEEVENS, 


in the groilett manner has violated all the characters drawn by 
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SCENE IX. 
Another Part of the Field, 


* 


Enter HECTOR. 


HecTt. Moſt putrified core, ſo fair without, 
Thy goodly armour thus hath coſt thy life, 
Now is my day's work done; I'll take good breath: 
Reſt, ſword; thou haſt thy fill of blood and death! 
( Puts off his helmet, and hangs his ſhield behind hin. 


Euter Achs and Myrmidons. 
Acuit. Look, Hector, how the ſun begins to ſet; 
How vgly night comes breathing at his heels: 
Even with the vail * and dark'ning of the ſun, 
To cloſe the day up, Hector's life is done. 
HecTt. Jam anarg dx forego this van tage, Greek, 


6 Even with the vail — |] The veil is, I thiok, the ſinking of 
the ſun ; not veil or cover, JOHNSON, 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure, ** vail your regard vos. ' ſignifies, — 
Let your notice deſcend upon Ke, STEEVENS. 

7 I am unarm'd; forego this vantage, Greek.) HeQor, in Lyd- 
gate's poem, falls by the baud of Achilles; but it is Troilus who 
having been incloſed round by the-Myrmidons, is killed after his 
armour had been bewu from his body, which was afterwards drawn 
through the held at the borſe's tail. The Oxford editor, I believe, 
was miſinformed: forfin the old flory-book of The Three drftrudtions 
of Troy, | find likewiſe the ſame account given of the death of 
Troilus. Heywood, in his Rabe of Lucrece, 1638, ſeems to have 
been indebted to ſome ſuch work as Sir T. Hanmer mentions: 

„Had puiſſant He&or by Achilles“ hand 
© Dy'd in a fingle monomachie, Achilles 
„% Had been the worthy; but being {lain by odds, 
© The pooreſt Myrmidon had as much honour 
+ As faint Achilles, in the Trojan's death.“ 
It is not unpleaſant to obſerve with what vehemence Lydgate, who 
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Acnii., Strike, fellows, ſtrike ; this is the man 

I ſeek. [HEcToR falls, 

So, Ilion, fall thou next! now, Troy, fink down; 

Here lies thy heart, thy ſinews, and thy bone. — 

On, Myrmidons ; and cry you all amain, 

Achilles hath the mighty Hector ſlain. 
8 | [A retreat ſounded. 

Hark ! a retreat upon our Grecian part. 

Myr. The Trojan trumpets ſound the like, my 

lord. 
Acht. The dragon wing of night“ o'erſpreads 
the earth, R 
And, ſtickler- like, the armies ſeparates. 


Homer, takes upon him to reprehend the Grecian poet as the ori- 
ginal offender, Thus, in his fourth book: 
„% Oh thou, Homer, for ſhame be now red, 
„% And thee amaſe that holdeſt thy ſelfe ſo wyſe, 
© On Achilles to ſet ſuche great a pryſe 
© In thy bokes for his chivalrye, 
„% Above echone that doſt hym magnyfye, 
© That was ſo ſleyghty aud ſo full of fraude, 
© Why geveſt thou hym ſo hye a prayſe and laude?“ 

i SrErvrxs, 
Strike, fellows, Ari te 5] This particular of, Achilles overpow- 
ering Hector by numbers, and without armour, is taken from the 
old flory-book. HaAnMER. | 


On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 
Achilles hath the mighty Her&or ſlain.] | 
Heapueba C RA οοςꝰ Erequoper "ExTope Sov, 
50 Teas vr av, $86 ws, dN. II. XXII. v. 393. 
MALONE. 


* The dragon wing of night —] See Vol. XIV. p. 292, n. 2. 
MALONE, 


* And, flickler-like,] A flickler was one who flood by to part 
the combatants when victory could be determined without blood- 
ſhed. They are often mentioned by Sidney. * Anthony (lays 
Sir Thomas North, in his tranſlation of Plutarch,) was himſelf in 
perſon @ ſtickler to pant the young men when they had fought 
enough.” They were called flicklers, from carrying ſticks or flaves 
in their bands, with which they interpoſed between the duellifta. 
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My half-ſupp'd ſword,* that frankly would have fed, 
Pleas'd with this dainty bit, thus goes to bed. 


[Sheaths his ſword; 
Come, tie his body to my horſe's tail; 


Along the field I will the Trojan trail.“ [Pxeun, 


We now call theſe flicklers—fideſmen. So again, in a comedy 
called, Fortune by Land and Sta, by Heywood and Rowley: „ 16 
not fit that every apprentice ſhouid with his ſbop-club play between 
us the flickler.” Again, in the tragedy of Faire Mariam, 1613: 
„% Aud was the 'flickler 'twixt my heart and him.“ 
Again, in Fuimus. Troes, 1633: ; 
« As flicklers in their nation's enmity.” STEEVExs, 


Minſheu gives the ſame etymology, in his Dior. 1617: « A 
flickler betweene two, ſo called as putting a flick or ſtaffe betweene 
two fighting or fencing together.” Maroxx. 


Sticklers are arbitrators, judges, or, as called in ſome places, 
fideſmen. At every wreſtling in Cornwall, before the games be- 
gin, a certain number of ficklers are choſen, who regulate the pro- 
ceedings and determine every diſpute, The nature of the Engliſh 
language, as I conceive, does not allow the derivation of fliciler 
from flick, which, as a word, it has not the remoteſt counedion 
with, Stickler (flic-kle-er) is immediately from the verb flickle, to 
enterfcre, to take part with, to buſy one's ſelf in any matter. 

RITSON, 


3 My half-ſupp'd ſword, &c.) Theſe four deſpicable verſes, as 
well as the rhyming fit with which * the blackiſh Ajax“ is after- 
wards ſeized, could ſcarce have fallen from the pen of our author, 
in his moſt unlucky moments of compofition. STEEVENS, 

Whatever may have been the remainder of this ſpeech as it came 
out of Shakſpeare's hands, we may be confident that this bombaſt 
ſtuff made no part of it. Our author's gold was flolen and the 
thief's braſs left in its place. RiTsSoN, 


Perbaps this play was baſlily altered by Shakſpeare from an elder 
piece, which the reader will find mentioned in p. 214, n. 2. Some 
of the ſcenes in it therefore he might have fertilized, aud left others 
as barren as he found them. STEEVENS.., 


Along the field I will the Trojan trail.) Such almoſt (changing 
the name of Troilus for that of Hefor) is the argument of Lyd- 
gate's 31ſt chapter, edit. 1555: How Achilles flewe the worthy 
Troylus unknyghtly, and after trayled his body through the ſyelde 
tyed to his horle,'” STEEVENS, 


1 
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SCENE X. 
The ſame. ' 


Enter AGAMEMNON, AjAx, MENELAUS, Nxsron, 
DIoMEDES, and Others, marching. Shouts within. 


Acam. Hark! hark! what ſhout is that? 

NEST. Peace, drums. 

[Within] | Achilles! 
Achilles! Hector's ſlain! Achilles! 

Dio. The bruit is—Hector's lain, and by A- 

chbilles. 

Ajax. If it be ſo, yet bragleſs let it be; 

Great Hector was as good a man as he. 


AAM. March patiently along: — Let one be ſent 
To pray Achilles fee us at our tent, — 


Ifin his death the gods have us befriended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our ſharp wars are ended. 
[Excunt,, marching, 


\ 


SCENE KI. 


Another Part of the Field. 


Enter ANEAS, and Trojans, 


EVE. Stand, ho! yet are we maſters of the held: 
Never go home; here ſtarve we out the night.“ 


' Never go home 3 &c,) This line is in the quarto given to 
Troilus, Jonxson. 
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Enter TroI1LUs. 


T go. Hector is ſlain. 
M Hector? — The gods forbiq! 
Ino. He's dead; and at the murdeter's borſe's 

| tail, | 
In beaſtly fort, dragg d through the ſhameful field — 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with (peed! 
Sit, gods upon your thrones, and ſmile at ] roy!“ 
I fay, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger not our ſure deſtructions on! 

EN Ek. My lord, you do diſcomfort all the hoſt, 

TRro. You underſtand me not, that tell me ſo: 
I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence, that gods and men, 
Addreſs their dangers in. Hector is gone! 


p ſmile af Troy!] Thus the ancient copies; but it 
would better agree with the reſt of Troilus's with, were we to 
read, with a former editor: ; 
ſmite at Troy! 
1 jay, at once! STEEVENS, 


There can be no doubt but we ſhould read mite at, inſtead of 
ſmile. -- The following words, I ſay at once,” make that un- 
queſtionable. To call upon the heavens to frown, and on the Gods 
to ſmile, at the ſelf - fame moment, would be too abſurd even for 
that violent agitation of mind with which Troilus js ſuppoſed to 
be actuated. M. MASON, 


Smile was introduced into the text by Sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
adopted by Dr. Warburton, | believe the old reading is the true 
one. 

Mr. Upton thinks that Shakſpeare had the Pſalmifſt in view. 
© He that dwelleth ia heaven ſhall laugh them to ſcorn; the Lord 
ſhall have them in deriſiop. Pf. ii. 4. The Lord ſhall laugh 
him to ſcorn; for he hath ſeen that his day is coming.“ Pf, xxxvii. 13, 
In the paſſage before us, (he adds,) „the beavens ate the miniſters 
of the Gods to execute their vengeance, and they are bid to frown 
on; but the Gods themſelves ſmile at Troy; they hold troy u 
derifion, for its day 1s coming.” MALONE, 
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Who ſhall tell Priam ſo, or Hecuba? - 4 

Let him, that will a fcreech-owl aye be call'd, 

Go in to Troy, and ſay there — Hector's dead: 
There is a word will Priam turn to ſtone; 

Make wells and Niobes of the maids, and wives, 
Cold“ ſtatues of the youth; and, in a word, 

Scare Troy out of itſelf, But, march; away : 
Hector is dead; there is no more to fay. 

Stay yet to You vile abominable tents, | 

Thus proudly pight” upon our Phrygian plains, 
Let Titan rife as early as he dare, | 
III through and through von! And thou, _ 
hz'd coward! — 

No ſpace of earth ſhall ſunder our two 1 6: 

Il haunt thee like a wicked conſcience ſill, N 
That mouldeth goblins ſwift as frenzy : 7127 WAR 
Strike a free march to Troy ! — with comfort go: 
Hope of revenge ſhall hide our inward woe. 
[Exeunt AENEAS, and Trojans. 


5 Make wells and Niobes of the maidy and wives, 1 adopt the 
conjeture of a deceaſed friend, who would read — welland, i. e. 
weeping Niobes. The Saxon termination of the participle in and, 
for i ing. is common in our old poets, and often corrupted at the preſs. 
$0, in Spenſer : 
„ His vtterbid arrfour ſhined far away. 
Where the common editions have glilt#t and. WraLgty, 
There is ſirely uo ited of emeridation; STEEVENS, 
Cold — ] The old c6py— Cost. STEEVENS. 
! —— pight <=] i. e., pitched; fixed, The obſolete pretetite and 
participle paſſive of to pitch, So, Spenſer: 

„Then brought ſhe me into this deſert vaſt, 
« And by my wreiched lover's fide me pight, " STEEVENS, 
*- with comſort go: 

Hope of revenge ſhall hide but inward wot, } This eouplet affords 
a full and natural cloſe to the play; and though loste thought dif- 
lerently, I muft now declare my firm belief that Shakſpeate defigned 
it ſhould end here, and that what follows is either a ſubſequent and 
injudicious reſtoration from the eldet dfama meationed in p. 214, or 
the nouſenſe of ſome wretclied buffoon who repreſented Pandarus. 
When the hero of the ſtene was not orfly #live, but on the ſtage, 
sur author would ſcarce have truſted the concluſion of his piece te 
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As TROILUS is going out, enter, from the other ſide, 
PANDARUS. 


Pax. But hear you, hear yon! 

Tro. Hence, broker lackey!* ignomy and ſhame 
Purſue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! 

Exit 'TRoIL)s, 

Pan. A goodly med'cine for my aching bones! — 
O world! world! world! thus is the poor agent de- 
ſpis'd! O traitors and bawds, how earneſtly are you 
ſet a' work, and how ill requited! Why ſhould our 
endeavour be ſo loved, and the performance ſo 
loath'd ? what verſe for it? what inflance for it?— 
Let me ſee: — 


Full merrily the humble-bee doth ſing, 
Till he hath loſt his honey, and his ſling: 
And being once ſubdu'd in armed tail, 
Sweet honey and ſweet notes together fail. — 
Good traders in the fleſh, ſet this in your painted 
cloths. * 


As many as be here of pander's hall, 


a ſubordinate charaQer whom he had uniformly held up to detefia- 
tion, It is fill leſs probable that he ſhould have wound up his 
ſtory wich a ſtupid outrage to decency, and a deliberate inſult on 
his audience. — But in ſeveral other parts of this drama I cannot 
perſuade myſelf that I have been reading Shakſpeare. 

As evident an interpolation is pointed out at the end of Twelfth 
Night. See note Vol: V. p. 389. STEEVENS. 

9 Hence, broker lackey. Thus the quarto and folio, For 
broker the editor of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted brother, which in the 
third was changed to brothel, 

Broker in our author's time ſignified a bawd of either ſex. 50, 
ia King Jekn : 

% This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, &c. 
See Vol. XV. p. 357, n. 6. MALONE, 

* —— ignomy and ſhame — ] Ignomy was uſed in our author's 
time for ignominy. See Vol, XII. p. 3402, n. J. MALONE. 

3 —— loved, ] Quarto; defir'd, folio. Jonns0N. 

* —— ſet this in your painted cloths. ] 1.,e. the painted canvas 
with which your rooms are hung. See Vol. VIII. p. 261, u. 4 

STEEVENS- 
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Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall: 
Or, if you cannot weep, yet give ſome groans, 
Thongh not for me, yet for your aching bones. 
Brethren, and fiſters, of the hold-door trade, 

Some two months hence my will ſhall here be made: 
It ſhould be now, but that my fear is this, — 

Some galled gooſe of Wincheſter* would hiſs : 


5 Some galled gooſe of lege nie © The publick ſtews were 
anciently under the juriſdiction of the Bilhop of Wincheiler, Pore, 
Mr, Pope's explanation may be ſupported by the following paſ- 
lage in one of the old plays, of which wy negligence bas loſt the title: 
„% Collier! how came the gooſe to be put upon you? 

„ Tl tell thee: The term lying at Winckefler in Henry the Thir'ds 
days, and many French women coming out of the Ile of Wight 
thither, &c. there were many punks in the toon, &c. 

A particular ſymptom in the lues veneres was called a Winchefler 
gooſe, So, in Chapman's comedy of Monſieur D'Olive, 1606 : 
% the famous ſchool of England call'd Winckefter, famous I 
mean for the gooſe,” &c. Again, Ben Jonſon, in his poem called, 
An Extcration on Vulcan: 

© —— this a ſparkle of that fire let looſe, 

© That was lock'd up in the Winckeſtrian gooſe, 

© Bred on the back in time of popery, 

„% When Venus there maintain'd a myſtery. " 

In an ancient ſatire called Cocke Lorelles Bole, bl. I. printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, no date, is the following liſt of the different 
rehdenaces of harlots : | 


© There came ſuch a wynde fro Winckefler, 

© That blewe theſe women over the ryver, 

«© In wherye, as I wyll you tell: 

Some at ſaynt Kateryns ftroke agrounde, 
Aud many in Holborne were founde, 

++ Some at ſainte Gyles I trowe: 

© Alſo in Ave Maria Aly, and at Weſtmenſler ; 

+ And ſome in Shoredyche drewe theder, 

{© With grete lamentacyon ; 

„And by cauſe they have loſt that fayre place, 
© They wyll bylde at Colman edge in ſpace, ” Xe. 


Hence the old proverbial ſimile, „As common as Coleman Hedge: 
now Coleman-ftrect. STEEVENS. | | 

As the public ſtews were under the control of the Biſhop, of 
Wincheſter, a ſtrumpet was called a Winchefter gooſe, and a galled 
Wischer gooſe may mean, either a frumpet that had the venereal 
Uſcaſe, or one that ſeit herſelf hurt by what Pandarus had ſaĩd. 
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Till then P' ſweat, and ſeek about for caſes; 
And, at that time, bequeath you my diſeaſes. 
| Exit.“ 


It is probable that the word was purpoſely uſed to expreſs both 
theſe ſenſes. It does not appear to me from the paſſage cited by 
Steevens, , that any ſymptom of the veuereal diſeaſe was called à 
Winckefler gooſe, M. MASON. 

Cole, in his Latin Dic. 1669, 
dagra. MALONE. 

There are more hard, bombaſtical phraſes in the ſerious part of 
this play, thau, I believe, can be picked out of any other fix play 
of Shakſpeare. Take the following ſpecimens: Tortive, — perf. 
tive, — protratlive, — importleſs, — inſiſture, — deracinate, — dividabli. 
And in the uext Aa: puſt-proportion, — unreſpefive, — propugnation,— 
fſelf-aſſumpticn, — ſelſ-admiſſion, — efſubjugate, — lin gdom'd, &c. 

| TYRWHITT, 

i —>— I'll ſweat,] i. e. adopt the regimen then uſed for curing 
what Piſtol calls «+ the malady of France." Thus ſays the Baud 
in Meaſure for Meaſure : — © what with the ſweat, &c. I am cuſtom- 
ſhrunk.” See note on Timon of Athens, Ad IV. ſc. iii. 

| STEEVENS, 

This play is more correfly written than moſt of Shakſpeare's 
compoſitions, but. it is not one of thoſe in which either the extent 
of his views or elevation of his faucy is fully diſplayed. As the 
ſtory abounded with materials, he has exerted little invention; but 
he has diverſified his characters with great variety, aud preſerved 
them with great exatneſs, His vicious N. diſguſt, but cannot 
corrupt, for both Creſſida and Pandarus are deteſted and contemned. 
The comick characters ſeem to have been the favourites of the 
writer; they are of the ſuperficial kind, and exhibit more of man- 
ners than nature; but they are copiouſly filled and powerfully im- 
preſſed. Shakſpeare has in his ſtory followed, for the greater part, 
the old book of Caxton, which was then very popular; but the 
character of Therſites, of which it makes no mention, is a proof 
that this play was writteu after Chapman had publilhed bis yerlton 
of Homer, JOHNSON. 

The firſt ſeven books of Chapman's Homer were publiſhed in ie 
year 1596, and again in 1598. They were dedicated as {yllows: 


renders a Wincheſter gooſe by puden. 


To the mo /t honoured now living inflance of the Achillcian 'virtues 


eternized by divine Homere, the Eerle of Eſjexe, Earl Marſhall, Kc. 
and an anonymous Interlude, called THErsYTEs kis Humours and 
Conceits, had been publiſhed in 1598. Putenham alſo, 10 his Arte 
of Engliſh Pocſie, 1598, p. 35, makes mention of * Therfules the 
glorious noddie“ &c. STEEVENS. 

The interlude of Therfites was, I believe, publiſhed long before 
1598. That date was one of the numerous ſorgeties of Chetwoed 
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the Prompter, as well as the addition to the title of the piece. — 
« Therfites his Humours and Conceits; far uo ſuch words are found 
in the catalogue publiſhed ip 1671, by Kirkman, who appears to 
have feen it. MALONE. 


—— Om nn 


p. 410. How the devil luxury, with his fat rump, an potatoe finger, 
lickles theſe together, |] Luxuria was the appropriate term uſed by the 
ſchool divines, to exprely the ſin of incontinence, which accord- 
ingly is called luxu, in all our old Engliſh writers, In the Summe 
Theologia Compendium af Thamas Aquinas, F. 2. II. Queſt. CLIV. 
is de Luxuriæ Partibus, which the author diſtributes under the heads 
of Simplex Farnicatio, Adullerium, Inceſtus, Stuprum, Reaptus, &c. 
and Chaucer, in his Parſon's Tale, deſcanüng ag the ſeven deadly 
fins, treats of this under the tiile De Luxyria. Hence, in King 
Lear, our authar uſes the word ip this peculiar ſenſe: : 

++ To't Luxury, pell.mell, ſor [ want ſoldiets,“ 
And Middleton, in his Game of Chefs : 
„- in a room fill'd all with Aretize's pidures, 
„% (More than the twelve labaurs of. Luzury,) 
« Thou ſhalt not ſo much as the chaſte pummel ſee 
„Of Lucrece' dagger.” 

But why is [uxury, ar laſciviouſneſs, faid to have a polaloe 
finger? — This root, which was in our author's time but newly 
imported from America, was conſidered as a rare exotic, and 
eſteemed a very ſtrong provocative. As the plant is fo common 
now, it may entertain ihe reader ta ſec how it is defcribed by 
Gerard in his Herbal, 1597, p. 780: 

„This plant, which is called of ſome Skyrrits of Peru, is gene- 
rally of us called Potetus, or Potatoes. —— There is not auy that 
hath written of this plaut ;— therefore, I refer the deſcription thereof 
unto thoſe that ſhall hereafter have further knowledge of the ſame, 
Yet I have had in wy garden divers roots (that I bought at the 
Exchange in Loudon) where they flouriſhed until winter, at which 
ume they periſhed and rotted. They ate uſed to be eaten roaſted 
in the aſhes. Some, wheu they be ſo roaſted, infuſe them and ſap 
them in wine; and others, to give them the greater grace in eating, 
do boil them with prunes. Howſocver they be dreſſed, they com- 
fort, nouriſh, and Rrengthen the bodice, procure bodily luſt, aud 
that with great greedineſs.” | 
Drayton, in the goth ſong of his Polyolbion, introduces the ſame 
idea concerning the /kirret : | 1 

©« The /arret, which, ſome ſay, in ſallets firs the blood.” 

Shakſpeare alludes to this quality of potatoes iv The Merry Wives 
of Windſor: „ Let the ſky rain potators, hail kiſhag comfits, and 
ſnow eringoes; let a tempeſt of provocation come.“ 

Ben Jonſon mentions fotatoe pies in Every Man out of lis Humour, 
among other good unfuous meats.” 80, T. Heywood, in The Engliſh 
Traveller, 1633: | | | 
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% Caviare, ſturgeon, anchovies, pickled oyſters; yes 

„% And a potator pie: beſides all theſe, 

© What thinkeſt rare and coſtly,” 

Again, in The Dumb Knight, 1633: “ —— truly I think a marroy. 
bone pye, candied eringoes, preſerved dates, or marmalade of can. 
tharides, were much better harbingers ; cock-ſparrows flew'd, doye'; 
brains, or ſwans* pizzels, are very provocative; ROASTED roi. 
TOES, or boiled ſkeirets, are your only lofty diſhes.” Again, in 
Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635: If ſhe be a woman, marrow. bones 

and potaloc-pies keep me, Kc. Again, in 4 Ghafle Maid of Cheapfude, 
by Middleton, 1620: 

© You might have ſpar'd this banquet of eringoes, 

« Artichokes, potatoes, and your buiter'd crab; 

„% They were fitter kept for your own wedding dinner.“ 
Again, in Chapman's May-Day, 1611: ** — — a banquet of oyſter. 
pies, ſkerret- roots, potatoes, eringoes, and divers other whetftones 
of veuery.” Again, in Deckei's If this be not à good Play tht 
Devil is in it, 1612: ‚ 

„% Potators eke, if you ſhall lack, 

© To corroborate che back.“ 

Again, in Jack Drum's Entertainment, 1601 : * by Gor, an me 
bad known dis, me woode have eat ſom potatos, or riugoe.” Again, 
in fir W. D'Avenant's Love and Honour, 1649: 

„% You ſhall find me a kind of ſparrow, widow; 

* A barley-corn goes as far as a potatoc. 

Again, in The Ghoſt, 1640: 
„% Then, the fine broths I daily had ſent to me, 
« Potatoe paſties, luſty marrow-pies,”' &c. 
Again, in H:ſ[riomaſitx, or the Player whipt, 1610: 

% Give your play-gull a ſtool, and my lady her fool, 

| «© And her uſher potators and marrow,” 

Nay, ſo notorious were the virtues of this root, that W. W. the 
old trauflator of the Mene@chm: of Plautus, 1595, has introduced 
them into that comedy, When Menzchmus goes to the houſe of 
his miltreſs Erotium to beſpeak a dinver, he adds, „ Harke ye, 
ſome oylters, a mary-bone pie or two, ſome artichockes, aud 
potato-roots ; let our other diſhes be as you pleaſe.” 


Again, in Greene's Diſputation between a Hee Coneycatcher and 4 
See Coneycatcher, 1592: ** I pray you, how many badde prot- 
fittes againe growes from whores. Bridewell woulde have veri: 
fewe tenants, the hoſpitall woulde wante patientes and the ſurgians 
much woorke: the apothecaries would have ſurphaling water and 
patato-roots lye deade on their handes.” Again, in Cynthia's Revels 
by Ben Jonſon: ** --— tis your ouly diſh, above all your potatoes, 
or oyſter-pies in the world.” Again, in The Elder Brother, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

„A banquet—well, potatoes and eringoes, 
„% And as I take it, cantharides— Excellent!“ 


Again, in The Loyal Subject, by the fame authors: 
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« Will your lordſhip pleaſe to tafte a fine potato? 

« *Twill advance your. wither'd tate, 

% Fill your honour fall of noble itches, &c. 
Again in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: “ Will your 
ladylhip have a patatoe-fie? 'tis a good ſtirring diſh for an old lady 
after a long lent.“ Again, in The Sea Veyage, by the ſame authors: 

—— Oh, for ſome eringoes, | 
« Potatoes, or cantharides!”. 


Again: 
„% See provoking diſhes, candied eringoes 
« And potatoes. 5 
Again, in The Pidlure, by Maſſinger: 
40 - he hath got a pye 
„% Of marrow- bones, potatoes and eringoes.“ 
Again, in Maſſin gers New Way to pay old Debts: 
© — ——'tis the quinteſſence 
„% Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of ſparrows, _ 
„% Knuckles of veal, potalor-roots and marrow, N 
« Coral aud ambergris,” &c. 
Again, in The Guardian, by the ſame author: 
* — Potargo, 
„% Potatoes, marrow, caviate ——. 
Again, in The City Madam, by the ſame: 
„% —— preſcribes my diet, and foretells 
« My dreams when I eat potatoes.” 

Taylor, the water poet, likewife, in his charaQer of a Bawd, 
aſcribes the ſame qualities to this genial root. 

Again, Decker, in his Gul's Hornbook, 1609 : „ Potato-pirs and 
euſtards flood like the ſinful ſuburbs of cookery,” &c. Again, in 
Mar/ton's Satires, 1599: | 

© —— camphire and lettice chaſte, 

© Are now caſhier'd—now Sophi 'ringoes eate, 
| © Candi'd potatoes are Athenians meate."” 
Again, in Holinſhed's Chronicle, Deſcription of England, p. 167: 
% Of the potato and ſuch venerous roots, ke. | ſpeake not.“ { 

Laftly, in fir John Harriugton's Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596 
© Perhaps you have been uſed to your dainties of potatoes, of ca- 
veare, eringus, plums of Genowa, all which may well encreaſe 
your appetite to ſeverall evacuations.” 


In The Good Huſwives Jewell, a book of cookery publiſhed in 
1596, I find the following receipt o make a tarte that is a courage 
to a man or woman : — 1 Take two quinces, and twoo or three burre 
rootes, and a POTATON; and pare your POTATON and ſcrape 
your roots, and put thera into a quarte of wine, and let them 
boyle till they bee tender, and put in an ounce of dates, and when 
they be boiled tender, drawe them through a ftrainer, wine and 
all, and then pnt in the yolkes of eight egges, and the braynes 
of three or four cocke=-ſparrowes, and ſtraine them into the other, 
and a little roſe-water, and ſeeth them all with ſugar, cinnamon 
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and ginger, and tloves, and mate; wnd put in a little ſweet butter, 
and ſet it upon a chafing-diſh bf eoles between two platters, to lei 
it boyle till it be ſomething bigge. | 

Gerard etfewhere 6bſerves in his Herbal, that “„ potators may 
ſerve as 4 pfound or foundation whetteon the cunning confettiones 
ot ſngar- baker may worke arid frame mauy comfortable conſeryy 
and reflorative ſweetmeats. 

The ſame venerable botaniſt likewiſe adds, that the flalk of clot. 
burre ** being eaten rawe with ſalt and pepper, or boiled in the 
broth of fat meat, is, pleafatit to be eaten, and firrreth up vine! 
motions, It likewiſe firengtheneth the back,” Kc. 

Speaking of dates, he ſays, that „ thereof be made diver; er. 
cellent cordial comfortable ard nouriſhing medicines; and that pro. 
cure (uſt of the hoh very mightily.” He alfo mentions quinces 2 
having the ſame virtues; p 

We may likewiſe add, that Sha&fpeare's own authority for the | 
efficacy of uincet and dules is not wanting. He has certaiuly in, 
troduced them both as proper to be employed in the wedding dinuer 
of Paris and Juliet: | 

© They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” 

It appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Survey of Great Brita, 
that potatoes were brought into Ireland about the year 1610, an! 
that they came firft from Ireland inte Lancaſhire; It was hoveret 
forty years before they wete much cultivated about London. At 
this time they were diſtinguiſhed from the Spaniſh by the name of 
Virginia potatoes, —or battatas, which is the Indiau denomination 
of the Spaniſh ſort. The ladians in Virginia called them openani; 
Sir Walter Raleigh was the firſt who planted them in Ireland, 
Authors differ as to the nature of this vegetable, as well as in reſpea 
of the country from whence it originally came. Switzer calls it Sau 
Peruvianum, i. e. the /tirret of Peru. Dr. Hill ſays it is a ſolanum; and 
another very reſpedable naturalift conceives it to be a native of Mexict, 

The accumulation of inftances in this note is to be regarded 
a proof how often dark alluſious might be cleared up, if commen 
tators were diligent in their reſearches, COLLINS, 


THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 


